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OLD ENGLISH LAW AND THE MILL 


By ArtTuur L. H. STREET 


and perfectly respectable mental 

jaunt carrying us away back through 
the centuries and across the Atiantic into 
the England of old. For brief recreation 
let us forget the miller of 1920, as he 
sits in his office in a modern office build- 
ing, telephonically operating a dust cov- 
ered, sky scraping mill in the railway 
yards a mile away. Let us forget legal 
problems that arise on orders sent in by 
brokers from both coasts, and on bills of 
lading covering export shipments. 

Let us substitute in the mind’s eye a 
moss covered mill on a wooded, winding 
stream. We'll peep in a doorway at the 
jolly, blue capped, orange coated, buff 
knickerbockered, gaitered miller, who 
does not give a hang how high or how 
low December wheat may go. His pres- 
ent task, as he stands with fiddle in one 
hand and bow in the other, is to make 
singers of two mill boys. Without dis- 
turbing him, let’s go around the corner 
on the river bank, under the shade of that 
spreading yew tree, with a case of pop 
at hand to relieve any sense of drouth 
that may arise. I'll lead you through the 
once fresh, but now faded, pages of an 
armful of old English law books, 

The first book (Skinner’s Reports) 
shows by its title page that it constitutes 
“Reports of Cases Adjudged in the 
Court of King’s Bench, from the Thirty- 
third Year of King Charles the Second, 
to the Ninth Year of King William the 
Third,” and that the book was printed by 
Messrs. Nutt and Gosling “at the Cross 
Keys, between the Temple-Gates in Fleet 
Street,” in 1728. At page sixty-five we 
find report of a case where a miller of 
Charles II’s time was granted redress 
against an upper riparian owner’s at- 
tempt to divert the water of a stream 
from the mill. In clear old English, we 
read: 

“Palms and Heblethwait. ‘his was an 
Action . . . wherein a special Verdict 
was found, that the Plaintiff was seised 
of a Stream running through his land; 
and that about 60 Years since, he had 
erected a Water-Mill upon his Freehold; 
and likewise it was found, how that the 
Defendant was seised of an antient Dam 
upon the same Stream above the Plain- 
tiff’s mill; and how that the Defendant 
had pulled down the said Dam, and 
thereby diverted the Stream from the 
Plaintiff's Mill; whereupon the Plaintiff 
commences this Action. Pollexfen argued 
for the Plaintiff, and cited Palmer 290. 
and 1 Cr. 575. and took that to be a 
clear Case, that the Stream being the 
Plaintiff’s, the Defendant could not di- 
vert it; and so held the Court, that an 
Action had lain for diverting a Stream, 
though no Mill had been erected; and 
that therefore it need not be shewn to be 
an antient Mill, as it must where he pre- 
scribes [claims by adverse user for many 
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years] to have a Watercourse, where the 
Water is not his own; as the Court said 
was the meaning of Lutterell’s Case, 4 
Rep. 80. for there prescribing to the 
Watercourse, he ought to shew that they 
were antient Mills; but here he need 
not: So the Court seemed whoily for the 
Plaintiff, for here the Stream is his own; 
so there needs no Prescription.” 

But two years later the court decided 
against plaintiff under slightly changed 
circumstances, and the report of the sec- 
ond trial reads (p. 175): 

“. . . A special Verdict . . . found, 
that the River Derwent run through the 
Parishes of Old Malton and Norton. . .; 
they find that sixty Years ago, the Plain- 
tiff had a Mill upon his Land, and that 
he hath now lately built another Miil six 
yards lower than the Place where the 
antient Mill stood; they find that the De- 
fendant had an antient Dam higher on 
the same Stream, but in the Parish of 
Norton, and that the Defendant such a 
Time, &c. did pull down his Dam, and 
thereby divert a great Part of the 
Stream, &c. 

“The Case in short is but this: A. hath 
two Acres of Land, to which an antient 
Water runneth, upon which he builds a 
new Mill. B. hath an antient Dam ..igh- 
er on the same Stream, which he pulls 


down, whereby a great Part of the 
Stream running to the Mili of A. is di- 
verted; if A. may have an Action for 
this? 

“Thompson for the Defendant argued: 
That the Prescription set forth is void, 
for ’tis of the Nature of the Land it 
self, . . then he said, he [plaintiff] 


~had the Water pro usu & Commodo, and 


sets not forth what Use or Profit, for it 
may be for watering his Cattle, or flowing 
his Ground, or other special Use; so that 
by pulling down the Dam, nothing is 
done in Prejudice to that Right, though 
there may not be sufficient tu drive the 
Mill; and this it was the Court at this 
Time seemed most to incline to. Against 
the Plaintiff he cited several Books, and 
endeavoured to answer the Reasons of 
the other Side. Pollexfen [attorney for 
plaintiff] went upon the Right the Owner 
hath in the Soil, and to the Water upon 
the Soil; and said it was lawful for a 
Man to use his own after what Manner 
he pleased, so as not hurting his Neigh- 
bour; and that he having lawfully erected 
a Mill upon his own Soil, the Diverting 
Part of the Water-course is an Injury 
which ought to be repaired in Damages; 
and that here in this Case no -Prescrip- 
tion is necessary: He said that the De- 
fendant could no more stop the Water, 


than where I have a Way over several 
Men’s Land to my Land, and then I 
build mv land into Tenements, they could 
stop my Way; for that their Land is 
charged with the Way, so here, &c. but 
the Court seemed to incline econtra, for 
that he having not set forth that he was 


-to have Water for his Mill, but only pro 


usu & commodo, there may be a sufficient 
Water left pro usu & commodo, the pull- 
ing down of the Dam notwithstanding, 
and yet not enough to drive his Mill.” 

The next book we pick up (Bulstrode’s 
Reports) covers court decisions handed 
down in the reigns of James I and 
Charles I and was printed in 1688, 
(Strangely enough, Sir Thomas Street, 
an ancestor of the writer of this article, 
is one of the twelve judges who certifies 
permission for publication of these re- 
ports, under date of July 1, 1687.) 


MONOPOLY OF MILLING 

From the miiler’s standpoint, the most 
interesting case I find in this volume is 
that announced in the case of Hix vs. 
Gardiner (part II, p. 195) in the eleventh 
year of the reign of James I. If the 
decision therein handed down were to be 
followed in 1920, it would mean that 
where a miller has for some time en- 
joyed a monopoly of the milling business 
in his locality, he could recover damages 
against any one else attempting to com- 
pete with him. There was no thought of 
the Sherman antitrust act then, although 
the principies on which that law rests 
gathered considerable force a little later 
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on. The salient parts of the decision in 
the Hix case are as follows: 

“In an Action ‘upon the Case for erect- 
ing of a Mill: In this Case, the Question 
insisted upon, was, touching the validity 
of a Custom, by the Plaintiff, being Lord 
of the Manor of D. for to bind Resiants 
[residents] and Inhabitants within his 
said Manor, to come and grinde at his 
Mill: It was by Coventry for the Plain- 
tiff urged that the Custom here, as it is 
laid, is good and sufficient, and ‘ 
they are to be bound by this, but most 
properly it lies between, and against In- 
habitants and Resiants, within the Pre- 
cinct of the Manor. . . . As to the Ex- 
ception taken to this Custom, that the 
same is laid too generally, being that 
every Inhabitant and Resiant, to be 
bound to grinde at this Mill, yet this is 
good and sufficient, and it is no more than 
is in the case to have a customary Com- 
mon [pasturing privilege] . .« In an 
action of Trespass by Jeffery at Hay, 
against William at Ford, for breaking 
his Fold in Hastings; The defendant 
shews, that J. de F. was Lord of the 
Manor of H. that he and his Ancestors, 
and all the Lords of the said Manor have 
used to have, liberam falden, throughout 
the whole Ville de H [privilege of set- 
ting up folds for their shéep anywhere 
in the community] . . . So that though 
foldage be for the maintenance of agri- 
culture, and much favored in Law, yet 
by custom, a man may be barred of it in 
his own Land, and another may have it; 
agreeing with this is . . .the case of the 
common Bake-house in Torcester, in the 
county of Northanmpson, for all the 
Tenemeénts within the same Ville; this 
was adjudged a good custom and reason- 
able, upon which President [precedent], 
this Principal case was grounded.” 

The report proceeds to show that it had 
been previously held to be a good cus- 
tom to .require’a tenant to “grinde” at 
his landlord’s mill all corn “spent” [con- 
sumed] in the tenant’s house. 

As we read the remainder of the record 
of the case, it is to_the~effect that, by 


pleading possession of the old mill under 
lease, the plaintiff did not render his suit 
vulnerable by failing to go farther and 
allege that the lease carried with it the 
“suit” (good-will or patronage?) of the 
mill. 


“Suit to a Mill,’ proceeds the quaint 
report, “is appendant to the Mill; and in 
pleading of a Lease of the Mill, it is 
sufficient, without mentioning of anything 
in the Lease of the Suit.” 


Another unsuccessful contention ad- 


vanced by defendant is disposed of in 
these words: 


“Another exception, because in plead- 
ing by the Plaintiff it is set forth, that 
the Defendant, being an ifhabitant and 
a Resiant, within the said Manor had 
erected a Mill, but doth not shew the 
time when this Mill was erected, yet this 
pleading here is good, without any such 
precise shewing of the time of the erect- 
ing of this Mill, it shall be taken by in- 
tendment that he hath erected a Mill, and 
so done contrary to the custom.” 
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It is concluded: “The Plaintiff is well 
entitled to this Action against the De- 
fendant, for his damage sustained, in 
the loss of the suit to his Mill, by this 
new Mill, erected by the Defendant, con- 
trary to the custom.” 


ROYAL POWER QUESTIONED 

A different attitude appears in the 
case of East India Co, vs. Sandys, Skin- 
ner’s Reports, 132, wherein, in the thirty- 
fifth year of the reign of Charles II, an 
attorney acknowledged “the King’s. Pre- 
rogative great in Matters of War and 
Peace, but so limited as not to hurt any 
of his Subjects. . Generally Mer- 
chandise is always lawful and commend- 
able for the comfortable Living of Man- 
kind, and furnishing our Country with 
the Fruit and Blessings which another 
Country hath, and it wants; and that this 
is lawful for every Man to employ him- 
self about, and ought to be as free as 
Air.” 

A novel case, tried in 1655, is reported 
at page 21 of Hardre’s Reports with this 
record: 

“Upon an English bill in the Exchequer 
Chamber the case was, viz. An abbot had 
a mill within the king’s manor, at which 
mill all the inhabitants were bound by 
The king 
granted the manor over; and the mill 


custom to grind their corn &c. 


came afterwards to the crown by the dis- 
solution of the abby; and the king grant- 
ed it in fee-farm, and the resiants and 
inhabitants were decreed to grind there, 
as if it were a prerogative mill and ap- 
pertai:.ing to the king’s manor, at which 
of common right all the tenants of the 
manor ought to grind their corn, and by 
And this was 
decreed upon view of divers presidents: 


custom all the inhabitants. 


but none of the presidents were in point, 
to wit, of a mill in gross, which never was 
appertaining to the king’s manor, or 
originally in the king, but the custom 
shall follow it when ’tis out of the king.” 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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DISCOUNTING TROUBLE 

It is admitted by those who have had 
the most experience that the worst trou- 
bles in life are those which never happen. 
The anticipation of evils to come is, al- 
most invariably, much harder to bear 
than the actual realization. To look 
ahead calmly and intelligently, and pre- 
pare as well as possible for what appears 
to be coming, is only to exercise reason- 
able and proper precaution, but the habit 
of crossing bridges before one comes to 
them, bridges that are generally imagi- 
nary, adds enormously and unnecessarily 
to the burden of living, and life is none 
too easy at best. - 

About three months ago this country 
made up its mind, sensibly enough, that 
things could not go on as they had been 
going for several years, with prices 
steadily rising on nearly all commodities, 
and, since recession and readjustment 
were inevitable, it decided that they 
might as well come immediately and be 
done with it. It came to this conclusion 
by a curious consensus of opinion, not 
openly expressed but sincerely felt, and 
the result was a psychological influence 
which exerted itself through innumerable 
channels toward bringing about the long 
expected movement. 

Prices declined rapidly, and readjust- 
ment to new values followed, so that, as 
the year 1920 drew to its close, the tend- 
ency almost developed into a panic of 
fear lest there should ensue a complete 
demoralization of business as a result of 
a too precipitate sacrifice of values. 
Pessimists and those who lose their heads 
when trouble impends have therefore se- 
lected this year of grace 1921 as a sort 
of doomsday, and are predicting with 
gloomy insistence that all manner of 
troubles and complications will come to 
pass during the ensuing eleven months— 
one of the twelve having nearly elapsed 
without any very great calamity having 
occurred. 

Thus the New Year, which ordinarily 
is welcomed with hope and cheer, has 
already been heavily handicapped in ad- 
vance by anticipatory evils, and anxiety 
for the future is worrying a great many 
people into nervous breakdowns who ac- 
tually have no real reason to be de- 
pressed. ° 

It is highly probable that the year will 
pass without any very great business dis- 
turbances. Those who load themselves 
up with gloomy anticipations are usually 
people who take only a narrow view of 
conditions. They are unable to realize 
how quickly this country can, and invari- 
ably does, adjust itSelf to the changes 
imposed upon it; how easily it assimilates 
its losses, if they must be met, and how 
steadily and irresistibly it presses for- 
ward with new energy and renewed effort 
after each check to its progress. 

The American business world acts 
quickly and courageously. Realizing 
that readjustment was necessary, that it 
was required, like a surgical operation, 
to remove the disease from which the 
country was suffering, and that, sooner 
or later, it was unavoidable, business 
men have, in most cases, squarely and 
promptly met the issue, and already 
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much of the consequent loss has been 
taken and the patient is all the better 
for it. 

After six years of unexampled pros- 
perity it would be strange if the United 
States could not stand a reduction to 
lower price levels without undergving 
great misery, suffering and disturbance. 
Against the profits of previous years 
must be charged off the losses of the 
period through which the country is 
passing, but when the balance is struck, 
it will still be on the right side of the 
ledger. 

In its January issue the Review of 
Reviews published the replies it received 
to the following questions concerning the 
business outlook for 1921: First: Is 1921 
to be a year of acute industrial depres- 
sion and great suffering, or will current 
readjustment soon merge into normal 
times? Second: Are prices on their way 
to or near prewar levels, or will they halt 
considerably above such levels? Third: 
Will reductions of wage costs follow re- 
ductions in cost of living at some rea- 
sonable interval? 

These inquiries were addressed to Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, Department of 
Political Economy, Yale University; 
Warren M. Persons, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University; Elbert H. 
Gary, United States Steel Corporation; 
A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
advisory board, Chase National Bank, 
New York; Frank B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Bank of California, San 
Francisco; Samuel H. Hedges, president 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and Samuel P. Colt, chairman 
of the board of directors, United States 
Rubber Company. 

None of these answers expressed the 
opinion that 1921 “is to be a year of 
acute industrial depression and great 
suffering,” and while the views given 
varied in detail, they were remarkably 
reassuring as a whole, indicating that the 
process now being undergone was natu- 
ral, necessary and healthful, and that 
the country was in a position to with- 
stand it successfully. 

The reply of the editor of The North- 
western Miller was as follows: 

“A country which has met every crisis 
and emergency since 1914 with the fine 
intelligence and spirit that America has 
shown may be temporarily disturbed; but 
it is not going to be daunted or dis- 
mayed in facing the last problem that 
must inevitably follow a great war—the 
final readjustment to normal conditions. 

“As soon as they clearly understand 
what is necessary to be done, the Ameri- 
can people will proceed to do it with 
characteristic promptness and efficiency. 
Results will follow intelligent action and 
will soon be apparent in renewed sound- 
ness of living, restored confidence, and 
continued progress. 

“I do not believe that 1921 is to be 
a year of @cute industrial depression and 
great suffering.’ There is no real occa- 
sion for either. There is an enormous 
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amount of work which needs to be done, 
and, as soon as costs are right, it will be 
proceeded with. Common sense will be 
applied to industrial problems, and those 
who want to work will find opportunity ; 
but they must be willing to give value 
received for what they are paid. In a 
land bountifully supplied with food and 
all other necessities, many of them rap- 


idly declining in price, distress, except. 


among the most ignorant and improvi- 
dent, is hardly possible. 

“Prices probably will not reach and 
remain permanently at prewar levels; but 
they must inevitably fall until, as in the 
case of services rendered, commodities 
are offered to the buyer on the basis of 
their actual value and not on that of 
more or less imaginary worth. 

“The cost of living probably will de- 
cline more rapidly than wages, but there 
cannot be a very great interval between 
them and, necessarily, they must come to 
a proper relation before the readjust- 
ment is complete. 

“We have been living in a period of 
preposterous valuations based on ex- 
travagant, inflated, and distorted no- 
tions, rather than on intrinsic worth. 
Those who have anything to offer to the 
world, whether it be commodities or serv- 
ice, might as well realize that the time 
has come to take the loss between the 
artificial and the real, and sell what they 
have at a price based on its actual value 
to the buyer. The question he asks is 
no longer ‘Can the thing be had, or 
done, at any price?’ but ‘Is it worth the 
price asked for it?? Nor will it be sold, 
be it merchandise or labor, until it meets 
this sane and normal requirement. 

“The entire problem will be solved 
more speedily and with the least possible 
interruption to the development and 
prosperity of the country if every one, 
whatever his lot or station, will coura- 
geously face the music and get down to 
brass tacks, realizing that the days of 
lush extravagance and foolish expendi- 
ture are passed.” 





HAS ARGENTINA LEARNED? 

The removal by the Argentine govern- 
ment of all restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of wheat and its products, on the 
basis of a prospective large wheat crop, 
will soon demonstrate whether or not the 
nation has learned anything as the result 
of its experiences in 1920. A year ago 
it looked as though the Argentine flour 
millers were well on the way toward 
establishing themselves as important com- 
petitors in foreign markets; for three 
years their volume of export shipments 
had steadily grown, and in 1919 it was 
more than double what it had been two 
years:before. Foreign sales of more than 
three million barrels of Argentine flour 
within a single year indicated that the 
southern republic was fast assuming a 
new and important position in supplying 
the world, not merely with wheat, but 
with its manufactured product. 

The extraordinarily heavy wheat buying 
of the first months of 1920, after the new 
crop had been harvested, completely 
changed the situation. Wheat exports 
from January to July were more than 
double the quantities ordinarily exported 
in an entire year; on a crop of two hun- 
dred and fourteen million bushels, a 
hundred and eighty millions were shipped 
abroad as fast as freight space could be 
found. The inevitable result was the 
prohibition of all export shipments of 
both wheat and flour, as the domestic re- 
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quirements were found to be seriously 
endangered, 

It_ was, of course, the millers rather 
than the grain shippers who were in- 
jured by this necessary embargo. They 
neither would nor could have exported 
more than the country’s surplus within 
the space of a few months; they had had 
no hand whatever in draining Argentina 
of its wheat supplies. The seasonal move- 
ment of grain made heavy wheat ship- 
ments possible just as soon as the new 
crop began to come in; a corresponding 
movement of flour would have been out 
of the question. The hundred and eighty 
million bushels of wheat sent abroad 
would have represented forty million bar- 
rels of flour, whereas the total flour out- 
put of all the Argentine miils for an 
entire year has never exceeded fourteen 
million barrels. 

A policy of exporting flour instead of 
wheat would, therefore, automatically 
have saved Argentina from the necessity 
of shutting off all foreign shipments; it 
would have provided far more employ- 
ment for Argentine labor, and greatly 
increased the nation’s receipts from the 
grain trade; it would have prevented the 
danger of a domestic wheat shortage, 
and, above ail, it would have enabled the 
Argentine milling industry to strengthen 
the hold on the new foreign markets 
which its unprecedented flour exports of 
1919 had given it. 

What actually happened was just the 
reverse. Only the embargo saved Argen- 
tina from going bread-hungry for months, 
and even so domestic wheat prices were 
forced to abnormally high levels by the 
artificial shortage. In spite of the em- 
bargo, wheat exports in 1920 were fifty 
million bushels greater than ever before. 
Flour exports, on the other hand, de- 
creased by a third from the record of 
the previous year, with two million bar- 
rels shipped abroad instead of three. In 
every possible way Argentina was the 
loser as the result of its policy of export- 
ing the raw material in place of the 
manufactured product. 

The wheat crop now being harvested 
seems likely to be an exceptionally large 
one. There will again be a considerable ex- 
port surplus, and Europe is sufficiently 
short of wheat so that, with exchange and 
price conditions as they are, Argentina 
can presumably sell every bushel it is 
willing to part with. If it repeats its sell- 
ing methods of 1920, the result will un- 
doubtedly be the same, or perhaps even 
more disastrous; there will be inordinately 
heavy wheat shipments for a few months, 
after which all exports will cease, and the 
amount of Argentine flour entering into 
foreign consumption will be less even 
than during the year just ended. 

Argentina is in a position to do exactly 
as it chooses in the matter, for Brazil, its 
largest single customer, is almost entirely 
dependent on it for bread, and Europe 
has for months been counting on large 
importations from the southern republic. 
The experience of 1920 has unquestion- 
ably created a strong public sentiment in 
favor of such measures of control as 
will prevent a repetition of the troubles 
resulting from over-heavy wheat exports, 
and the government is in a position to 
take effective action if it so desires. The 
United States should watch the develop- 
ments of the next few months with par- 
ticular interest, for they will demonstrate, 
no matter what happens, the absolute 
economic necessity of promoting the ex- 
portation of manufactured products in 
place of the raw materials from which 
they are made. 


268 
| ‘THE PLAGUE OF INVESTIGATIONS 

Last summer and fall, when the gener- 
al decline in prices was beginning, and 
business prospects of all kinds appeared 
suddenly disquieting, the country still re- 
tained one blessing for which it was by 
no means sufficiently thankful: Congress 
was not in session. It takes only a short 
time to forget all about Congress; a few 
weeks after a session has ended, to the im- 
mense relief of the entire country; its 
petty bickerings have been lost sight of, 
and its failure to accomplish more than 
a small part of what was expected of it 
is put down as no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

There were a number of important 
matters, mostly left over from the pre- 
ceding spring, which confronted the pres- 
ent short session on its opening in De- 
cember. Above all else, the country was 
still technically at war with Germany, 
and many of its most serious problems 
were inevitably waiting on some form of 
settlement of this absurdity. Congress 
has now been in session for several weeks, 
but the nominal state of war still exists. 

Instead of doing things, Congress has, 
as usual, devoted its time to argument, 
vote-catching bill framing, and investiga- 
tions. In this last and most appetizing 
pursuit it has been ably aided and abet- 
ted by the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has apparently construed itself to 
be the pack of hounds for the congres- 
sional huntsmen. A list of the investiga- 
tions called for, actually begun or in 
prospect, would fill several pages of 
the Congressional Record, and it seems 
likely that the present short session 
will go down in history as the prize win- 
ner for useless undertakings begun and 
left uncompleted. 

The investigation of option trading by 
the House Committee on Agriculture has 
provided an excellent example of the fu- 
tility of a great deal of the present con- 
gressional activity. This investigation was 
based on a bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Dickinson, of Iowa, prohibiting 
trade in grain futures. Of course it had 
to be referred to a committee, and, 
equally as a matter of course, the com- 
mittee had to hold public hearings. Lest 
the bill should slip through unnoticed, it 
was necessary for a considerable number 
of business men to attend these hearings 
and present their views, thereby entailing 
a material loss of valuable time. 

Since the hearings on the Dickinson 
bill, revised measurés with the same ob- 
ject in view have been introduced in both 
the Senate and the House, one by Senator 
Gronna, the other by Representative 
Haugen, and it seems quite probable that 
both of these measures will likewise in- 
volve public hearings. Nobody, not even 
the authors of the bills, presumably ex- 
pects them to pass at the present session. 
Congress is overloaded with legislation, 
and the objections to enacting a law arbi- 
trarily prohibiting future trading in grain 
are so numerous, and the opposition has 
such political strength, that an agreement 
on the subject by both houses of Con- 
gress seems practically impossible. None 
the less, the total waste of time involved 
is very great, and all of it is simply in 
order that a few members of Congress 
may be able to say to their farmer con- 
stituents that they did the best they could 
for their interests. 


The necessities of war gave Congress 
a taste of the delights of irresponsible 
interference with the normal course of 
industry and trade, and of the still great- 
er pleasure of unlimited argument. The 
constant antagonism between the legisla- 
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tive and the executive branches of the 
government has immensely stimulated the 
investigating mania, and the public has 
materially assisted by welcoming every 
new investigation as a promise of condign 
punishment for the elusive “profiteer.” 
Meanwhile, essential laws have failed of 
enactment; the country has been bur- 
dened with a system of taxation which, 
whatever may be said of it in theory, has 
in practice proved unspeakably galling, 
and the expenses of government have 
been permitted to grow beyond all reason. 

There would be far less reason to com- 
plain if congressional 
sometimes accomplished useful results. 
Nine times out of ten, however, the sole 
achievement is the killing of a piece of 
nonsensical legislation which never ought 
to have been perpetrated, and never 
would have been introduced at all if its 
sponsor had not seen an opportunity for 
a brief political advantage to himself. A 
full summary of all the hearings con- 
ducted before congressional committees 
in the past. two years would show that 
only a very few produced positive re- 
sults; the rest merely prevented mistaken 
action. 

When the new Congress convenes, it 
will be with a solid party majority in 
both houses, closely allied with every 
branch of the executive. Some of the 
most persistent time-wasters will have 
disappeared, their places being filled by 
men who were not trained in the wartime 
school of procrastination, argument and 
abuse. Little or nothing is to be hoped 
from the present session, but every repre- 
sentative and senator who will take part 
in the new Congress goes with a clear 
mission from the people: to stop wasting 
time and to get things done. 





THE STATISTICAL MIND 

Stephen Leacock, the often amusing 
but over-productive Canadian professor 
of mathematics and applied humor, once 
wrote an essay on the subject of statis- 
tics, in which he pointed out how impres- 
sive an array of figures always is, wheth- 
er it has any relation to facts or not. 
The larger the figures, the greater the im- 
pression created. Moreover, the amateur 
statistician who resolutely presents de- 
tailed and precise figures whenever he is 
called upon for information runs sur- 
prisingly little risk of being caught when, 
as often happens, he is bluffing. Prac- 
tically all statistical information is purely 
relative in value, and unless one happens 
to have clearly in mind the proper figures 
against which to check such a statement, 
it is more than likely to go unchallenged, 

For example, if you tell almost any- 
body that every man, woman and child in 
the United States annually consumes 
three hundred and ninety-two pounds of 
flour, the statement will mark you as a 
well of statistical wisdom, although it 
happens to be nearly two hundred pounds 
too much. If you approach even a flour 
miller, who is supposed to know about 
such things, and tell him with your most 
optimistic smile that Argentina has a 
short crop this year, “only three hundred 
and twenty-seven million bushels,” he will 
probably agree that this is a surprising 
shrinkage from the first estimates, al- 
though the figure given happens to be 
entirely wrong, and nearly fifty per cent 
more than the largest crop Argentina 
ever produced. 

There is practically no limit to which 
this pleasant game of figures cannot be 
carried with perfect safety, provided al- 
ways nobody writes the figures down. It 
is only the written or printed statistical 
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lie which gets the perpetrator into trouble. 
No one wants to burden his brain with 
tables, and so, when figures are shot at 
him, he almost always lacks any material 
for comparison; but once let a bit of 
statistical information or misinformation 
get into black and white, and the detec- 
tion of error merely depends on whether 
or not anybody is sufficiently interested to 
check the matter up. 

Even so, the habit of accepting figures 
is strong, and the most preposterous 
blunders often pass unchallenged. The 
consular reports published daily by the 
Department of Commerce provide con- 
stant examples of this. The average con- 
sul feels that he must turn in occasional 
trade reports in order to maintain his 
standing as a serviceable representative 
of. his country, but very often his knowl- 
edge is negligible and his accuracy a 
minus quantity. It is easy, for instance, 
in reporting a crop yield figured accord- 
ing to the metric system, to write 
“bushels” instead of “quintals,” and the 
chances are that almost no one will ever 
observe the difference. 

The blind worship of figures is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of today. 
No report is complete without a statisti- 
cal appendix, printed -in fine type so as 
to make it as difficult to read as possible. 
Presumably nobody ever does read it, but 
it lends an air of authority. “Index num- 
bers,” “weighted averages” and “coeffi- 
cients” have become mysterious powers 
with which to conjure. The whole science 
of most professors of efficiency is a mat- 
ter of adding machines and decimal 
points; when they tell you that Bill 
Smith, the office boy, is only five point 
six aught three efficient, when by rights 
he should score six point one eight seven, 
there is nothing left for you to do but 
discharge him on the spot and pray for 
a Number six the next time. 

The statisticians will even figure you 
up for yourself. They will supply weight- 
ed averages for the color of your hair, 
the size of your shoes, the age at which 
your greataunt Maria Jane died, and 
your grandfather’s favorite drink, and 
by using your income tax as a coefficient 
and the number of your remaining teeth 
as an index number, they will tell you 
exactly where you stand in the scale be- 
tween the missing link and the superman. 
Let a “character analyst” inform you that 
you are no good, and you are rightly 
tempted to haul off and hit him; but 
when he shakes his head sorrowfully and 
says your final score is only thirty-seven 
decimal point four zeros and a one out 
of a possible hundred, you know the game 
is up, and there is nothing left but to go 
home and die. 

The awe which most people instinctive- 
ly feel in the presence of statistics comes 
largely from unfamiliarity with them. 
No one is greatly impressed by figures re- 
garding matters with which he is thor- 
oughly conversant, partly because he is 
able to make intelligent comparisons, and 
partly because he knows by experience 
the possibility, or rather the likelihood, 
of error. When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for example, publishes a report 
on some branch of industry, those direct- 
ly involved regard its statistical tables 
with only a faint interest, arising princi- 
pally from curiosity to see what effect 
that particular bit of misinformation will 
have on the public mind. People in gen- 
eral, on the other hand, are immensely 
impressed by such evidences of profound 
wisdom. They do not, of course, study 
the figures presented, but they accept un- 
hesitatingly the con¢lusions based on 
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them, simply because the figures are there. 

No one would deny the value of care- 
fully compiled statistical information, 
but just now the national reverence for 
figures is unquestionably doing a consid- 
erable amount of harm. Almost any ab- 
surdity can find credence if only it has a 
few statistical tables back of it. The 
old statement to the effect that figures 
cannot lie is disproved by the fact that 
they do lie energetically every day, but 
this is a fact which people seem exceed- 
ingly slow to perceive. Until there is a 
reaction against the present tyranny of 
statistics, people will doubtless continue 
to accept in tabular form information 
which they would laugh at if it were pre- 
sented in plain English. 





BREAD AND TEETH 

Some years ago there was an outbreak 
or revival of the ancient argument that 
modern white bread caused defective 
teeth, and that the coarse, dark bread of 
the peasantry was the only kind that 
preserved them. The contention was made 
that the teeth of our ancestors were kept 
in good condition because they ate bread 
made from old-fashioned flour, ground 
on millstones, 

At the time, The Northwestern Miller 
went to some trouble to disprove the fal- 
lacies, showing, in the first place, that the 
ancestral teeth were by no means sound 
and good, and, in the second place, that 
the character and quality of the bread 
eaten had little or nothing to do with the 
condition of the teeth. To this end it 
quoted sound historical authorities and 
published the opinions of the editors of 
several dental journals. 

Recently this old and absurd theory 
has been again advanced, and it is even 
said that in some so-called “dental col- 
leges” it is given out as “instruction.” 
This seems incredible, since there is not 
the slightest warrant for it, and it has 
been repeatedly discredited and dis- 
proved by authoritative statements. How- 
ever, such fallacies, always encouraged 
by food cranks and faddists, have a habit 
of recurring periodically. 

Instead of preserving the teeth, coarse 
breads actually, contribute to their decay. 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner in his book, “The 
Immigrant Tide, its Ebb and Flow,” has 
this to say on the subject: 

“If it ever was true that coarse fare 
makes strong teeth, it certainly has not 
been true during the period of my obser- 
vations among the peasant people of Eu- 
rope, where I know the bread to be 
coarsest and the fare simplest, as, for in- 
stance, in impoverished Montenegro. 
There the old, toothless hags are most 
numerous, and even the mouths of the 
young are disfigured by decaying teeth. 
This is especially true of the Alpine and 
Carpathian regions, out of which many 
of the Slavic immigrants come; there-a 
woman of forty is usually an old woman 
because she has no teeth. She is ugly, in 
consequence, and therefore neglected by 
her husband, 

“The immigrant woman has discovered 
that gold in the teeth renews one’s youth, 
and it preserves one’s charm and is apt 
to keep lovers and husbands more loyal. 
Mistresses in America know how readily 
these foreign servants sacrifice their 
wages upon the dentist’s altar. 

“Not only does dentistry keep the wom- 
en young and their lovers faithful, it 
keeps the men in good health, adds to 
their selfrespect, and into regions hither- 
to untouched by their beneficent influence 
it has introduced tooth brushes and den- 
tifrices.” 














Tapects | from map all pore indi- 
cate an improvement, if not in actual 
flour. buying orders, at least in inquiry 
and shipping directions. While the buy- 
ing has been scattered, and in no star- 
tlingly large quantities, there has been 
more of it in the aggregate than for 
many weeks past. The indications are 
that the higher priced flour with which 
the market has until recently been filled 
has been pretty thoroughly disposed of, 
leaving room for new purchases. 

Wheat has fluctuated more or less, but 
without going far in either direction 
from the general level it has of late main- 
tained, and consequently there has been 
little change in flour quotations. Where- 
as, a year ago, spring wheat patents were 
$2@2.25 higher than soft winters, and 
about $1 above hard winters, there is 
now practically no differential between 
them and soft winters, and hard winters 
are only about 40c lower. 

The feed market continues dull and 
weak, which involves an element of un- 
certainty for flour prices. The usual win- 
ter advance in feed prices has been post- 
poned so long that it threatens to run 
into the normal decline during the spring. 
The decline in feed has been proportion- 
ately much greater than in flour, for bran 
has lost 45 per cent of its maximum price 
reached last May, while patent flour rep- 
resents a decline of 33 per cent. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Jan. 15 ........ - $9.85 $10.20 
Fan, 8 .cceee 10.00 9.65 10.05 
Tan, 2 wcccccces 10.15 9.80 10.10 
DOO, 1 ccodeoce 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Wd ccoscnces Sean 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 om - 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 eooose 13.90 °12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1. ee 13.55 12.80 12.60 
JAF 1 cvcose ° 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June @ ~....-.. 16.36 14.55 13.85 
May 15* ...... 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1. eee 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ..cccce 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1. - 13.70 12.80 12.26 
Feb. 1 ccccccee 14,66 13.70 12.40 


*Calendar year high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$7.30 $7.75 
7.25 7.50 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.06 
10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.95 10.70 
10.55 10.35 





*Calendar year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 15 
was $32.75 per ton, which compares with 
$33.25 ldst week, with the high point of 
$59.80 reached in May, and with the fol- 
lowing first-of-the-month quotations: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter * winter 
Jan, 9-16 ....... . 45 37 
Jan. 2-8 ........ 41 45 22 
December av'ge.. - 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average.. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
. June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average, 42 73 48 
January average..° 61 84 65 
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Mitwavxer, Wis. Jan. 17.—Feed 
prices held fairly steady this week. Mills 
are not offering much, due to light opera- 
tion. Jobbers report ‘business quiet, with 
large buyers out of the market. Mills 
are selling most of their surplus in mixed 
cars with flour. Stocks generally are 
rather light, and shippers are looking for 
an improved demand, but the weather 
has been against heavy feeding. There 
was a little more inquiry for January- 
February shipment, but buyers prefer 
later delivery, and in some cases are pay- 
ing a premium for the deferred. Ship- 
pers are not pressing sales, but are wait- 
ing for a general demand which they 
expect will soon follow. 

Northwestern markets are steady on 
bran and middlings, with little being of- 
fered for prompt shipment. ea 
feeds exceptionally dull and difficult to 
sell, except at liberal discount. There 
are indications that bran and middlings 
will work closer together. Shippers have 
been drawing their supplies from country 
mills, which were willing to sell at less 
than Minneapolis mills. Business light, 
due to extremely light offerings. Ship- 
pers willing to sell quite freely for Janu- 
ary, but not offering February feed lib- 
erally. 

Southwestern markets quiet, with of- 
ferings small. Most mills were able to 

lace their surplus feed at home and 

ave little to offer for shipment. There 
has been some reselling of feed by west- 
ern jobbers. Demand in the South only 
fair; prospects, however, are for more 
liberal —— Hominy feed dull and 
lower, with offerings more liberal. Oat 
feed slow of sale, with mixers out of the 
market. Most mills have considerable on 
storage. The trade is looking for lower 
prices, and buys only as it is obliged to. 

There is no improvement in the cen- 
tral states. Most large jobbers out of 
the market, having feed that is still un- 
sold. Demand fair in mixed cars, but 
straight carload business dull. Consid- 
erable barley is being shipped from the 
West, which comes in direct competition 
with millfeed.. Colder weather is needed 
to stimulate business. Oat feed in light 
demand. Near-by mills continue to sup- 
ply local trade with feed for immediate 
use. Demand good at the mill door. 

Eastern demand quiet; with stocks at 
junction points sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. Large buyers holding off, 


but making inquiry for February deliv- 
ery. Some bids received, but too low for 
acceptance. The small trade is buying 
fairly well, and stocks will soon be ex- 
hausted. Jobbers are looking for a de- 
cided improvement within the next 


month. 
H. N. Witson. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 17 Jan. 18 





Jan.15 Jan.8 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...242,755 231,965 386,280 274,965 
St. Paul ....... 0,290 3,930 12,695 6,885 
Duluth-Superior 9,075 8,120 26,540 8,900 
Milwaukee ..... 1,135 3,810 14,900 11,300 
Totals ....... 263,255 247,825 440,415 302,050 
Outside mills*..159,565 ...... 156,465 ...... 





Ag’gate sprg.422,820 ...... 596,880 


St. Louis ...... 18,900 13,800 27,700 28,200 
St. Louist ....: 36,800 32,620 49,400 48,000 
Buffalo ........113,150 105,970 117,350 128,950 
Rochester ..... 7,600 7,900 11,850 9,100 
Chicago ....... 22,000 17,500 22,750 21,250 


63,500 69,500 81,000 55,500 


Kansas City.... 
203,440 184,285 372,985 206.975 


Kansas Cityt... 


Omaha ........ 17,300 38,710 24,360 13,350 
Toledo ........ 22,700 16,100 33,500 24,145 
Toledof ....... 58,925 35,550 651,840 38,890 
Indianapolis ... 6,630 5,770 18,410 4,660 
Nashville** .... 83,360 65,880 162,500 96.915 
Portland, Oreg. 27,890 22,490 24,985 30,255 
MORCIS 2 ccccces 28,315 17,110 47,160 19,130 
Tacoma ....... 21,2385 8,045 57,290 19,370 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan, 17 Jan. 18 





Jan.15 Jan.8 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 4 42 70 53 
Bt. Paw) .sccccccss 44 17 54 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 24 22 72 25 
Outside mills* .... 51 43 50 47 
Average spring.. 46 41 62 48 
Milwaukee ........ 8 16 62 63 
Bt, EMU ccccccces 37 27 54 56 
A”, ee 48 42 64 62 
BURRIS ccccccscecs 68 64 70 77 
Rochester ........ 41 42 64 49 
CRICRBO ccccccccec 82 58 86 75 
Kansas City ...... 61 67 83 68 
Kansas Cityt ..... 41 40 85 52 
Omaha ...cccsceee 15 100 65 
TOES ccccccccese 34 70 50 
Toledof .........- 22 73 50 
Indianapolis . 25 81 20 
Nashville** 31 73 50 
Portland, Oregon... 58 46 58 74 
Beattle ....cccceee 54 32 89 40 
PACOMB cccccccese 37 14 100 33 
Totals ..........+ 44 34 70 58 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 15 at 
all above points shows an increase of 10 
per cent from week ending Jan. 8. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 














r—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1921 1920 1921 ~— 1921 1920 

Jan. 12 ... 187 224 117 275 280 
Jan. 13 ... 253 276 49 10 879 208 
Jan. 14... 298 235 30 13 437 204 
Jan. 15 ... 224 320 79 8 3838 203 
Jan. 17 433 449 256 9 5686 284 
Jan. 18 282 399 78 1 663 429 
Totals ..1,677 1,903 609 58 2,578 1,607 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 19.) 


Nasnvittr.—Little change noted in 
flour trade. Buying continues in small 
lots for immediate shipment. Millfeed 
in fair demand. 


PuitavetpHia.—Flour limits steadily 
maintained, but trade slow. Local job- 
bers and bakers lack confidence, and 
operate cautiously. Millfeed quiet and 
unchanged. 


Kansas Crry.—Little change is report- 
ed in milling situation from last week. 
Inquiry somewhat improved, but buyers’ 
ideas are below cost, mills state. Mill- 
feed market weaker. No increase in 
offerings, but demand is very light. 


Boston.—Some _spri wheat millers 
report improved pe mom 4 but general in- 
quiry slow. Prices 25@35e lower on 
springs, with hard winters and soft win- 
ters about steady. Millfeed dull and 
shade lower. White corn goods steady, 
but yellow corn products 10c lower per 
100 Ibs. 


InpranaPouis.— Demand for wheat 
flour, after improving considerably the 
latter part of last week, slackened again 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. Quo- 
tations by millers in this part of Indiana 
show no important changes compared 
with last Saturday. Trade in millfeed is 
only fair. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour conditions still im-. 
proving. Inquiries coming in better than 
for some time past. Trade showing 
more confidence in oo market, but in- 
dividual sales are small and for imme- 
diate shipment. Stocks of flour in bak- 
ers’ hands gradually being reduced. Fair 
demand for millfeed. 


Sr. Lovis.—Some soft wheat mills do- 
ing fair trade in southern market, other- 
wise flour continues dull and weak in 
sympathy with wheat. Free offerings of 
Canadian flour at tempting prices re- 
— but few sales. Millfeed exceed- 
ingly dull and prices steady. Flour and 
feed quotations nominally unchanged, 
though some mills shading prices some- 
what. 


Battimmore.—Flour lower to sell but 
not quotably so, with most mills following 
the ups from this level and not the 
downs. A few mills are offering con- 
cessions, but these are the exception and 
are receiving no encouragement from 
buyers. Hoover’s statement at Indian- 
apolis last night that within our borders 
we have food enough for our people for 
18 months and are only eight months 
from another harvest is not helping things 
much. Feed steady and inactive. 


Cuicaco.—There is no noticeable im- 
provement in the bookings of flour, 
though inquiries are more plentiful. 
Local mills have sold a little more, main- 
ly in mixed cars, than of late, but not of 
sufficient amount to warrant operating 
at more than three fourths capacity. 
Practically all flour that has been pressed 
on the market has gone into consump- 
tion. Flour stocks of jobbers and bak- 
ers continue only moderate. Trade is 
hopeful of better business shortly. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 18. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Philadelphia 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore 
Spring first patent ......cccesesscccceeseees $9.40@10.00 $9.95@10.20 $.....@..... $9.70@10.00 $11.00@11.50 $10.00@10.25 $10.25@10.75 $11.00@11.25 $9.90@10.30 $10.35@11.60 
Spring standard patent .....-+.---eeeeeeeeee 9.25@ 9.40 9.50@ 9.95 oe @ sccee 8.75@ 9.30 9.50@10.25 9.50@ 9.75 10.00 @ 10.25 9.50@10.75 9.35@ 9.90 Ccoce@ecece 
Spring first clear .....eeeceeeereresereveees 7.25@ 7.60 6.60@ 7.00 00 eB ecco 6.90@ 7.25 7.40@ 8.00 Te? Ferre 8.00@ 8.50 rere, rt tt: cesce@ s cove cccce@occce 
Hard winter short patent .......-eeeeeeeeee 9.50@10.00 coe Doce 9.40@ 9.65 9.50@10.00 tee 6 Ps cae 10.00@10.25 10.25@ 10.75 9.85 @10.50 90@10.25 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter straight .....-.eeeeeseeeernces 8.65@ 9.00 Pe 8.25@ 8.76 8.60@ 9.10 > iy .00 9.50@ 9.75 9.75@10.25 eccce @ececs 35@ 9.75 ere: feere 
Hard winter first clear ........eeceeeeeeene 7.25@ 7.75 y Pee 6.65@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.26 5@ 8.00 eres SeTre 0060 6@ «ene eB csce co@Pecece ~@..... 
Soft winter short patent..........-.++6. sere 10.00@10.40 ere, Pere --@. 9.80@11.50 ° -@. My wry 00 0008, 6 OP cess 9.75 @10.50 err 10.80@11.70 
Soft winter straight ........-sccecceseseces 9.30@ 9.75 o sac ee euses ooo @. 9.00@ 9.50 8. 8.15 @ 9. 25 3 5@ 8.50 *8.25@ 9.25 9.50@10.00 8.50@ 9.15 9.85 @10.10 
Soft winter first clear. .........seeeeeeeeence 7.25@ 7.40 v coe es ccce --@.. 7.00@ 7.25 ° -@. Reems ° ere. Peers: 9.00@ 9.50 oer @. 7.50@ 8.00 
RYO ROUT, WRITS .ccccccccccccccevccsceccces 9.75@ 9.90 9.85@ 9.90 --@.. © @ voce a.00@ie.ce 9.00@ 9.50 coe os ccce 9.00@ 9.75 ---@. coc oe cece 
Rye MOUs, GANAATA 2.0... cccccccsccsvoccces 6.80@ 7.25 6.45@ 6.50 --@.. cass seyciscccs Sea Ose ecDvcsss sees sQPacess --@. eee sves 
FEED— 
SRR DE i 6.0.0 oo5.0000000000c0seegsde0 e+ee 28.00@28.50 27.00 @ 28.00 ror er wees oo Doce 36.00 @37.00 36.00 @ 37.00 «+» @37.00 «ees» @35.50 ccoceQ@ecese 
BERG WHROET BEER cccccccccccccccvccveccees 27.50 @ 28.00 6000 eM ec ccc 25.00 @ 25.50 ae Basie a ee Te. eee «e000 @ ccces see «@37.50 0 00 oe cece once ee csce 
WOES WHAGEE BEAM ccccscccccccccscccscetcecs 28.00@ 28.50 wees UR ose rer, lrere: 30.00@31. 00 oe @ eee 39.00 @ 40.00 37.00 @ 38.00 ++» @38.00 oscee@oce 31.00@ 32.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.50 @28700 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00@ 25.00 Tr ~ Ae 33.00@34.00 : 33.00 @ 34.00 35.00 @37.50 @31.50 32.50@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 32.00 @33.00 30.00 @33.00 25.50 @ 26.00 30.000 88.0 00 ri Pee 37.00@38.00 36.00 @ 37.00 38.00 @ 40.00 - -@36.50 ert, Sire 
j a RR OCR err ere te 39.00 @ 40.60 35.00@ 40.00 vedoeQ@ocece covce@e cove @ee 44.00 @ 45.00 42.00 @ 43.00 - @47.50 sone + @44.60 eer rere 
e , Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana — patent 
WOREED cccccccvecceess rere, Pere coco @ o0ee coc e De cece ee Fer coe Da vcee rt Fr 
San Francisco ........ --@10.70 --@9.00 7.50@ 8.40 -»@10.40 - @11.20 --@10.30 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
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ARGENTINE CROP YIELDS 


Total Wheat Estimated at 183,716,500 Bus, 
With Quantity Available for Export 
119,416,000 Bus 

Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Jan. 13.— 

(Special Cable)—The total yields of Ar- 

ntine crops are officially estimated as 

Taeons wheat, 183,716,500 bus; flaxseed, 

43,305,000 bus; oats, 48,288,000 bus. The 

quantity of wheat available for export is 
officially estimated at 119,416,000 bus. - 
Wuraw J. Lams. 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 





Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21%,. 183,717 ....-. 48,28 43,305 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,691 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,1156 58,839 32,009 8,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45.040 
1918-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-18... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22.534 
1910-11... 145.981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28.212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 658,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192.489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21*... 15,014 cece 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,200 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2.5625 8,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8.447 2.5°6 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-18.... 16,971 9,464 2.940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2.548 4,028 
1910-11. 15.452 7,945 1,980 3,716 


*January estimate, 
Details of 1920-21 acreage (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires .... 4,559 640 1,473 
Santa Fe ........ 2,966 1,361 42 
Cordoba .....-++++ 4,203 656 156 
Entre Rios ....--. 815 741 185 
La Pampa .......+ 2,124 74 158 
Other .cccccccece 346 12 49 
Totals .....0+55 15,014 8,484 2,063 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1920°........ 1,937,254 1913........- 1,396,069 


1918. .ccccces 8,094,213 1912......+6. 1,473,696 
1918 ....c000% 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
2927. wccccecs 1,269,608 1910......... 1,292.570 
1986. cccscce 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
DIB. cccccces 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914. ccccccce 764,040 1907......... 1,427,989 

“*Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 11% months, No flour 


exports since Aug. 12. 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
184,600 159,434 38,124 26,701 
119,678 74,804 33,023 22,830 
107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
$2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
$6,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 365,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25.599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
82,601 106,046 21,199 3,588 





*Jan, 1-Dec. 9, 11% months. 

Exports of barley in 1920 (11% months), 
2,327,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 





Deluge of Argentine Estimates 

Cnicaco, Inu., Jan. 15.—The wheat 
trade has been deluged with Argentine 
estimates for several weeks. The surplus 
is variously estimated by Argentine peo- 
ple at 82,500,000 to 140,000,000 bus. One 
of the best authorities cabled on Jan. 
13, estimating it at 93,000,000 bus. The 
official Argentine crop estimate, as re- 
ceived here, is 187,000,000 bus as the total 
yield. Consumptive requirements there 
are 67,000,000 bus, leaving a surplus of 
120,000,000 bus. Argentine shipments 
last week were only 20,000 bus, while a 
year ago they were 3.143.000. 

Usually, Argentina begins to ship 
heavily around the middle of January, 
but cables from there say the movement 
will be delayed. Chicago interests 
which have been short wheat and corn in 
Buenos Aires have bought liberally of 
late, and closed their trades. This has 
been one of the causes for the late 
strength. . 

One of the largest traders here as- 
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sumes that, with the cutting down of the 
Argentine estimates and with rains in 
Australia, which are interfering with 
harvest and may damage quality, and 
with poor prospects in India, it will be 
necessary for foreigners who have count- 
ed on securing large supplies from Ar- 
gentina and Australia to revise their esti- 
mates on a downward scale. He believes 
that this will result in foreigners buying 
more wheat from America. 
C. H. Cuarren. 





DUTY ON WHEAT INCREASED 


Senate Finance Committee Favorably Re- 
ports Emergency Bill with Tariff on 
Wheat at 40c per Bu 


Wasutnorton, D. C., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Senate finance commit- 
tee yesterday favorably reported the 
emergency tariff bill, loaded down with 
some 10 additional amendments over the 
form in which the House adopted it two 
weeks ago. 

The committee increased the tariff on 
wheat from 30c per bu to 40c. Wheat 
flour and semolina remain unchanged, 
with a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem 
and, similarly, corn and maize at lic per 
bu of 56 lbs, 

Opinion in Senate circles remains un- 
changed that there is small chance that 
an agreement on the measure between 
the two legislative branches can be reached 
before March 4. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





REMEDY FOR POOR BUSINESS 


Expansion of Foreign Trade Urged by Presi- 
dent of National Chamber of Com- 
merce as One of Chief Palliatives 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 15.—Remedies 
for present business depression lie in ex- 
pansion of foreign trade, Foes of do- 
mestic trade on a basis of lowered pro- 
duction costs and narrower seliing mar- 
gins, and in obtaining co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor, it was asserted 
in Indianapolis, Monday, by Joseph H. 
Defrees, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He 
spoke at an inaugural luncheon at the 
Columbia Club in connection with the be- 
ginning of a term of four years by War- 
ren T. McCray as governor of Indiana, 

“Just now,” Mr. Defrees said, “we are 
suffering from what, for want of a bet- 
ter term, may be called ‘nervous appre- 
hension,’ as distinguished from the ‘nerv- 
ous prosperity’ which characterized the 
recent period of reckless expenditures. 
We are not suffering from overproduc- 
tion, but rather from underconsumption. 

“It is a buyer’s market. One would 
suppose that if it is a buyer’s market the 
buyers would be busy buying, but there 
is a strange inconsistency in human na- 
ture, which makes people more anxious 
to buy in a rising market, a seller’s mar- 
ket. In a falling market, people are apt 
to refrain from buying because they be- 
lieve later they may buy cheaper. That, 
however, is not the cause of reaction 
among our people. ; 

“There has been a feeling more or less 
prevalent throughout the country that the 
prevailing prices were not justified, that 
those in trade (that is, in the other fel- 
low’s trade) were taking advantage of 
the circumstances and psychological con- 
ditions. It produced a sentiment which 
led many consumers to the conclusion 
that they were not getting a square deal. 
The sellers’ job is to convince the buyers 
that they are offering a square deal, and 
the best way to convince is to offer, in 
fact, a square deal. 

“Methods of financing foreign trade 
are different from those of financing in- 
ternal trade. Long time credits are de- 
manded. They are especially demanded 
in these times, when the liquid capital of 
the people abroad is so largely depleted. 
Our commercial banks are not organized 
to supply this want. No better solution 
has been suggested than the organization 
of foreign financing corporations under 
the Edge law. The recent $100,000,000 
foreign financing corporation proposed 
upon the initiative of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association should be supported. Its 
operation should open up foreign trade 
for this country to an extent not hitherto 
dreamed of.” 





Epwarp H. ZIEGNER. 


CO-OPERATIVE SALES PLAN 


Kansas City Man Seeking Small Millers’ Sup- 
port for Blending Plant and Export 
Sales Agency at New Orleans 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 15.—The Unit- 
ed States Flour Mills Co, is the some- 
what inclusive title adopted by the or- 
ganizers of a company, temporary head- 
quarters of which are in Kansas City, 
which proposes to raise $2,500,000 to be 
used for the purpose of establishing a 
sales agency and an a warehouse 
and blending plant at New Orleans to 
handle the surplus flour output of small 
mills throughout the central and western 
states. 

The plans of the company, which are 
somewhat unique, provide for contract- 
ing to take the entire surplus flour out- 
put of miller members at a fixed profit 
of 25c per bbl to the miller, based on 
his own costs of wheat and conversion. 
The contracts to take the mill’s surplus 
are for a period of one year, but condi- 
tional upon the miller’s taking preferred 
8 per cent shares in the company to an 
amount in dollars equal to half the 


* number of barrels contracted to the com- 


pany. He then obtains an equal face 
value of common stock. A miller, op- 
erating a small plant and figuring that 
he can make an extra 10,000 bbls of 
flour per year, puts in $5,000, for which 
he receives preferred stock in that sum 
and 50 shares of common stock, together 
with the company’s obligation to take 
the 10,000 bbls of flour at 25c per bbl 
profit to the miller. 

With the $2500,000, which the com- 
pany proposes to raise, it means to build 
a 6,000-bb] flour blending plant and 
50,000-bb] storage plant at New Orleans, 
at which point all flour will be assem- 
bled. The blending plant will be unique, 
in that each car upon arrival will be 
bulked and run to a bin, from which it 
will be drawn when needed for oe 

Effort is being made to interest mil 
ers of 200 bbls and less daily capacity. 

H. L. O’Daniel, formerly manager of 
the Kingman (Kansas) Mills, later 
manager of the Independent Milling Co., 
Kingman, and more recently sales mana- 
ger of the Associated Mill & Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, is principally active in 
promoting the plan. With him is asso- 
ciated Carlos F. de Berna, of San Fran- 
cisco. R. E. Srerxrne. 





SUMNER-BUDD CHANGES STYLE 

The style of the brokerage business 
heretofore conducted for several years 
as Sumner-Budd & Co., 525 Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been changed to Sumner & Krutzsch, to 
conform to the personnel which has been 
in control for the past year or so. 

This business was started several years 
ago by N. F. Sumner and Clarence A. 
Budd, and has been quite successful, win- 
ning a substantial place for itself in the 
trade of Indianapolis and Indiana. Clar- 
ence Budd, who had been well known in 
this connection, and previously as a flour 
salesman, withdrew a year or so ago to 
engage in other business, and finally sold 
out his interest to E. H. Krutzsch, who 
had been associated with the firm for 
some time as a flour and feed salesman. 
Mr. Krutzsch is a successful and experi- 
enced flour and feed man, and gives his 
personal attention exclusively to this end 


of the business. 
W. H. Wicern. 


AKIN-ERSKINE STOCK INCREASE 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., of Evansville, has increased its pre- 
ferred stock of $300,000 to $500,000, and 
its common stock from $200,000 to $500,- 
000. Changes in the articles of incorpora- 
tion providing for the larger capitaliza- 
tion were filed Monday with the secretary 
of state in Indianapolis. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 








TRADE REPORTS BY CABLE 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 15.—The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has inaugurated a monthly cable 
service from its trade commissioners and 
commercial attachés located in the princi- 
pal commercial centers of the world. 
The bureau’s field officers have been in- 
structed to cable Washington headquar- 
ters not later than the 8th of each month 
regarding the salient facts about com- 
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mercial developments in their several ter- 
ritories. A summary of these cables will 
be released immediately to the press, and 
will be subsequently published in the 
daily Commerce Reports. In explaining 
the reasons for the establishment of the 
new service the bureau states that mailed 
reports from its foreign correspondents 
have been found unserviceable in keep- 
ing pace with the rapidity of change in 
commercial and economic affairs abroad. 
Joun J. MarRinan, 





HOOVER AND THE CABINET 


“Underground” News Service from Ohio In- 
dicates Choice of Former Food Adminis- 
trator as One of Harding’s Cabinet 


Wasurinoron, D. C., Jan. 15.—The ele- 
ment in the Republican party of which 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, 
seems right now to be the moving spirit, 
that has been decrying Herbert Hoover 
as a possibility for the Harding cabinet, 
is having sleepless nights and worrisome 
days at present. Word has been com- 
municated via the “underground” from 
Marion that Senator Harding has finally 
concluded upon the selection of Herbert 
Hoover and former Senator John W. 
Weeks for his official family, and that all 
other selections are still very much “up 
in the air.” 

Just what posts Messrs. Hoover and 
Weeks will be invited to fill has not de- 
veloped with sufficient clarity to warrant 
a forecast. Both men have been sug- 
gested for several portfolios, any one of 
which, it is conceded, they could fill with 
credit. 





Joun J. Marginan, 





H. E. JOHNSON RETIRES 


Vice President and General Manager Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. Resigns and 
Retires from Active Business Life 


It became known this week that Her- 
bert E. Johnson, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century intimately associated 
with J. K. Mullen in the management 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
and for many years vice president and 
general manager of that nome Bt had 
resigned and: gone, accompanied by his 
family, to Florida for an extended vaca- 
tion. It is understood to be Mr. John- 
son’s intention not again to engage in 
active business. 

The associations between Mr. Mullen, 
president of the Colorado company, Mr. 
Johnson, and a number of other older 
men of the organization had extended 
over very many years in close intimacy. 
During this time, the company arose 
from a somewhat local milling concern 
to a great corporation owning and op- 
erating mills throughout the Rocky 
Mountain states. The greatest regret at 
Mr. Johnson’s retirement is expressed by 
Mr. Mullen and other company heads. 

While no official announcement has yet 
been made, it is understood that James 
A. McSwigan will assume Mr. Johnson’s 
duties as general manager. 








CUBA EXTENDS MORATORIUM 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 15.—An authori- 
zation to extend the moratorium in Cuba 
for a period of four months is provided 
for in a bill adopted by the Cuban senate 
in Havana this week. The measure has 
the sanction of President Menocal and 
is reported to be acceptable to Major 
General Enoch Crowder, who is expected 
to take up Cuba’s financial problem as 
soon as he has succeeded in straightening 
out the tangle resulting from the recent 
presidential election. The bill now goes 
to the House for consideration. 

Under provisions of the measure, 
drafts, promissory notes and other com- 
mercial obligations contracted before 
Oct. 10, 1920, the date of the issuance of 
the first moratorium decree and now due, 
or falling due before April 30, next, 
would be payable in four installments, 

Fifteen per cent would be paid before 
Jan. 31, 25 per cent before Feb. 28, 25 
< cent before March 31 and 35 per cent 

efore April 30. Bank deposits bearing 

dates prior to Oct. 10, 1920, would be 
subject to withdrawal as follows: Fif- 
teen per cent before Feb. 10, 15 per cent 
before March 10, 20 per cent before 
April 10, 25 per cent before May 10 and 
25 per cent before June 10, 1921. 
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OPTION LEGISLATION IS UNLIKELY 





Mass of Testimony Taken at Hearings in Washington Not Expected to Result 
in Antifuture Trading Bills Being Passed at This Session 
of Congress—Barnes Before Committee 


Wasuinerton, D. C., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius H. Barnes, former 
head of the Grain Corporation, told the 
House agricultural committee at the 
Monday hearing that future trading was 
an indispensable part of the grain mar- 
keting machinery. Mr. Barnes not only 
reiterated the arguments that have been 
piled up for the past week against the 

roposed abolition of optional trading, 
ut expressed the opinion that there 
should more exchanges, and that, un- 
der proper regulations, future trading 
ought to be expanded instead of cur- 
tailed. — 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 15.—Not- 
withstanding the simultaneous introduc- 
tion here late this week of a revised bill 
to tax future trading out of existence, 
by Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee, and Congressman Haugen, head 
of the corresponding committee of the 
House, there is small chance of the enact- 
ment of legislation of this type at this 
session of Congress. 

The House committee on agriculture 
was overwhelmed with testimony at the 
hearings this week against the proposed 
abolition of optional trading. Among 
those who testified were F. M. Crosby, 
representing the Washburn-Crosby Co; 
J. D. McMillan and F. C, Van Dusen, 
representing the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce; F. A. Chamberlain, repre- 
senting the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis; Professor James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University; S. B. Barteau, of 
Zumbrota, Minn., representing farmers’ 
elevator concerns; and several others, in- 
cluding Congressman Young, of North 
Dakota, who spoke in favor of more 
stringent’ régulation of grain exchanges. 

Mr. Crosby, speaking on behalf of 
northwestern millers, expressed the opin- 
ion that to legislate future trading out 
of existence would be a bad step for not 
only grain buyers, but for producers and 
consumers of cereal products as well. 
Explaining the necessity for millers to 
buy wheat in excess of their immediate 
needs, Mr. Crosby declared it was impos- 
sible for his concern to keep enough 
wheat of proper milling quality for a 
30-day run. Stating the broad reasons 
why millers buy wheat in excess of mill- 
ing demands, he cited the following: 

“Production of wheat is seasonal, while 
demand for flour is periodical. Periods 
of heaviest wheat offerings and flour de- 
mand are not coincident, and the areas 
of the largest consumption, both domestic 
and export, are east of the wheat pro- 
ducing areas. 

“Millers must buy wheat when it is of- 
fered, or it will be exported; therefore, 
the miller must maintain»his wheat sup- 
ply regardless of flour sales. He must 
sell flour when the demand exists, regard- 
less of his ability to replenish wheat 
supplies, 

“The miller must maintain a flow of 
wheat to the mills in order to assure un- 
interrupted operation and regular flow 
of flour to the consuming centers to meet 
occurring demands; otherwise, continuity 
of operation would be impracticable and 
shortages of flour would develop at con- 
suming centers from time to time.” 

Urging the necessity of continuing the 
future trading practice, Mr. Crosby said 
that it provided necessary finances on 
the most advantageous terms. To elimi- 
nate future trading, he said, would create 
added risks, increase margins, and un- 
stabilize the entire marketing machinery 
of the grain trades. 

Voicing the position of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, F. C. Van Dusen 
declared that the abolition of future 
trading would produce complete demor- 
alization in the grain and milling busi- 
ness. He predicted that the result of 
such legislation would cause the grain 
and milling business of the country to 
drift into the control of concerns with 
very large financial resources. 


Mr. Van Dusen contended that the 


price of grain is now fixed by the laws of 
supply and demand. He pointed out that 


during the process of economic readjust- 
ment of late the prices of farm products 
not subject to the future trading prac- 
tice had fallen much more p coum than 
those subject to optional trading. He 
told the committee that trading in the 
Minneapolis Chamber is carefully po- 
liced, and reminded them that there had 
been no corners or failures in years. 

Professor James E. Boyle, of Cornell 
University, formerly an instructor in the 
North Dakota Agricultural School and 
subsequently an agent of the United 
States Bureau of Markets, declared that 
future trading was an essential factor in 
the grain marketing machinery of the 
country. He expressed the opinion that 
the future would see exchanges for trad- 
ing in additional farm commodities such 
as hay, hides, Wool and other products 
not now traded largely in produce mar- 
kets. He reminded the committee that 
Europe had tried the experiment of 
abolishing future trading, with such dis- 
astrous results that the practice had been 
revived. Official reports from American 
consuls abroad, he said, showed that op- 
tional trading lessened the margin of 
price between producer and consumer. 

At yesterday’s hearing, Congressman 
Young, of North Dakota, chairman of 
the agricultural subcommittee of the 
ways and means committee, presented a 
brief on the regulation of grain ex- 
changes prepared by Benjamin Drake, 
attorney for the Equity Exchange. 
Among other statements the brief 
charged that the methods of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber were in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust act, and that 90 
per cent of the commissions derived from 
operations in the Minneapolis exchange 
originated in “purely gambling transac- 
tions.” 

Congressman McLaughlin, of Michi- 
gan, a member of the committee, took 
vigorous exception to these statements, 
and pointed out that the Equity was on 
record for membership in the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber, and that, moreover, it fa- 
vored the continuance of hedging opera- 
tions. 

Congressman Young proposed that, in- 
stead of the drastic legislation now pend- 
ing before the committee, the following 
regulatory measures be undertaken, to be 
followed, if necessary, by supplementary 
restrictions: 

“Uniform rules for all grain exchanges 
and the liberalization of their regulations 
to permit the admission of co-operative 
exchanges to membership. 

“Amendment of the future trading 
rules so that the buyer can actually get 
what he contracts for or its equivalent, 
and so that the seller will have no more 
to say about the date of delivery than the 
buyer. 

“That official records open to govern- 
mental inspection of all exchange trans- 
actions be kept. 

“That a governmental board of control 
have supervision over all. produce ex- 
changes, subject to such limitations as 
Congress may see fit to define.” 

Mr. Young concluded his statement 
with the suggestion that, since “there is 
no doubt that future trading is gam- 
bling,’ the government should “either 
stop it or sit in.” 

Notwithstanding the serious manner in 
which the heads of both congressional 
committees on agriculture are proceed- 
ing with consideration of the optional 
trading legislation, there is little expec- 
tation among members of the commit- 
tees that final action on it can be reached 
at this session of Congress. There is 
small doubt, however, that with the large 
farmer representation in the next Con- 
gress the present deliberations of the ag- 
ricultural committees will be made the 
basis for some scheme of regulatory leg- 
islation after March 4. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATORS AS FARMERS 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 15.—Her- 
bert Hoover, former United States Food 
Administrator, Julius Barnes, former 
head of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, and Ralph P. Merritt, former 


California food administrator, have pur- 
chased a tract of 2,300 acres of land in 
Kern County, between Schafter and 
Wasco, on the Santa Fe Railroad, This 
land is known as the Hoover Farm. It 
is now being prepared for cultivation of 
crops in February and March. A por- 
tion of the land will be devoted to 
orchards and vineyards, and about 1,000 
acres will be planted to long staple cot- 
ton of the pima variety. 
R. C. Mason. 





MILLFEED DEALERS IMPLICATED 

Cuicaco, Inu, Jan. 15.—Two well- 
known Chicago millfeed and grain deal- 
ers, members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, were indicted Thursday for an 
alleged swindle involving $1,000,000 or 
more. They are Thomas W. and Wilbur 
H. Keelin, of T. W. Keelin & Co., 166 
North Carpenter Street, ‘who were 
charged with having systematically 
robbed their customers of millions of 
pounds of grain and millfeeds by selling 
short weight. Six of their employees are 
said to have made complete confessions 
to the grand jury. Among them were 
Ralph T. Pickett, shipping clerk, and 
Robert Domke, salesman. 

Their method of defrauding, it is al- 
leged, was to give the employees two 
slips for each load of grain or millfeed, 
one bearing the correct weight and the 
other bearing an inflated one. If the 
customer failed to weigh the product 
purchased, he was given the erroneous 
ticket. Another plan said to have been 
used was to place three or four bags of 
cement in the wagon pits. This method 
is said to have been used when oats were 
selling at $1@1.25 bu. When other meth- 
ods failed, because of the watchfulness 
of customers, witnesses declared men 
were employed to crawl down into the 
scale pits and sit on the beams while 
loads were being weighed. 

C. H. Cuatren. 





NO WAR FINANCE ACTIVITY 

Wasuinoton, D, C., Jan. 15.—While 
the Treasury department has _reinsti- 
tuted the machinery of the War Finance 
Corporation in response to the recent 
legislation adopted by Congress over the 
President’s veto, no real steps to encour- 
age the use of the facilities have been 
taken pending the receipt of word from 
Marion, Ohio, regarding President-elect 
Harding’s attitude toward the scope of 
the rejuvenated activity of the corpora- 
tion. 

It is understood that former Senator 
John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, who 
is spending the present week-end at 
Marion at the invitation of Senator Har- 
ding, was requested by Secretary of the 
Treasury Houston to sound out the next 
president on his attitude in this particu- 
lar so that no steps would be taken be- 
tween now and March 4 that would con- 
flict with the policy to be laid down 
after that date. 

The Finance Corporation in a state- 
ment made public here yesterday an- 
nounced that it was prepared to receive 
applications for loans, and that it pro- 
posed to give prospective borrowers per- 
sonal hearings, so far as that is possible. 

JouHn J. MarRInan. 





JOINT TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
Wasrfunoton, D. C., Jan. 15.—Admiral 
W. S. Benson, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, has announced the organization 
of a joint committee of the Shipping 
Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to deal with various transporta- 
tion matters over which the two govern- 
mental bodies have joint control. The 
membership of the committee was an- 
nounced as follows: Representing the 
Shipping Board, Commissioner J. N. 
Teal, chairman; Commissioner Guy D. 
Goff and Commissioner F. I. Thompson; 
representing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Commissioners C. C. Mc- 
Chord, Henry C. Hall, and Mark W. 
Potter. Joun J. MarRinan, 





DEATH OF JOHN A, JONES 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—John A. Jones, senior mem- 
ber and manager of the J. A. & O. L. 
Jones Mill & Elevator Co., died at his 
home in Nashville, aged 68 years. He 
leaves a widow and four children. Two 
sons, O. L. and Robert, are connected 
with the company. Joun Lerrer. 
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CUBAN FLOUR CONDITIONS 


Vernon E. Peniwell, Wichita, Kansas, a 
Recent Visitor to the Island, Says Flour 
Importers Are at Heavy Disadvantage 


Cuicaco, Iru., Jan. 15.—Vernon E. 
Peniwell, representing the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Chicago 
the last half of the week. He was here 
looking over market conditions, and left 


-Friday en route to the South. Before 


returning home he will go as far as Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Mr. Peniwell was in Cuba during Oc- 
tober, November and December. In 
speaking of trade matters on the island 
he said: “Overbuying and the moratorium 
have put flour importers under a very 
heavy disadvantage in placing their high 
priced contracts. In the past, due to 
the delays in transportation, it has taken 
from three to five months to secure flour 
from the States, and a great many of 
the dealers would order from two or 
three places so as to be assured of get- 
ting their normal supply. 

“In the past 90 days, transportation 
conditions have so improved that they 
received at one time all of their flour 
ordered. This made a big oversupply in 
the market, and as a great many dealers 
could not dispose of the stocks ordered, 
they left the flour on the docks for days, 
drawing high demurrage rates at the ex- 
pense of the shipper. There were cases 
of many refusals on the part of the buy- 
ers to take the contracts ordered, as the 
market had declined, and this left the 
shipper in a position where he had to 
absorb all of the charges in handling at 
destination ports, as well as take heavy 
losses on the original flour shipped. The 
docks at every port are badly congested, 
with apparently no relief in sight. 

“The custom house authorities have 
stored flour alongside wormy rice, corn 
meaLand chickpeas, and in consequence 
present stocks of flour in Cuba are 
weevily and in bad condition. However, 
the buyers can dispose of the damaged 
flour without heavy losses if the mills 
in the United States. will not overload 
them with new flour. The mills also 
should be very careful in making future 
shipments, and demand assurances that, 
once the flour is received in Cuba, it will 
be immediately taken out of the custom 
house, and the draft protected in the 
usual manner, without regard to the 
moratorium. If this is not done, the 
shipper will be compelled to take some 
very heavy losses. Nevertheless, there 
are a few large importing houses on the 
island that are paying their obligations 
as they fall due. 

“The moratorium has affected a great 
many of the importers, through their 
speculation in sugar, to such an extent 
that they cannot make any collections or 
pay their obligations, and there will be 
a number of firms on the island that will 
not be able to reopen their doors once 
the moratorium is lifted. 

“The banks, to a certain extent, are 
lax in their system of collections, and 
too much dependence should not be 
placed on their collection department. 
Drafts are allowed to remain unpaid 
without the shipper being notified so that 
he can protect his interests within the 
proper time. They are, apparently, tak- 
ing the stand that the American shipper 
should look after his own interests, and 
not expect the banks to do it for him. 
Unfortunately, some of the largest New 
York banks, specializing on landing West 
Indian business through their own 
branches, are among those against which 
most serious complaint is made of care- 
lessness in protecting customers’ docu- 
ments.” C. H. CHatien. 





NEW STEAMER LINE TO AUSTRALIA 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—A new steam- 
ship service from Australian ports to 
Boston will be inaugurated with the ar- 
rival here on Feb. 11 of the steamship 
Booral, now on the way from Brisbane 
and Sydney, filled with wool for Boston 
and large consignments of frozen meats 
destined for London. The Cunard 
Steamship Co. will act as Boston agent, 
and book freight for London in conjunc- 
tion with its own regular service. The 
steamers will return to the antipodes 
from London. Other steamers will alter- 
nate for the Booral at about monthly 
intervals. Louis W. DePass. 
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BLANKET OF SNOW MELTS 


Mild Weather Prevails in Southwest—Wheat 
in Good Condition and Making 
Good Progress 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mild weather has melted prac- 
tically all the snow over the fields in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, and the 
growing wheat crop is again exposed to 
dam by frost. Therefore a further 
snowfall is now desired. The plant is in 
excellent condition and making good 
progress. 





Perer Deruien. 


Colder Weather and Snow in Indiana 

InpIANapouis, Inv., Jan. 15.—Snow fell 
in Indiana this week, nes a pro- 
tective covering over growing wheat and 
rye that had been removed by recent 
high temperatures. The weather in the 
last few days also has been colder, but 
the blanket over the growing plants has 
prevented damage. Highways in most 

arts of the state are in fairly good con- 
ition, but little grain is moving to mar- 
ket, farmers holding corn, and wheat 
especially, whenever possible, due to dis- 
satisfaction with prices. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Intermountain Crop Conditions 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 15.—Weather con- 
ditions throughout the intermountain 
states continue excellent for winter wheat 
and other grain, a fair amount of snow 
covering all farms and ranging as deep 
as two feet in dry farm areas. Accord- 
ing to the United States Weather Bureau 
reports, there is now sufficient snow in 
the mountains to assure sufficient irri- 
gation water for the next season’s crops. 

Utah’s crops for 1920, excluding sugar 
beets, are estimated to have been worth 
$34,072,000, compared with $32,280,000 in 
1919 and a five year average of $31,855,- 
000, according to a report of M. M. Jus- 
tin, statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Sugar beets 
added over $10,000,000 to this total, the 
area harvested being 129,700 acres, with 
11.57 tons per acre as the average yield. 
The average farm price was $11.66 ton. 
The total spring and winter wheat har- 
vested in 1920 was from 280,000 acres, 
compared with 294,000 in 1919, the aver- 
age yield being 19.03 bus, compared with 
12 in 1919. The price estimated was $1.58 
bu in 1920, and $2.10 in 1919. 

According to a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Utah 
had the largest yield per acre in sugar 
beets this year, compared with other beet 
growing states, the average being 11.57 
tons per acre, the next state being Colo- 
rado, with 10.7. The national average 
was 9.69 tons. In total yield, Utah 
ranked fourth, with 153,000 tons. Colo- 
rado was first, having 302,000 tons; Michi- 


igan had 167,500. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


Snowfall in Tennessee 
Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 15.—Several 
inches of snow in Tennessee this week 
will prove beneficial to the growing crop 
of winter wheat unless severe freezes 
follow. It is reported to have made fair 
progress during the past several weeks. 
Joun Lerrer. 





FAREWELL TO Z. ©. BUCHANAN 

The sales and office force of the Bos- 
ton branch of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. tendered a farewell dinner 
to the manager, Z. C. Buchanan, recently, 
at the Quincy House, Boston. Mr. Bu- 
chanan is retiring from the management 
of the New England business of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell company to assume 
charge of the sales of the David Stott 
Milling Co., at Detroit, Mich. 

At the completion of the dinner, which 
came as a surprise to Mr. Buchanan, he 
and his wife were presented with several 
tokens of esteem by the organization. 
The presentation was made by J. 
Smith, office manager, who expressed the 
sincere regret of the organization at Mr. 
Buchanan’s leaving, and wished him suc- 
cess in his new field. 

Those present were Miss C. D. Demp- 
sey, Miss H. M. O’Connell, J. H. Smith, 
J. J. Kennedy, J. H. Maguire, J. W. 
Dowling, G. A. Hoss, G. F. Hanover, S. 
Goldstein, G. J. Smith, M. G. Eck, mana- 

r Hecker Cereal Co. and E. P. San- 

ord, manager, succeeding Mr. Buchanan. 
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Mr. Sanford until recently was Boston 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. 





CORN FOR STARVING EUROPE 


American Farmers Will Supply Corn if Some 
One Else Will Furnish the 
Transportation 

Cuicaco, I1u., Jan. 15.—Corn for the 
starving population of eastern Europe, 
China and Asia is to be provided by 
American farmers gratis, providing some 
charitable institution or organization will 
pay the freight. One and a half million 
farmers in 37 states are concerned in 
the offer, which was announced by J. 
R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at a meeting 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
held here at Hotel La Salle, Jan. 13-14. 

The meeting was an interesting one 
from many standpoints. The marketing 
question occupied the greater part of the 
time, aside from the annual election, it 
being the sixth annual meeting of the 
association, which represents 106,000 
farmers, who paid $455,000 into the state 
farm bureau last year. The membership 
covers 87 counties in the state. Inter- 
views with farmers disclosed that all are 
not downhearted over the future, al- 
though they have been hit hard by the 
decline in prices. They are looking for- 
ward to better conditions, and announced 
their determination to work hard to solve 
problems of production, transportation 
and marketing. 

Secretary D. O. Thompson reported 
efforts to enroll 250,000 farmers in the 
state of Illinois. 

Clifford Thorne, director of transpor- 
tation, and Howard Leonard, president 
of the association, were the leadin 
speakers on Thursday, and Mr. Leonar 
was re-elected president. Z. M. Holmes, 
of Mossville, Peoria County, was elected 
vice president. 

President Leonard said that a decreas- 
ing rural population was faced with a 


task of feeding an increasing urban pop- 
ulation. There must be better seeds, bet- 
ter live stock, better accounting methods, 
better schools and social advantages if 
we are to continue to be a selfsupporting 
nation. 

Eugene Davenport, dean of the Agri- 
cultural College of the University of Illi- 
nois, urged increased salaries and ade- 
quate appropriations for agricultural re- 
search e the state, and said the agri- 
cultural teaching staff was 40 below nor- 
mal. He also advocated adoption of 
some means of financing farm purchases 
to overcome the obstacles to ownership 
of large tracts created by the high value 
of good farming land. 

C. H. Cuaten. 





CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Wiwnirzec, Man., Jan. 15.—A _ pre- 
liminary report on the flour milling in- 
dustry in Canada, issued by the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics for the calen- 
dar year 1919, covers the operations of 
1,255 individual plants. The total capital 
invested in the industry in the Dominion 
was $76,411,423. The number of em- 
ployees was 6,960 male and 441 female, 
who were paid a total salary of $8,083,- 
270. The total fuel cost for operation 
was $753,396, of which $492,151 was of 
Canadian -_ and $261,245 foreign. 
The total daily capacity per 24 hours 
for all mills was stated to be 141,288 
bbls. The total cost of materials was 
$229,827,851, and the value of products 
$262,763,392. Wheat flour, with a sell- 
ing value at the mill of $185,982,307, was 
the chief product of the mills. 

L. E. Gray. 





DEATH OF BAG MANUFACTURER 

J. T. Kenney, northwestern representa- 
tive of Arkell & Smiths, bag manufac- 
turers, Canajoharie, N. Y., left Minneap- 
olis Jan. 17 to attend the funeral of E. B. 
Burnhap, general manager of the com- 
pany, who died suddenly on Sunday 
morning. 








United States—Calendar Year Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by 


United States mills, by months and calendar 


years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the 
reports of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to ‘rhe Northwest- 
ern Miller, and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The North- 
western Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s 





omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
TOMGRET ceo ccscsccsvcccece 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 
OS erro 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 
OO, Pree 10,196 7,659 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 
), Seer eee 332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 
BY scccccccvccveccccccces 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 
SURO cocccccorecceccececes 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,612 7,406 6,800 
SOIT. scccecccccceccececes 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,876 6,710 7,899 8,200 
BS. cscvesvccccccessts 11,196 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
September .......eeeecees 11,702 11,216 10,674 10,628 12,542 14,088 9,450 
OOCOREP ccccvccoccecseses 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ....cseceseeees 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
DOGRMBOEP co cccccccccscecs 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
SOW cv ccivcseveeses 126,932 114,633 120,947 117,785 110,991 182,334 109,879 





World’s Wheat Crops 

Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by ealendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the seven 


years is approximately unchanged, 


1920 1919 
United States ............ 787,128 934,265 
COMBED cocccscccccceccecs 293,361 193,000 
BEORICO ccccccccccccccceces *6,000 *6,000 
BFBOMCIMA oc ccceccsccccres 214,140 171,591 
GRIDS ccccccccccccccsceses *21,000 21,591 
WRUBURF cccccccccsscccccs 5,416 6,890 
Austria and Hungary ..... *40,000 *40,000 
MORRIS ccccccccccccvcece 8,799 9,895 
PEA Gs anrtevadstceeve 43,725 34,675 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 10,483 10,407 
| Pry rer 6,928 5,900 
DOOM cvccccccoccceseces 276 306 
WURMGS secede ccscdesscccce 230,404 182,444 
COORD cs csccvecceriscosns 78,000 79,744 
GEOCCO  ccccccccccccvcccess 9,968 9,681 
BET Seccteovcesecendecces 147,212 169,769 
PUGCMOTIAMES 6 ccc cisccceccs 6,669 6,015 
DEE. ns 64400404 6On40060 1,033 1,139 
EEE secbvccectiiescsoded 18,236 15,737 
Roumania, ......6...ee0e65 66,453 48,491 
BOUND, ce cccctcivvececcese *400,000 *450,000 
Ges, GUO, occ ce nespe sees 48,800 50,896 
EE “Saud od vovetensuabesss 134,455 133,939 
WN | bbe Secdccedscceeus 11,133 9,509 
Bwitmeriand ...ccesecvececs 3,781 3,891 
United Kingdom ......... 57,204 71,457 
British India ...........+. 376,884 280,485 
PPT T TIT 28,055 29,800 
BEBOTIE. oc iwiccvicccvecesss 47,104 75,146 
New Zealand .........++.5 4,100 6,568 
REGGE ce iecvdccsccecneva 13,902 25,559 
BE cecivecetaecetaesese 31,772 30,101 
BEBOGED cececcicescvccenve 17,616 14,000 
WED , wbegarccvessscccvess 4,776 7,349 
Union of South Africa..... 6,630 8,982 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 891,017 
189,301 233,742 262,781 426,746 158,228 

6,959 *5,000 *5,000 4,000 4,389 
184,000 80,115 172,620 169,166 113,904 

23,120 22,498 21,145 19,000 16,403 

13,060 5,390 9,867 3,596 5,887 

*100,000 *120,000 *150,000 199,220 153,477 

6,189 8,252 *8,000 8,000 13,973 

25,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 25,979 

6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 5,785 

*200 *200 *200 19 19 
225,736 134,675 204,908 222,776 282.689 

90,330 81,791 110,207 141,676 145,944 

*8,000 *7,000 *7,000 6,000 7,000 
176,368 139,999 191,249 170,541 169,581 

5,431 3,452 4,035 7,090 5,779 

1,087 430 317 285 269 
*50,000 *50,000 78,520 89,786 49,270 

*475,000 *650,000 *750,000 745,952 761,552 
*10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 9,000 
135,709 142,674 152,329 139,298 116,089 

9,003 6,864 8,979 9,170 8,472 

7,095 4,656 4,053 3,957 3,277 

95,902 66,350 61,659 76,244 64,356 
370,421 382,069 323,008 376,731 312,032 

32,923 34,745 30,047 23,669 22,975 
114,734 152,420 184,709 25,677 106,600 

6,808 5,051 7,332 6,854 5,559 

49,774 23,151 29,151 34,654 30,000 

32,555 29,834 36,543 39,144 $2,831 

22,697 15,056 *10,000 10,000 *10,000 

8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 2,205 

10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 6,034 





Totals, 35 countries ... 3,181,343 3,145,123 
*Conjectural, 


3,414,112 3,095,212 3,510,803 4,058,246 3,540,752 
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MUDDLE OVER CABLE CODE 





A. B, C. Improved Edition Not Used in 
United Kingdom, Owing to Copyright Dis- 
pute—Fifth Is Only Safe Edition 


Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 29.—It appears to 
be unknown to most users of the A.B.C. 
Code, improved edition, in the United 
States, that their correspondents and rev- 
resentatives in the United Kingdom not 
only fail to possess a copy of that par- 
ticular edition of the A.B.C. Code but 
are prevented from obtaining and using 
it under the copyright laws of this coun- 
try. 
A firm of English publishers produced 
the A.B.C. e, and they claim that 
the American improved edition has been 
built up on their original code and is an 
infringement of their copyright. It is 
understood that they took steps for the 
enforcement of their rights, and any copy 
of the American edition coming to this 
country is liable to confiscation, and any 
user of the same to a serious fine. 

Under these circumstances it is, there- 
fore, futile for American firms to at- 
tempt to use it with the United King- 
dom. Moreover, any message sent by 
means of that code is liable to be incor- 
rectly translated through the use of the 
new sixth edition of the .A.B.C, Code, 
which has just been issued by the pub- 
lishers, aa which is somewhat similar, 
but different. 

A very difficult situation has, therefore, 
been brought about by the publication of 
these two editions, the improved and the 
sixth, and it is feared that serious mis- 
takes will occur if the use of the im- 
proved edition is continued with firms 
on this side. The fifth edition is the only 
safe edition of the A.B.C. Code to use 
until the embargo on the improved edi- 
tion has been removed, and as the copy- 
right laws are very strict in this country, 
there does not seem much prospect of 
this for some time to come. 


C. F. G. Rarkes. 





PLANS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 15.—What 
seems to be a concerted effort to bring 
the influence of organized labor to bear 
on the next administration appears in in- 
spired reports put forth from labor quar- 
ters here this week. The gist of these re- 
ports is that immediately upon his re- 
turn from Mexico City, where he is now 
attending an international labor confer- 
ence, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, will call 
a convention of the various labor ele- 
ments here to consider the formulation of 
a new labor programme. The backbone 
of this programme is understood to be a 
campaign of publicity against alleged ac- 
tivity of capital against the unions. Ac- 
cording to the present plans of officials 
of the federation, this conference will be 
staged on Feb. 23. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CANADIAN OCEAN RATES 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 15.—While the 
American boats from Baltimore, Port- 
land and New York are prepared to ac- 
cept Canadian flour to United Kingdom 
ports at 30c per 100 lbs, Canadian steam- 
ship companies are still holding out for 
45c, with little freight being offered. 

T. J. Grices. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,087 499 499 895 112 
Boston ..... 9 1 14 55 oes 
Buffalo ..... 6,351 207 2,256 ete 306 
Afloat .... 705 aT: os vr. eee 
Chicago .... 952 3,316 11,323 18 697 
Detroit ..... 41 32 164 164 oes 
Duluth ..... 1,658 ". 2,580 253 74 
Galveston .. .3,461 oe ess 430 eee 
Indianapolis. 130 514 434 1 
Kan. City ..2,106 556 1,342 81 bes 
Milwaukee... 49 339 947 43 86 
Minneapolis 7,034 495 7,935 51 1,239 


N. Orleans. .3,557 468 328 98 293 
Newp. News. ... 4 

















New York...4,914 60 1,110 243 270 
Omaha ..... 1,176 635 1,122 29 30 
Peoria ...... 9 185 309 1 oss 
Philadelp’a .1,740 314 340 182 8 
St. Louis ... 359 147 854 12 13 
Toledo ..... 816 141 749 14 2 

Totals ...38,154 7,909 32,300 2,456 2,830 
Last year..66,089 3,455 12,418 18,085 3,148 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat, 3,029,000 bus; oats, 

77,000; rye, 951,000; barley, 643,000. In- 


crease—Corn, 1,260,000 bus, 
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Minneapolis and northwestern mills are 
still looking for the improvement in 
business which was expected the first of 
the year. The past week was another 
quiet one for the mills, as new sales were 
small and few. One mill found business 
a little better, but the increase in sales 
was so small that during normal times it 
would not be noticeable. Buyers abso- 
lutely refuse to anticipate their require- 
ments for any length of time, and are 
buying only when it becomes absolutely 
necessary, and then in small lots. 

The only encouragement mills received 
last week, was a slight improvement in 
shipping directions. Minneapolis mills 
made a small gain in production. They 
ran 44 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 42 per cent during the previous 
week, and today 151, mills are in opera- 
tion, compared with 1114 a week ago. In- 
terior mills also ran a little stronger. 
Of the 44 mills reporting, six were idle, 
against 11 in the previous week, and 
the production represented 51 per cent 
of capacity. Mills quote top family pat- 
ents at $9.95@10.20 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $9.50@9.95, bakers patent $9@9.60, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $6.60@7, 
second char $4.50@5, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is quiet, and there 
is no special activity in any grade, Out- 
put is restricted, and mills have very lit- 
tle to offer beyond filling their contracts, 
and generally the mixed car trade takes 
care of any surplus. Trade with. jobbers 
is at a standstill. There is some resell- 
ing amongst local jobbers, but they find 
it difficult to interest the outside trade. 
Eastern buyers are reluctant to buy at 
this time. Their ideas as to prices are 
so far off that the local trade is unwill- 
ing to do business on that basis. The con- 
tinued weakness in coarse grain is hav- 
ing a depressing effect on the millfeed 
market. Feeders are not willing to pay 
the prices asked for feed, when large 
quantities of cheap coarse grain are avail- 
able. Mills quote bran at $27@28 ton, 
standard middlings $24@25, flour mid- 
dlin $30@33, red dog $35@40, rye 
middlings $25, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BRED WEE cccsveccccesces 242,755 44 
EMME WOON cccocccdstocess 231,965 42 
WED MD 6650505460 b05008 386,290 70 
TWO PORTS GOO ccrccccccss 274,965 53 
Three years ago .......+. 283,925 65 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct, 
29819. c0000 44 309,300 159,565 51 
19BO*.. 20% 4 309,300 156,465 50 
1921f...... 58 399,090 173,735 43 
1920f...... 58 399,090 227,230 56 
*Week ending Jan. 15. tWeek ending 

Jan. 8, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1514 were in opefation Jan. 18: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
C and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Palisade 
and Anchor mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), 
D and E mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .. 2,059 2,393 1,182 1,432 
Duluth .....+. 436 107 += 2,128 63 
Totals ...... 2,495 2,500 3,310 1,495 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from o-. 1, 1920, to Jan. 15, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 58,395 64,713 70,414 49,172 
Duluth ....... 29,805 10,020 83,322 16,214 
Totals ...... 88,200 74,733 153,736 65,386 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 15, in bushels (000’s 


omitted’), were: 
1931 192019191918 
488 














Minneapolis .. 7,034 8,726 23,591 
Duluth ....... 1,658 2,259 21,800 1,005 
Totals ...... 8,692 10,985 45,391 1,493 


CASH WHEAT LOWER 


There was no special feature to the 
cash wheat market at Minneapolis the 
ast week. It started off fairly strong, 
ut since Thursday there was a gradual 
decline in prices, and the week shows a 
loss of 6@7c bu. Offerings were mod- 
erate, and choice wheat was in limited 
supply. Top grades were fairly active, 
but steady, mills generally absorbing 
most of them. Medium and low grades 
were quiet, and on a few days dragging. 
No. 1 dark closed today at $1.833, bu; 
No. 1 northern, $1.7534 @1.8034. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
the first of the week, but since then 
prices have been a little easier, and all 
grains show a slight loss for the week. 
Corn was quite strong, considering the 
heavier offerings. There was a good 
shipping demand, which held prices rela- 
tively steady. Closing prices Jan. 17: 
No. 3 yellow, 58@59c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
55@56c. 

Oats were only in fair demand, at the 
best, and on some days the market was 
dragging. Elevators were the best buy- 
ers. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 39144.@ 
40c bu; No. 4 white, 361,,@39c. 

Rye started off strong last week, with 
a good shipping demand. Export news 
helped to strengthen the market. The 
past few days the market was a little 
easier, but demand continued fairly ac- 
tive. No. 2 closed at $1.6114@1.621%, bu. 

Barley was perhaps more steady than 
the other grains. Offerings were light, 
and demand quite good on most days. 
Closing range, 583@74c bu. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


Linseed oil meal is rather quiet, but 
steady. There is some demand right 
along, and the smaller dealers are buying 
as usual in small lots, but the market is 
not what it should be at this time of 
year. Very little business is being done 
with the larger jobbers. They are not in 
the mood to take on supplies for future 
requirements, and are doing business in 
a very conservative manner. Mills are 
running fairly strong, as shipping direc- 
tions are urgent, and those who have 
meal coming seem anxious to have it de- 
livered. Mills are quoting meal today at 
$39 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Tidewater mills are reported to be 
doing a good export business in oil cake. 
There is an excellent demand from Hol- 
land, and some cake has also been sold 
to Germany. Great Britain is not buy- 
ing very much, and bids from the Scan- 


dinavian countries are out of line. Oil 
cake is quoted at around $45 ton, New 
York, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.7514; 
three-day, $3.74%,; 60-day, $3.70. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 32%. 


MINNESOTA’S EXPERIMENTAL MILL 


Bills have been introduced in both 
houses of the Minnesota oe to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for completing the state 
owned mill in Minneapolis, and to create 
a revolving fund of $50,000 to purchase 
grain for experimental purposes. An- 
other bill provides for the transferring of 
the mill from the railroad and warehouse 
commission to the department of agricul- 
ture. The product of the mill is to be 
sold to the board of control at cost. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO, CHANGES 


The annual meeting of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was held 
Jan. 11. H. C. Garvin, who has been 
vice president, general manager and 
treasurer, since the formation of this 
company, in March, 1899, wishing to be 
relieved of the detail work, resigned as 
general manager. Frank J. Allen, who 
was the first messenger to enter the serv- 
ice of the Bay State Milling Co., in 1899, 
and has worked up through all the vari- 
ous departments, was appointed general 
manager to succeed Mr. Garvin. He has 
for the past two years occupied the posi- 
tion of sales manager. Mr. Garvin will 
continue to take an active interest in the 
company, retaining the office of vice 
president. Charles T. Olson continues as 
secretary. 


BILLS BEFORE STATE LEGISLATURE 


A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota Senate, which provides for in- 
creasing the bond of grain commission 
merchants from $4,000 to $25,000. 

Nonpartisan members of the House 
have introduced a bill to tax contracts for 
future delivery of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, and options on such contracts 10 
per cent. Sellers, if owners of the actual 
property, are exempted, however, and 
growers, dealers and manufacturers are 
allowed tax free exemption of three times 
their annual volume of business in such 
products. 

House bill No. 188 authorizes the state 
board of grain appeals to determine the 
value of dockage of grain. 

NYE, JENKS & CO, DISCONTINUE 

The well-known Minneapolis grain 
commission firm of Nye, Jenks & Co., 
which has been in business here for ap- 
proximately 30 years, announced last 
week its discontinuance. The stock in 
the company is controlled by the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co., of Fremont, Neb. 
In addition to its commission business, 
the company operated the Calumet eleva- 
tor at Minneapolis. It has disposed of 
this elevator to the Itasca Elevator Co., 
of Duluth, which is also affiliated with the 
Nebraska concern. It is understood that, 
since. then, this company has sold the 
elevator to Julius H. Barnes, Duluth. Of 
the Minneapolis company, Frank Fowler 
was president, M. L. Jenks and David 
Fuller vice presidents, C. E. Johnson sec- 
retary and F. N. Hinckley treasurer. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Frank R. Prina, flour jobber of New 
York City, was a visitor at the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co.’s office last week. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
left last week for an extended visit to 
eastern markets. 

Oscar C. Opsal, vice president H. Weh- 
mann & Co., Minneapolis, returned on 
Monday from a three weeks’ business trip 
through eastern markets. 

Several small interior northwestern 
mills are grinding what wheat they have 
on hand, with the expectation of closing 
down for the remainder of the crop year. 

The Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills are to 
close about Feb. 1 for an indefinite pe- 
riod. All the operatives have been given 
notice of their discharge, and only two 
watchmen are to be retained. ; 

G. L. Snowden, formerly’ sales man- 
ager for the Schreiber Milling & Grain 
Co. at St. Joseph, has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, and made vice president and 
manager for the company here. 
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At the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Implement Dealers’ Association in 
Minneapolis last week, a resolution was 
passed condemning gambling in grain 
contracts in terminal markets. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator, 
White Lake, S. D., burned Jan. 14; 3,500 
bus grain were destroyed, and a car of 
flaxseed parked on a switch near by also 
was lost. Total loss is estimated at 
around $20,000. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, expects 
to leave next week for a trip abroad, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gooding. They are to 
sail Feb. 3 on the Aquitania. Their plans 
include a motor trip through France. 

Shreve M. Archer, vice president of the 
Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
has been made a director of the North- 
western National Bank, and W. A. Greg- 
ory, of the Gregory-Jennison Co., a direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan National Bank. 

The board of directors of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce has been 
authorized to make an assessment of $200 
upon the members of that association, by 
a vote taken on Thursday, Jan. 13. This 
is an amendment to the general rules, and 
the vote was 236 for, and 67 against. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 18), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.57 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.53; southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.57, No. 1 northern $1.55; cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.55, 
No. 1 northern $1.51; central Montana, 
No. 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 northern $1.35. 

Clement S. Sheffield, formerly superin- 
tendent for the Twin City Trading Co., 
Minneapolis, is now connected with the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. at Ogden, 
Utah. This company has recently com- 
pleted a terminal grain elevator at Og- 
den, and is building a 3,200-bbl flour mill. 
The equipment for the mill is being in- 
stalled. and the plant is to be ready for 
operation before the new crop. 





PROBLEM BEFORE FARMERS 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Discussing 
the present rapid development of farm 
organizations, at the annual meeting of 
the New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety in this city, Sherman J. Lowell, of 
Fredonia, president of the National 
Grange, said: “I am impressed at this 
time by the fact that we are under the 
immediate necessity of making an im- 
portant decision. Are the great organi- 
zations of farmers to be commodity or- 
ganizations, or are they to be general 
in their nature? Said in another way, 
are we separated by specific interests like 
wheat growers and apple growers to or- 
ganize without reference to other agri- 
culturists and press our claims, or are 
we to recognize our common need and 
that our success is dependent on moving 
in solidarity? I have come to the con- 
clusion there must be some binding force 
that will steady us in progress toward 
the one goal, otherwise there will be 
rivalry in our ranks, dissensions, and 
later a wreck on rocks which might have 
been avoided. If there is one thing I 
hate, it is vocational politics.” 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan, 8, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 867,000 30,000 86,000 90,000 
Portland, 

Maine .... 709,000 ..... 31,000 19,000 
Boston ..... 122,000 ..... 000 neues 
Philadelphia 1,299,000 26,000 2,000 sees 
Baltimore .. 494,000 389,000 10,000 50,000 
DEO, BOO. iccecs ses e 6,000 © wccce 
N. Orleans..1,539,000 33,000 81,000 ..... 
Galveston ..2,065,000 ..... «seeee ceece 
St. John, 

NM. Be cccce 184,000 ..... 13,000 ..... 





Tots., wk..7,279,000 478,000 180,000 159,000 
Prev. week. .8,452,000 90,000 120,000 34,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom .... 594,000 100,000 88,000 
Comtiment cccccccecs 6,182,000 376,000 68,000 
SB. am@ Comt. Am.cee secvee covce 1,000 
West FMGIES ceccccce eccsecs ceses 8,000 
Other countries .... 503,000 1,000 15,000 
WOtals ceccccceceve 7,279,000 478,000 180,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 8, 1921, with 
comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Whent, BB ccccccece 214,408,000 105,055,000 
Flour, bbis .........+. 7,540,000 12,160,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 248,340,000 169,775,000 
Corn, DUS ....-seeeee 5,924,000 1,436,000 
Oates, DUB .cccccscece 6,272,000 26,815,000 
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As a general thing, mills report a con- 
tinuation of the improved demand for 
flour which has existed the last two or 
three weeks. However, such reports are 
not unanimous, several of the larger 

lants stating that no improvement has 

en noted as yet, and the output of 
Kansas City mills as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller is 6 per cent lower 
this week than last. 

The improvement most frequently 
spoken of is in the family trade business. 
During the excessively dull period of the 
last few months, what flour has been 
moving was generally clears and low 
grade. Due to the fact that buying now 
is for small lots and immediate ship- 
ment, millers are of the opinion that the 
purchases are to fill actual present needs, 
rather than the result of restored confi- 
dence in the wheat market. 

Flour brokers and dealers say that 
there is also more interest displayed in 
the lower grades of flour. Inquiry is 
widely scattered, and does not indicate 
concentrated buying in any one territory 
or by any one class of buyers. 

Export trade failed to show any signs 
of a revival, with one exception, which 
was the sale of 2,000 bags of clear by a 
southwestern mill direct to Scotland. 
The mill stated that this was the first 
transaction of its kind it had partici- 
pated in since the development of the 
present market conditions. 

Very little variance occurred in flour 
quotations during the week. Hard win- 
ter wheat short patent flour, basis cotton 
98’s, f.o.b. Kansas City, prompt ship- 
ment, is quoted at $9.50@9.75, or 10@1l5c 
higher than at the close of last week. 
Straight grade, quoted at $8.60@9, is 20 
@40c bbl over last week, while 95 per 
cent, quoted at $9@9.25, is 20@30c up. 
First clear is quoted at $6.75@7.25, sec- 
ond clear at $6.25@6.75, and low grade 
at $4.50@6. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market experienced a 
slightly better demand this week, but no 
concentrated buying was in evidence. 
Most of the inquiry is for mixed cars, 
and very few straight cars of feed are 
moving in this territory. Offerings are 
light, both of bran and shorts. Kansas 
City prices are still out of line with the 
East and Northwest. Both bran and 
shorts are about $1 ton higher than at 
this time last week. Bran is quoted at 
$25@26, gray shorts at $26@27, and 
brown shorts at $24@25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Miour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .......ceccsseee 63,500 61 
TeMOt WOOK co cccccccccsccecs 69,500 67 
VOOR ABO ccccccscccccceses 81,000 83 
TWO Years AGO ....seceeeee 65,500 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 446,670 203,441 43 
Last week ...... 451,470 184,286 40 
FOOP ABO ccccccs 434,970 372,985 85 
Two years ago... 397,530 206,976 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 17,463 bbls this week, 5,416 last 
week, 7,083 a year ago, and 4,978 two 
years ago. wa 
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Of the mills reporting, three report 
domestic business good, 39 fair and 38 
slow and quiet. 


ACQUIRES ANOTHER MILI. 

The md Milling Co., Kansas City, 
of which J, L. Rodney is president, has 
taken over the Tonganoxie (Kansas) 
Mills. Mr. Rodney was president of this 
mill, which has a daily capacity of 600 
bbls, before its consolidation with the 
Rodney Milling Co. The operation of 
the mill will be directed from the com- 
pany’s Kansas City office. 

DEFENDS PROGRESSIVE INTEREST RATE 

In answer to a criticism made this 
week by the Chamber of Commerce 
against the practice of one federal re- 
serve bank charging a higher interest 
rate than that charged by other reserve 
banks, Governor J. Z. Miller, Jr., of the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, 
stated in an interview: - 

“A bank is an institution which deals 
in a certain commodity known in the 
business world as credit—resources made 
available in the shape of loans. The sup- 
ply is limited. We are confronted, then, 
with the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. In the last few months the 
demand has outrun the supply. How are 
we to make supply and demand balance? 
In exactly the same way that it is done 
in every other business. The price of the 
article makes the adjustment between 
supply and demand. The price rises un- 
til the demand is held down to the sup- 
ply. So in furnishing credit. When the 
demand outruns the limited supply, we 
keep putting up the interest rate until 
it holds the demand down to the avail- 
able supply.” 

NOTES 


R. Van Evera, flour, Kansas City, was 
in Omaha, Neb., the last of the week. 

Siegmund Steeg, flour, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City a short time during the 
week, 

E. E. Davis, manager of the Majestic 
Supply Co., Aurora, Mo., was in Kansas 
City Friday. 

C. A. Pravitz, of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., ts in Cuba in the interest 
of his company. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in Kansas City today. 

G. G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
in Kansas City this week. 

W. A. Johaness has been employed as 
salesman for the central states by the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 

A. S. Cain, sales manager of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week. 

G. W. Moench, manager of the Wheat 
Products Co., Logan, Utah, called on the 
Kansas City trade during the week. 

A’ new Midget flour mill was recently 
placed in operation at Meeker, Colo. The 
plant has a daily capacity of 50 bbls. 

John W. Weber, president of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City during the 
week, : 

The annual meeting of the Kansas City 
Grain Club will be held in the near fu- 
ture, according to F, C. Hoose, president 
of the club. 

E. L, Stancliff, manager of the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Kansas City today 
on his way home from a several weeks’ 
trip in the East. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas, called on the Kansas 
City trade this week on his way east. 

R. B. Fleming, of the Opsal-Flemin 
Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, spent severa 


days at the company’s Kansas City office 
this week, returning to Minneapolis Fri- 
day evening. 

The plant of the Farmers’ Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Wathena, Kansas, was re- 
cently burned. The loss on the plant is 
estimated at $15,000, and on the con- 
tents at $10,000. 

A ae of Kansas City men, includin 
D. F. Piazzek, L. A. Fuller and J. J. 
Wolcott, members of the Board of Trade, 
are planning a tour of the Panama Canal 
and Central American countries, 


Wheat exports from Galveston in 1920 
were 44,726,484 bus, compared with 16,- 
707,689 in 1919. Great Britain, Spain 
and Italy, in the order named, received 
the bulk of the grain shipped from that 
port. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, were in 
Chicago, Thursday and Friday, attending 
a freight rate hearing and other confer- 
ences. 

Kansas weather conditions were as 
near normal in 1920 as they have ever 
been in any year in the meteorological 
history of the state. The average pre- 
cipitation for the entire state was 27.44 
inches, which is only .13 inch below nor- 
mal. 

E, I. Robinson is planning to move his 
25-bbl mill from Mora, N. M., to 
Springer, in the spring. An additional 
25-bbl unit may be added to the mill, 
which will be operated under the name 
of the Springer Roller Mills, if business 
justifies. 

B. L. Hargis, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, and C. W. Lons- 
dale, a member of the general committee 
representing the grain exchanges of the 
country, are in Washington, D. C., this 
week, to consider the antifuture trading 
bills now before the senate. 

The Kansas City office of the Beyer 
Grain Co., which has offices at Wichita, 
Hutchinson and Salina, all in Kansas, 
has been discontinued. O. T. Cook, for- 
mer manager of the company’s local of- 
fice, is now associated with the Barnes- 
Piazzek Co., Inc., as grain buyer. 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Oklahoma will be held at 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 26-28. Following 
this meeting the annual convention of the 
Kansas Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Feb. 23-25. 

The Sun Grain & Export Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., a subsidiary of the Guthrie Mill 
& Elevator Co., paid cash bonuses to its 
officers and employees in excess of $40,- 
000 just before Christmas. The 192 
sales of the company will approximate 
$30,000,000, with perhaps 75 per cent of 
these sales being to foreign countries. 


J. N. Herndon, assistant traffic mana- 
ger of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
has been employed by the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, to take charge of 
its traffic department, effective Feb. 1. 
R. A. Kneeland, at present engaged in 
traffic work with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, will succeed Mr. Herndon in the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 


Grain is moving out of Kansas more 
rapidly now, according to the reports of 
the railroads to the industrial court. 
The car loading statement for all roads 
in the state for December shows 11,304 
cars of grain shipped during that month, 
compared with 7,409 in the same month 
a year ago, and 9,743 in November. The 
report showed that during all of 1920 the 
roads of the state had handled 68,713 
cars, while in 1919 the total was 67,512. 


At the installation of the officers of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week the directors re-elected E. D. Bige- 
low, who is now serving his twenty-fifth 
term as secretary. W. H. Frazell, Jr., 
was re-elected assistant secretary, and 
H. F. Hall was retained as treasurer. 
A. W. Estabrook was reappointed flour 
inspector, and Charles W. Werner in- 
spector of provisions. C. W. Lonsdale 
was again named to head the transpor- 
tation committee. 


J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, returned Friday from a 
trip through Oklahoma and Texas. He 
was accompanied on this trip by C. H. 
Bailey, of the Maryland State Agricul- 
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tural College, and Dr. Back, of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who will later 
make a report to the Department of Ag- 
riculture as to the advisability of the 
institution of a campaign for the eradi- 
cation of live weevil. 


The United States this week began 
action against several western Kansas 
wheat growers and grain buyers in the 
United States district court at Wichita, 
for the recovery of several thousand dol- 
lars on alleged obligations contracted for 
seed wheat. The cases were filed by Fred 
Robertson, United States district attor- 
ney, and are the first to have been filed 
in the state through the government’s 
connection with the federal farm loan 
banks in the lending of money to wheat 
raisers. 

According to the address delivered by 
Governor Henry Allen, of Kansas, at his 
recent inauguration, efforts will be made 
at the present session of the state legis- 
lature to consolidate the various depart- 
ments dealing with the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the state into one large state 
board of agriculture. This would mean 
that the Kansas state grain inspection 
department would no longer be a sepa- 
rate and individual department, but 
would operate under the direction of the 
board of agriculture. 


The Kansas City Southern Railroad 
has added transit privileges at Kansas 
City on grain from Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul stations in North Dakota and South 
Dakota where through rates are provid- 
ed to certain territory in Texas. It has 
also added transit privileges at Kansas 
City on grain from St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and intermediate points to the Gulf for 
export, and added the states of Colorado 
and Washington to its points of origin 
on which transit privileges will be per- 
mitted when destined to Gulf ports for 
export, 

J. R. Burrows, a prominent Kansas 
banker, in speaking before the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the Kansas state 
board of —— at Topeka this 
week, warned the farmers of the state 
that it was costing them approximately 
2c per bu to hold their wheat. He ‘said: 
“The farmers who did not sell their 
wheat when they could get $2 bu for it 
acted very unwisely. In my estimation 
the persons who put out the propaganda 
for farmers to hold their wheat until 
they could get $3 bu for it committed one 
of the gravest crimes ever committed 
against the farmers.” 


SALINA 


The demand for flour shows only a 
slight improvement this week over last, 
with general conditions practically the 
same. Prices remain unchanged, fancy 
patent in 98’s, cotton, ranging $9.20@ 
9.65 bbl, and straight grades $8.45@8.90, 
delivered Kansas City. First clears 
range $6.65@7, with a very limited de- 
mand. The demand for millfeed, tem- 

orarily, is dull, bran in new 100-lb bur- 
aps being quoted at $1.25@1.35, and 
gray shorts at $1.40@1.60, delivered Kan- 
sas City. 

Local mills ran a little heavier than 
for some time past, their operations fig- 
uring about two thirds time. 


NOTES 


Weather conditions are excellent, and 
the condition of the growing crop re- 
mains satisfactory. 

Siegmund Steeg, Chicago flour broker, 
spent a day in Salina the past week, vis- 
iting the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
which he represents in Chicago. 

It is questionable as to the headway 
being made by A. C. Townley and the 
Nonpartisan — = in their efforts in 
Kansas so far. Townley claims an un- 
usual following among the farmers, 
which is questioned by those fighting the 
League. A defense league has been 
formed to fight Townleyism, and it is 
already bringing qualified speakers from 
all parts of the country to participate 
ina — campaign among the farm- 
ers throughout the entire state. 





The steam flour mill at Jakova, Jugo- 
Slavia, is building a biscuit factory as an 
adjunct to its establishment, to begin 
operations early this year. 
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Sales of flour by millers and jobbers 
.in this vicinity continued abnormally light 
all week. However, a slight increase in 
inquiries was noticeable when compared 
with the average for the preceding 
month, and millers are of the opinion that 
this feature is significant as forecasting a 
gradual revival of tradé. 

When describing general trade condi- 
tions, millers say there is no activity to 
demand from any section. What little de- 
mand there is seems to be in favor of 
soft wheat flours, and near-by country 
mills, grinding strictly this class of flour, 
reported a fairly good trade to southern 
markets, but business done was confined 
entirely to small car lot sales. All indica- 
tions point to extremely low stocks in 
the hands of southern buyers, but millers 
say the trade is afraid to take hold, and 
bids received are generally far below 
mill’s quotations. One mill said that a 
good business could have been done at 50c 
bbl less than wheat cost basis. Mills 
that have cheap wheat on hand that they 
are willing ta give to flour buyers at 
original cost are securing the bulk of the 
business. 

Prices fluctuated considerably during 
the week, following the wheat market, 
but closed practically unchanged from 
last week, being quoted as follows: spring 
first patent $9.70@10, standard $8.75@ 
9.30, first clear $6.90@7.25; hard winter 
patent $9.50@10, straight $8.60@9.10, first 
clear $7@7.25; soft winter patent $9.80@ 
11.50, straight $9@9.50, first clear $7@ 
7.25. . ‘ 

A feature of the week was the notice- 
able improvement in inquiries from the 
United Kingdom, and a fair sized sale of 
soft wheat clear was reported to that 
section. Otherwise, demand from abroad 
continued quiet and no sales to Latin 
America were reported. 

Local flour conditions showed little 
change. Pacific Coast mills are still of- 
fering freely in this market at tempting 
prices, but buyers seemingly cannot be 
induced to take hold at any price. The 
period from Jan. 10 to 20 is normally 
marked by a revival of demand for flour, 
but, so far, this has failed to material- 
ize. The trade, however, is of the opin- 
ion that the bottom is about in sight, and 
feels that demand is due to pick up very 
shortly. 

The millfeed market was quiet, and 
few sales were made.’ Prices were about 
steady, but there was really not enough 
trading to reflect actual values. Hard 
winter bran was quoted at $30, soft at 
$31, and gray shorts at $30@33. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
See WO dcésccisscicvece 18,900 37 
MG WON SSK 6606 e ec nccvea 13,800 27 
Oe Me Seu ehs uses ebeeeas 27,700 55 
eee Deere BOD. cecctccticns 28,200 56 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbis, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Wee WME Seckervicbicrtivces 36,800 48 
EMRE WOO scccccccsccscces 32,620 42 
Ce eee ee 49,400 64 
Two years ago .........4... 48,000 62 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


The annual dinner and election of of- 
ficers of the St. Louis Grain Club was 
held Tuesday evening at Hotel Statler. 
Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., was elected presi- 
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dent, succeeding Samuel Adertion. Wil- 
liam T. McCoy was elected vice president, 
and Eugene Gissler was re-elected secre- 
tary. Additional members of the execu- 
tive board were elected as follows: John 
Caldwell, Fred B. Chamberlain, W. T. 
Brooking, Louis T. Hall and A. H. 
Beardsley. 
NOTES 


Marvin Evans, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., in this 
district, spent a week in St. Louis, call- 
ing on the trade. 


Benjamin Fauth, a former bookkeep- 
er for the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
has surrendered‘ to detectives searching 
for him since Jan. 4. He admitted hav- 


ing forged the name of F. W. Langen- 
berg to a check for $1,500, which he 
cashed. He blames speculation for his 
downfall. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
John M. Jones, of the Producers’ Grain 
Co., and Culver L. Hashedt, of the Chase 
Bag Co. 

The St. Louis branch of the European 
Relief Council was organized here this 
week with Roger P. Annan, of the Ann- 
an-Burg Grain & Milling Co., as chair- 
man. It is planning an intensive cam- 
paign to begin next week to collect its 
share of the $33,000,000 necessary, ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoover, to relieve the 
sufferings of starving children in Europe. 


At the first meeting of the newly elect- 
ed officers and directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, held this week, all 
of the executive officers were reappointed 
and the standing committees for the year 
1921 submitted by President N. L. Mof- 
fitt were approved by the board. Mar- 
shall Hall was appointed to represent the 
exchange at a conference called by the 
Mississippi Valley Association to confer 
with Representative C. A. Newton in re- 
gard to the Newton bill in Congress, pro- 
viding for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley waterways. Eugene Smith 
was reappointed secretary and treasurer. 








REPORT ON COUNTRY GRAIN MARKETING 





Federal Trade Commission Sends to Congress Its Findings on Phase of 
General Food Investigation—Detailed Description 
of Rural Grain Handling 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
sent to Congress a report on country 
grain marketing, which is .volume I of 
its report on the grain trade. Additional 
volumes dealing with other aspects of the 
grain trade are in course of preparation. 
The letter of submittal for volume I fol- 
lows: 

“This inquiry had its origin in connec- 
tion with the general food investigation 
made by the commission, but was later 
continued as a separate inquiry. 

“The report on the grain trade logically 
falls into four main divisions: (1) coun- 
try elevators and country grain market- 
ing; (2) terminal grain markets and ter- 
minal cash grain business; (3) costs and 
profits of the present marketing system; 
and (4) future trading operations and 
their results. The present volume treats 
of the first of the foregoing subdivisions. 
The other three principal subdivisions 
will be treated in subsequent volumes. 

“This volume, the title of which is 
‘Country Grain Marketing,’ presents a 
detailed description of the mechanism 
employed in country marketing and a 
somewhat detailed discussion of country 
marketing methods, based largely upon 
schedule returns made by approximately 
10,000 country elevators and warehouses 
located in all sections of the United 
States. It includes a discussion of the 
distribution of the various types of coun- 
try elevators and warehouses, their physi- 
cal characteristics, functions, and operat- 
ing methods, the profits and losses on 
grades, dockages, and weights, the: geo- 
graphic and commercial movement of the 
grain from ‘the country elevator, based on 
reported shipments of 1,500,000 .cars, 
country hedging and financing, and com- 
petitive conditions during the last seven 
or eight years. 

“The country elevator or warehouse is 
devoted to the storage and handling of 
grain in the country. It buys and stores 
grain hauled in by the farmers in wagon 
lots, and combines such wagon lots into 
car lots, which it sells outright to vari- 
ous purchasers, or ships for sate to some 
city or town that is a point of distribu- 
tion for grain on either a large or a 
small scale. The great bulk of the grain 
which is marketed in the United States is 
handled through such country elevators 
and warehouses. . 

“Country elevators and warehouses are 
of two general classes, individual and 
line. An individual house is one operated 
as a unit within itself. A line house is 
one of two or more operated at different 
towns by a central organization. A num- 
ber of such concerns operate more than 
100 houses, and there are numerous line 


companies operating all the way from 25 
to 75. Altogether eight different types 
of elevators and warehouses are distin- 
guishable—four individual, i.e., co-opera- 
tive, inuependent, mill, and maltster, and 
four line, i.e., commercial, co-operative, 
mill, and maltster. Only five of these 
types are of major numerical importance, 
namely, commercial line, mill line, inde- 
pendent, individual co-operative, and in- 
dividual mill. 

“The commercial line is one operated 
for the purpose of deriving a merchan- 
dising profit from the purchase and sale 
of grain. A mill line, on the other hand, 
while it may buy and sell some grain, is 
usually run largely with reference to 
supplying the grinding requirements of 
one or more mills. ‘The individual co- 
operative is a single elevator or ware- 
house operated or owned and operated by 
grain producers, and engaged in buying 
and selling grain. It differs from the in- 
dependent in the fact that the latter is 
not operated, or owned and operated, by 
producers. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual mill, like the mill line, is usually 
concerned largely with supplying mill 
grinding requirements, and only _inci- 
dentally with buying and selling grain for 
profit. In some cases the individual mill 
elevator does no merchandising whatever. 
It is, however, a single unit and not, like 
the mill line house, one of several operat- 
ed by a single organization. 

“Commercial line elevators are relative- 
ly most important in Nebraska and the 
four northwestern states, and independ- 
ent elevators in Iowa and Kansas and 
the states-east of the Mississippi. The 
co-operative type is most important in 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana and North and South Dakota. Mill 
line elevators are relatively most im- 
portant in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, and individual mill elevators in 
Missouri and east of the Mississippi in 
Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

“An outstanding development in the 
marketing of grain in recent years has 
been the entry of the farmer into the ele- 
vator business, as shown by the growth in 
the number of individual co-operative ele- 
vators organized by farmers and used 
by them in marketing their grain, 

“The average country elevator is of 
wood construction, most frequently the 
cribbed type, with a capacity of between 
25,000 and 26,000 bus. About one half 
of the country elevators are equipped 
with cleaning machinery, and slightly less 
than 80 per cent handle other commodi- 
ties than grain. The five principal side 
lines so handled, as indicated by the 
proportion of elevators reporting their 


275 


handling, are, in order of importance, 
coal, feed, flour, building material and 
seed. 

“On the average the country elevator 
buys slightly less than 100,000 bus of 
grain annually, of which about 36 per 
cent is wheat, 31 per cent oats, 24 per 
cent corn, 7 per cent barley, and 2 per 
cent rye. The average individual co- 
operative elevator, however, buys annual- 
ly about 153,000 bus, the individual mill 
elevator 113,000, and the independent 
elevator 103,000. The commercial line 
and mill line elevators, on the other hand, 
buy on the average only about 77,000 
and 79,000 bus, seapectivelr. 

“About 70 per cent of the grein shipped 
by country elevators goes to terminal 
markets (those markets receiving annual- 
ly more than 1,000 cars of country grain) 
and about 7 per cent to smaller markets 
(those receiving less than 1,000 cars an- 
nually). The local mills absorb 131% per 
cent of the country elevator shipments, 
and interior brokers 6 per cent; about 2 
per cent goes to feeders, and approxi- 
mately the same proportion to miscellane- 
ous purchasers. Of the grain shipped to 
specified markets, about 71 per cent is 
sold on consignment, the balance sold ‘to- 
arrive’ or ‘on track’ to representatives 
of these market organizations. 

“About 40 per cent of the elevators and 
warehouses generally hedge their grain, 
another 10 per cent hedge it to a limited 
extent, while about 50 per cent report no 
hedging. The proportion of elevator 
hedging in the various states varies di- 
rectly with the proportion of consign- 
ment sales reported, and also directly 
with the extent of commission house 
financing of country elevators and the 
proportions of line elevators reported. 
Hedging is usually done in the markets 
to which the grain is shipped. 

“A study of the profits and losses in 
one section of four line elevator com- 
panies-on grades, dockages, and weights 
for three years (1914-15 to 1916-17) re- 
vealed the fact that these companies lost 
on grades but profited on dockages and 
weights, incurring a loss in profits so far 
as grades, dockages and weights are con- 
cerned. . This does not mean, of course, 
that the entire business was conducted at 
a loss, but relates only to the three items 
in question. The elevator companies se- 
lected were picked as fairly representa- 
tive of that type of house in that sec- 
tion, and while no similar statistical study 
was practicable for other types of houses, 
it is reasonably deducible that these 
others have had a similar experience. 

“The general indications are that com- 
petition in buying grain in the country 
is keen, especially that of the mill and 
co-operative elevators. The mill elevators 
bid for grain largely to supply the grind- 
ing requirements of the mill, and fre- 
quently do not, in consequence, calculate 
upon a merchandising profit, as do the 
other principal types. The frequent op- 
position of some farmers to the line ele- 
vator companies, their friendly attitude 
toward the co-operative elevator, and the 
inducement of stock or patronage divi- 
dends, place the latter in an advantage- 
ous position. 

“Competition in country grain buying 
affects all phases of the business. Not 
only grain prices, but also grades, dock- 
ages, elevation and storage charges and 
side lines, become subject to competitive 
influences, including agreements and un- 
derstandings among the elevators. Coun- 
try grain buying appears to be often 
affected by these agreements and under- 
standings, which are not peculiar to any 
one type of elevator, though the co- 
operative elevators appear less inclined 
than the others to enter into such ar- 
rangements. 

“Respectfully, 


“Vicror Murpocx, Chairman, 
“Huston THompson, 
“Witt1am B. Cotver, 
“Netson B. GasKIL1, 

“Joun GARLAND Po.tiarp.” 





DUTCH INDIES SUGAR EXPORTS 


The export of sugar in 1918 from the 
Dutch East Indies, states a consular re- 
port, amounted to 1,416,911 metric tons, 
against 1,124,708 in 1917, The principal 
importers were said to be British India, 
Japan, Hongkong, and Singapore. Many 
shipments to Japan were resold in the 
United States. 
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There is a better tone to the flour 
market, and buying shows a slight im- 
provement. Brokers and millers’ agents 
are hopeful of a revival of trade, and 
believe that sales will be more plentiful 
if the wheat market does not become too 
active. 

Flour values are irregular, yet 40@50c 
bbl higher than a week ago. The irregu- 
larity prevails mainly on soft grades. 
Pacific Coast millers are fully 75c@$l 
bbl under quotations named by Indiana, 
Illinois oat Missouri mills. A few St. 
Louis soft wheat millers have offered 
their products here at a lower level by 
830@50c bbl than Chicago mills can 
quote. The demand for this flour has 
improved mainly among cracker manu- 
facturers. 

Canadian millers have not been offering 
their products in this market, excepting 
in a few instances. Today one or two 
mills quoted their 95 per cents at $8.85, 
jute, which is 60@80c bbl under equal 
grades from Minnesota and Dakota mills. 
There has been some inquiry for export 
flour, mainly first and second clears. 
New York buyers have shown an inclina- 
tion to ask for quotations on some fairly 
good sized lots, but there still is a dif- 
ference in ideas as to values, with few 
transactions completed. 

Flour jobbers, and some of the larger 
bakers, have asked for samples of various 
grades of flour, principally patents and 
straights, and the indications are that 
buying is going to improve, but so many 
of them have met with losses in their 
transactions that they are slow to pur- 
chase, except in small lots. Short pat- 
ents and grades that run high in price 
are exceptionally slow to move, as buyers 
seem to be able to meet their require- 
ments by purchasing spot stuff, and 
straights and clears, so as to make their 
blends to suit their trade. 

Wholesale grocers who job flour, and 
whose stocks are less today than at any 
other time in former years, are still hold- 
ing off, and millers’ agents, who have en- 
joyed a satisfactory trade in the past 
with these organizations, feel that busi- 
ness is going to be slow and hard to ob- 
tain. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: riour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....csccesessecs 22,000 82 
Least week ....ceccccsesees 17,500 58 
WOOP ABO ccccccccccscceses 22,760 86 
TWO Years AZO ....-e scenes 21,250 76 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat futures advanced to the highest 
since early in November. March wheat at 
its lowest of the season was $1.47, and on 
Jan. 13 sold at $1.84. This in the face 
of pessimistic reeling, liberal receipts 
from the country and heavy speculative 
sales by New York stock and cotton trad- 
ers. The latter were active buyers to 
cover recent commitments, one large 
trader paying the top price to finish up 
the line. 

Export buying the past two months 
has been of large volume. The British 
Commission was a good buyer early in 
the week, it being the first time in more 
than a month that it has come in on the 
bulge and taken liberal quantities. Its 
action was regarded as especially sig- 
nificant by the trade here, as the British 
have been extremely active in bearish 
propaganda. Belgium was out of the 
market during the week, while Germany, 
me and Scandinavia were buyers. 
Hedges in March were taken off here, 


which strengthened the market. Chicago 
houses that operate in the Southwest were 
able to buy as much wheat in that sec- 
tion as they sold for export via the Gulf. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF RYE SOLD 


The entire visible supply of rye of the 
country has been sold for export. There 





the latter being 35,510,000 bus, compared 
with 64,150,000 last year. 


Cc. 8. MC LEAN 


C. S. McLean, whose picture appears 
herewith, is one of the oldest salesmen, at 
least in point of years of service with a 
single firm, travelling in Wisconsin. For 
31 — he has been representing the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. He 
was born in St. Louis, June 10, 1852, the 
son of Milton N. and Mary Johnson Mc- 
Lean. His father was a very prominent 
lawyer in that city. 

C. S. McLean became connected with 
the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. in 1889, and 
has represented it as travelling salesman 
throughout northern [Illinois, eastern 
Wisconsin and the northern peninsula of 
Michigan ever since. During his service 
he has had many and varied experiences. 

Asked as to what he considered one 
of the most essential qualities in sales- 


©. 8. MeLean 


is no available stock unsold in Chicago, 
and the small holdings are under shippin 

orders to go out. One elevator loade 

out its entire stock, and had a shortage 
of 200 bus, for which it had to settle. 
Speculators who have been long lived took 
profits on bulges the past week, and those 
who sold rye against purchases of wheat 
closed their spreads. Cash rye brought 
1614¢ over May on track. 


WORLD'S WHEAT SUPPLIES 


World’s wheat supplies, as compiled by 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, on Jan. 1 ag- 
gregated 226,287,000 bus, an increase in 
December of 5,110,000, compared with a 
decrease last year of 38,233,000 bus. The 
supply last year was 322,739,000 bus. In 
the United States, supplies were 87,196,- 
000 bus, compared with 92,190,000 the 
previous month and 130,186,000 last year. 
Canadian stocks increased almost 10,000,- 
000 bus, and were 61,251,000, against 
39,356,000 last year. Supplies in the 
United Kingdom decreased 1,500,000 bus, 
and afloat stocks decreased over 1,000,000, 


manship, he said that in his judgment it 
is to be courteous to prospective buyers, 
whether a sale is made or not upon the 
first, second or subsequent visits. ‘“Al- 
ways leave the buyer with as good an 
impression of yourself, and the mill you 
represent, as possible. It is always my 
ambition to gain as much of the buyer’s 
confidence as possible, and give him to 
understand that what is to his interest is 
to the mill’s interest also.” 

During his years as a salesman he has 
witnessed many fluctuations in the flour 
market, and has had to compete with a 
great many brands of flour manufactured 
in the Northwest. He has sold patents as 
high as $17.70 bbl, and as low as $8.15. 
He has sold bran as low as $6 ton, and 
as high as $56. When he began selling 
flour for the Wabasha company, the mill 
had a capacity of 400 bbls; its present 
capacity is 1,200 bbls. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships sold dur- 
ing the week at $6,800, net to the buyer, 
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with this year’s dues paid, or $200 above 
last week. 

Chicago is getting very little wheat, 
and millers are obliged to bid up in com- 
petition for the offerings. 

Some of the macaroni manufacturers 
report better business, and have been in 
the market for more durum flour than 
for several weeks. 


More corn is being sold in Illinois, 
Iowa, the Northwest and Nebraska than 
at any previous time this season. Cars 
are plentiful, and the grain is being han- 
dled without delay. 

Charles W. Budde, for some time with 
F. W. Seyfarth & Co., flour brokers, Chi- 
cago, has engaged in business on his own 
account as a millers’ agent, with offices at 
130 North Wells Street. 


Harry Berkson, formerly chief chemist 
for the Albers Bros. Milling Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., is in Chicago. He has not 
yet made any plans, following his resig- 
nation from the Albers company. 

At the annual meeting of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., held Wednesday, 
Lawrence E. Rice, son of Frank B. Rice, 
vice president and general manager, was 
also made vice president, and E. S. 
Wagner secretary. 

Export buying of wheat today ab- 
sorbed over 1,500,000 bus. Germany 
bought 800,000 bus at Kansas City, and 
Chicago houses sold 480,000. Hedges 
were taken off of around 1,000,000 bus by 
houses with New York connections. 


One of the first sales of Canadian rye 
flour sold in this country was a lot booked 
this week by a Chicago buyer through P. 
P. Croarkin & Son, millers’ agents. The 
white patent rye sold at $9.50, straight at 
$8.50, and the dark at $5.50, jute, Chicago. 

Foreign crop reports received by cable 
during the week indicate favorable condi- 
tions in Germany and France, unfavor- 
able weather in Italy and India, and an 
increasing prospect of food scarcity in 
the latter country. Supplies of wheat in 
Spain are liberal. 

Rollin E. Smith, connected with the 
United States Bureau of Markets, will 
leave next week for Washington, D. C., 
and be stationed at headquarters. Mr. 
Smith is well known to many millers, 
having been engaged in the industry in 
Minnesota several years ago. 


W. B. Emery, who has been connected 
with some of the spring wheat mills in 
the sales departments, is now represent- 
ing the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., in Indiana and Michigan. He is 
still residing in Milwaukee, but will 
probably make his home in Michigan be- 
fore long. 

There is a rumor in the trade today 
that one of the Canadian mills is figuring 
on engaging space in one of the larger 
warehouses in Chicago to take care of 
50,000 bus of wheat in anticipation of the 
new tariff going through. The warehouse 
in question has already been used by 
some of the Canadian mills. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion have suspended the operation of the 
proposed increased demurrage charges 
which the railroads had published to be- 
come effective Dec. 1, 1920. The carriers 
have withdrawn the proposed increased 
charges, which are $2 for each of the first 
four days and $5 for the fifth and each 
succeeding day after the expiration of 
free time. 

Wheat prices today were down over 
lle from the high point of the week. 
The trade was bearish, and pressed the 
selling side liberally, while foreigners 
took advantage of the break to secure 
supplies. It is unusual for them to be in 
the market to any extent on Saturday, 
and cash handlers regarded it as espe- 
cially significant, in view of the reports 
on Friday that Germany and ‘France 


. combined had bought 1,000,000 bus wheat 


at the Gulf. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men claims that black hand operators 
have used a new form of extortion in 
victimizing big business concerns through- 
out the country to the extent of $335,000 
within the last few months. The activities 
of these men came following the arrest 
of Pietro, Joseph and John Viviano, 
prominent local macaroni manufacturers, 
on federal warrants charging conspiracy 
to conceal assets. The case of the Viviano 
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Bros. is set for Jan. 20. They are large 
users of durum wheat flour and durum 
products. 

W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., was named chair- 
man of the flour committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade by the directors at 
their weekly meeting held on Monday. 
The names of the others on the commit- 
tee will be announced in a week or so, 
and at that time a flour inspector will be 
selected. John T. Canvin, who has served 
as inspector for years, will unquestion- 
ably be reappointed, as he is exception- 
ally well qualified for the office. 

There are indications of an increasin 
foreign demand for American corn, an 
export sales to Holland and Germany 
have increased. In two days the past 
week sales were 1,050,000 bus, or equal to 
the quantity bought from the country. 
The corn has been sold to go out via Bal- 
timore, New York and Gulf ports. Sales 
were largely for shipment within a week, 
and in some instances for shipment with- 
in two days. The price paid for the lat- 
ter was 12@121%4c over Chicago May, 
track, Baltimore, for immediate ship- 
ment, and llc over for 10 days. Sales 
at New York were at 13c over Chicago 
May. Elevator people were large buy- 
ers of cash corn and sellers of May at a 
full carrying charge difference. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkeE, Wis., Jan, 15.—Flour busi- 
ness is rather slow. Most mills were 
down early in the week, but resumed op- 
erations later. Some noticed an improve- 
ment in demand; others say trade was 
slow most of the time. Most of the trade 
still has fair stocks, and buys sparingly, 
but the general feeling is that much bet- 
ter business is in sight. Directions came 
in moderately well on old business and a 
fair amount of flour was loaded out. One 
of the large local mills is closed down in- 
definitely, while others are operating 
part time. Prices were sharply higher, 
following the advance in cash wheat. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $10.75@11.40, and 
straight at $9.70@10.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was an excellent demand for 
fancy clear, and mills are well sold ahead, 
with plenty of loading orders on hand. 
Eastern bakers were in the market, and 
some good sales were made. Low grades 
were slow and difficult to sell, and most 
of the mills are running this grade int» 
feed. Fancy was quoted at $7.20, and 
second clear at $5.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers are 
well stocked up on flour, and are not buy- 
ing much at present. Mills are not try- 
ing to force sales, but believe that busi- 
ness will soon pick up. Prices were 
higher, following the upturn in wheat. 

Outside mills’ representatives report 
business rather quiet, with most of the 
carload buyers out of the market. Of- 
ferings are not heavy, but the trade pre- 
fers to wait until stocks are practically 
used up before making new purchases. 
Prices were quoted at $10.75@11.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for rye 
flour, and most mills made good sales this 
week, both domestic and for export. One 
lot was taken early in the week for ship- 
ment to Holland. White was in best de- 
mand, but there was also a good call for 
the dark varieties. Medium grades were 
rather slow. Inquiry was good from a 
wide territory, and millers are looking 
for a continued demand, Offerings of 
choice milling rye are scarce, consider- 
able having been exported. Prices were 
quoted at $9.65@10.30 for white, $9@9.20 
for straight and $5.20@8 for dark, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Mills report a very poor demand for 
corn flour. The trade generally is well 
stocked up, and out of the market. Mills 
are operating light, and have considerable 
on hand. The call for meal was fair, and 
some sales were made to the South for 
white, Yellow is neglected. Grits con- 
tinue slow. No export demand for flour. 
Corn flour was quoted at $2.10, corn meal 
at $1.85, and grits at $1.80, in 100-lb 
cottons. 





MILLFEED 

Market holds fairly steady. Bran at 
times showed signs of strength, but later 
eased off. Shippers have been offering 
quite freely, but the trade has fair stocks 
on hand. Colder weather is needed to 
stimulate demand. Eastern stocks are 
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said to be fairly liberal, but feed is not 
being i for sale. There was a fall- 
ing off in the demand for emg | ship- 
ment, but the call for February delivery 
continues. Mills have little to sell, as 
most of their surplus is going out in 
mixed cars with flour. Heavy feeds ex- 
ceptionally slow and difficult to sell. The 
state trade showed little improvement. 
Oil meal steady, gluten feed strong, and 
hominy feed lower. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
135 8 


This week .......++ 24,000 1, 


Last week .......++ 24,000 3,808 16 

Last year .....06- 24,000 14,900 62 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 11,300 63 
NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 43,283 bus; corn, 374,284; oats, 
891,227; barley, 136,461; rye, 43,284. 

The January rate of interest has been 
determined by the finance committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce at 8 per cent. 

The Rome Sede Roller Mills sus- 
tained an estimated loss of $2,000 by fire 
this week. Repairs have been made, and 
operations were interrupted only slightly. 
_ The Universal Bakers’ Equipment Co., 
of Milwaukee, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by John H, Schultz, 
Harold M. Mothan and William E. 
Krause. 

H. M. Stratton, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, and vice 
president of the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
has been selected as official representative 


of the Chamber of Commerce to the hous- 
ing conference of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held at Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 27-28. 

At the annual meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., Franklin P. Mann was re- 
elected president. Charles R. Decker 
was again the choice for vice president 
and treasurer, and Harvey F. Hunter for 
secretary. The capitalization of the cor- 
poration recently was increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 to cover important 
extensions of the plant and production. 
The factory and offices are located at 
206-220 South Water Street. 


H. N. Wuson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 15.—While in- 
quiries have been more frequent this 
week, sales were not what had been ex- 
pected, and buyers are backward about 
booking. Several cars of spot flour were 
offered here during the week for account 
of mills, and sold at very low figures. 

While the market advanced early in 
the week, the close is about the same as 
last week, and the trade has no faith in 
present prices, believing it will decline 
again next week. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour, $8.80@10.25; hard 
winter wheat 95 per cent, $9.15@9.30; 
short patents, $9.90@10.10; fancy clears, 
$7.40@7.70; soft winter wheat flour, $9.90 
@10.20; short patents, $10.70@11. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 2 white 
$1; oats, No. 2 white 59c, No. 3 white 60c; 
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wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, 
$2@2.05. 

Corn products Ragen to dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: cream meal, $1.85; 
grits, coarse $1.90, fine $1.90. 


Gerorce L. Ferry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Jan, 1, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 1,530 3,031 2,472 


June 28-Jan. 1....... 66,616 76,471 64,710 
Flour exports, bbls— 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 ....... 167 $15 391 

June 28-Jan. 1....... 7,413 10,042 7,761 


Wheat, June 28- 
Jan, 1, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .482,000 653,392 642,315 
Exports 76,107 106,541 
Ground by mills ..... 254,782 355,191 285,771 
Wheat stocks, 
Jan, 1, bus— 
At terminals ......... 45,171 77,076 130,377 
At country elevators, 


mills and in transit.122,634 166,081 123,107 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by-61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 8, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 5,707 8,019 56 179 
St. Paul ......- 177 269 





Duluth-Superior 278 487 eo eee 
Outside mills .. 3,268 4,717 13 9 
Totals ......-. 9,430 13,492 69 188 











The Limburgia, One of the Passenger Liners of the Royal Holland Lloyd 


THE ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD 

The Royal Holland Lloyd has recently 
instituted a regular steamship service 
from the ports of New York and New 
Orleans direct to Amsterdam, and is pay- 
ing special attention to the handling of 
flour as cargo. 

This company has one of the finest 
fleets of steamers sailing under the Dutch 
flag, and has made remarkable growth in 
recent years. The head office is in Am- 
sterdam, and at present a magnificent 
building is in course of construction, 
which when completed will serve as gen- 
eral offices for both the passenger and 
freight services. This building is located 
on the Prins Hendrikkade, adjacent to 
the Prins Hendrik Canal. It is close to 
the central station, and catches one’s eye 
directly one comes out of the station. 
It will be one of the most up-to-date of- 
fice buildings in Holland. 

The company occupies in the port of 
Amsterdam both sides of one of the best 
harbor basins, where it owns large build- 
ings and equipment, such as sheds, ware- 
houses, cranes, etc. The harbor offices 
and emigrant hotel are also situated on 
these wharves, and are excellent build- 
ings. In addition, there are railroad sid- 
ings belonging to the company, which con- 
nect with all the railroads entering Am- 
sterdam, and which run alongside the 
warehouses and wharves. In fact, the 


facilities for handling both passengers 
and cargo are most efficient. 


The Royal Holland Lloyd possesses 
some very fine steamers. The passenger 
vessels Brabantia and Limburgia, each 
of about 20,000 tons, are of the most lux- 
urious type. They are equipped with a 
large number of private “suites de luxe,” 
containing bedrooms, sitting rooms, bath- 
rooms and luggage rooms. Each also has 
a fully equipped gymnasium and a swim- 
ming pool. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the Limburgia lying in Am- 
sterdam harbor. Another fine ship belong- 
ing to the company’s fleet is the Gelria, 
of 14,000 tons. These steamers run regu- 
larly every three weeks between Amster- 
dam and South America, while the Zee- 
landia, Frisia and Hollandia run bétween 
Amsterdam and Havana, Vera Cruz and 
New Orleans, this also being a three- 
week service. 

The company also has an important 
fleet of cargo steamers, many of which 
are modern frozen meat carriers which 
ply between Amsterdam and the Argen- 
tine, Brazil and Uruguay. These are fast 
vessels, and a regular fortnightly service 
is maintained. There is also a fortnightly 
service of first class cargo steamers be- 
tween New York and Amsterdam. 

The agents in New York for the Royal 
Holland Lloyd are Funch, Edye & Co. 
8-10 Bridge Street, and in New Orleans 
the J. W. H. Steele Co., 6830 Common 
Street. The fact that these shipping 
agents are so well known to exporting 
millers should be a sufficient guaranty 


that the affairs of the com- 
pany in the United States 
are conducted in a business- 
like way to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Although Amsterdam is 
such an important market 
for American flour, it is 
curious to note that, until 
the Royal Holland Lloyd in- 
stituted its service from 
North America, there has 
been no direct steamship 
connection from the United 
States to that city. The port 
of Amsterdam is by many 
considered in no way inferior 
to Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam is connected 
with the North Sea by the 
North Sea Canal, one of the 
broadest canals in existence 
and a masterpiece of engi- 
neering. Through this canal 
even the largest steamers 
find no difficulty in proceed- 
ing to Amsterdam. The port 
of Amsterdam compares fa- 
vorably with the best ports 
of northwestern Europe, and 
is equipped with the latest types of 
cranes, elevators, warehouses, etc. 

There are direct steamship lines sailing 
to all parts of the world from Amster- 
dam, and the Merwede Canal supplies di- 
rect communication to the Rhine, thus 
allowing goods to be forwarded to Ger- 
many as rapidly and as efficiently as 
from Rotterdam. 

The railway connections from Amster- 
dam leave nothing to be desired, as there 
are excellent facilities for transshipping 
to Germany and other central European 
countries, and also to the Scandinavian 
countries, especially as the transship- 
ment expenses at Amsterdam are lower 
than those in Rotterdam. 

The freight manager of the Royal 
Holland Lloyd recently informed the 
writer that the company’s vessels, sailing 
from both New York and New Orleans, 
had been well patronized, having returned 
from their first trip to the United States 
with a full cargo. There should be no 
doubt that the initiative of the Royal 
Holland Lloyd in opening a direct steam- 
ship service with first class vessels be- 
tween the United States and Amsterdam 
should prove successful, and it also 
should be of considerable benefit to the 
exporting millers of America and the 
flour importers of Holland. For this 
reason it is hoped that the new enter- 
prise will meet with the complete success 
that it merits, 

C. F. G. Rares, 
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FLOUR OUTPUT IN 1920 


Attention has been called repeatedly in 
this department to the light operation of 
the mills in 1920, and particularly to the 
exceptionally light running in the first 
half of the present crop year, normally 
the period of most active and most profit- 
able milling. This lightness of operation 
has been the notable and outstanding 
characteristic of the year, almost pre- 
cluding the possibility of a profit. 

Operating hardly better than one third 
of capacity, it has been wellnigh impos- 
sible for the mills to show a profit under 
the extremely competitive conditions 
which have prevailed in domestic business, 
due to an unprecedented slack demand 
for flour and with no export outlet. 
Profits are usually made in the compara- 
tively brief period in the first half of the 
crop year when the mills approximate 
full time production. 

Confirmation of what has frequently 
been stated tentatively is now to be had 
in figures of production for the year and 
in the comparisons with other years. To- 
ledo and central states mills have had 
the smallest output in 1920 of any year 
since the compilation of these statistics 
was started by the office. Complaint was 
made especially about the smallest of 
the output in the first half of the crop 
year, just closed, because that is usually 
the busy season. The percentage of op- 
eration in that period actually turns out 
to have been less than in the first half 
of the calendar year, thereby constituting 
a curious anomaly. 

The output by Toledo mills for the 
first half of the present crop year was 
451,280 barrels, or thirty-six per cent of 
capacity, compared with 478,650, or thir- 
ty-eight per cent, the previous six months; 
with 861,154, or sixty-nine per cent, the 
first half of the crop of 1919, and 751,913, 
or sixty per cent, the first half of the 
crop of 1918. Toledo mills made hardly 
more than half as much flour in this pe- 
riod as in 1919,—451,280 bbls, compared 
with 861,154, a difference of 409,874, rep- 
resenting nearly two million bushels less 
wheat ground. 

Comparison of output of the last ten 
years is interesting in this connection, and 
is presented in the following table: 


Per cent 

Year— Output capacity 
BORG. cet ccccsoccecece 929,930 37 

BORD. a cccseseescccese 1,558,560 62% 
BOBS ccc cseccsccccvcis 1,117,913 45 
BONE 46060686 Cede Coes 1,478,500 59 

BORG. ccecccecscccvcces 1,562,700 62% 

BORG sc ccecccccsces cece 1,456,750 58% 
|) SP Tririe Te. 1,483,500 58 
| STC Ee 1,307,200 62 

BOEB. cc ccccccscascese 1,381,600 55% 
BORE cccdvcewscceccics 1,335,950 53 


From these figures it will be seen that 
the average output for the ten years, in- 
cluding the present abnormally small 
year, was 1,361,260 barrels, or 54.3 per 
cent of capacity. The output for the 
year 1920 was 628,630 barrels less than 
in 1919, and 431,330 less than the ten- 
year average. 

The figures for a group of central 
states mills reporting to this office, in- 
cluding those at Toledo, showed similar 
results, but are not quite so reliable an 
index for comparative purposes, as the 
units involved are not always the same. 
In 1920 an average of seventeen mills 
reporting showed forty-three per cent of 
capacity operation the first half of the 
year, compared with thirty-eight per 
cent the second half. As to relative ca- 
pacity operated in the two half years, 
this larger group did not show up so 
well as the Toledo mills. 


When it is considered that similar con- 
ditions in milling have prevailed all over 
the United States, the significance of 
these figures when converted into bushels 
of wheat ground becomes apparent. It 
is reliably estimated that in the six 
months just closed between eighty and 
ninety million bushels less wheat. were 
ground than in the same period last year, 
and that for the entire year 1920 between 
one hundred and thirty-five and one hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels less were 
ground than in 1919. The absence of the 
milling demand for this wheat was not 
without effect in making the market price 
of wheat and in facilitating the decline 
that has taken place. The moral effect 
of millers being actively in the market 
for wheat every day, from the compulsion 
of flour orders, is incalculable. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The advance in wheat prices early in 
the week served to check somewhat the 
improvement noted in the first week of 
the new year, but it is apparent that un- 
derlying strength exists in the situation, 
as there continues to be evidence of the 
need of flour in many quarters. Since 
the first of the year, March wheat has 
advanced about 1dc, from $1.69 to $1.8414, 
and some buyers have been loth to follow 
and have held off for a recession, or to 
make sure that the new prices were like- 
ly to hold. 

However, there is no getting away from 
the fact that there is a better feeling in 
the trade, and no doubt this is caused in 
large measure by the realization that 
flour stocks are low and buying must take 
place soon, no matter what the market 
does. Specifications and directions have 


been coming in better; in fact, about as 
much improvement is noticed here as it 
is reasonable to expect right now. Soft 
wheat millers did not sell ahead to any- 
where near the extent that hard wheat 
millers did, and so have not had so much 
grief from cancellations or attempted re- 
pudiations of contracts. 

In fact, the wave of repudiation and 
cancellation seems to have passed. Of 
course the advance in prices has helped, 
and the increased interest in flour also 
helps. Some of the buyers are having 
trouble themselves in making their own 
higher priced sales stick, and it may be 
necessary to give them a little leeway. 
The naturally -unscrupulous repudiator 
has already declared himself and run his 
colors up to the masthead, that he might 
be marked as a dangerous spot in the 
future. 

The market situation is such that some 
millers encourage buyers to make coun- 
ter offers or to place open resting orders, 
With daily fluctuations of 10c or more, 
it is sometimes possible for the miller to 
take in a trade during the day that would 
have looked ridiculous, either before the 
opening or after the close of the market. 
It is a buyers’ market and the millers 
need business so bad that they cannot af- 
ford to turn down anything within rea- 
son, and hence more or less business is 
being put through by the device of offers 
and counter offers. Some high class buy- 
ers do not like the practice of making 
counter offers; they prefer the mill to 
offer always its best price at first, and 
that is the best way of working, as a 
general rule, but circumstances alter 
cases. There is evidently a good deal of 
a demand for flour a little under the 
market, and this is the way to bring it 
out and get some of it on the books. 

This demand for flour under the mar- 
ket is confirmatory evidence of the low- 
ness of stocks. Once in a while there is 
an instance of some buyer who has held 
off too long and is stampeded into buy- 
ing, but such cases are very rare. There 
have been only one or two instarices bear- 
ing those earmarks in months. General- 
ly the buyer is able to wait. 

Feed is difficult to sell, and it is hard 
to get an accurate line on prices. Some 
millers made no sales during the week; 
others report demand improved, but that 
they have to work to sell it. Brokers re- 
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port improvement in feed as well as flour. 

Toledo millers were bidding around 
$1.94, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red, 
on Jan, 14, with the prospect of bids be- 
ing lowered next day to correspond with 
the break that took place in wheat. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WIS WOO, occ ccc acececsses 22,700 47 
EMRE WOOK 2c cccccsccccvcce 16,100 33% 
ROMP GRO ced cvesccccecvece 33,500 70 
Two years AGO ......eseees 24,144 50 
Three yearS ago ......+206. 23,300 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana, 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


BOBS. cc ccee 26 156,210 58,926 37 
LOZAF. ww cceee 28 164,160 35,550 21% 
| Pee 9 70,560 51,839 73 
| ea 13 78,960 38,888 50 
*Week ending Jan. 15. tWeek ending 
Jan. 8 
NOTES 


Miss Anna Reese, grain buyer, Chi- 
cago, was in Toledo during the week, call- 
ing on her connections in this section. 

L. D. Denhollem, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. in Michigan, called at this office this 
week, 

W. F. Morgan, representative of John 
T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, Balti- 
more, attended the meeting of Indiana 
millers at Indianapolis this week. 

Butler & Clark, brokers, Mobile, Ala., 
have wound up their affairs and are suc- 
ceeded by Butler & Co., effective Jan, 1. 
They handle flour and feed, as well as 
other lines. 

Jesse W. Young, of the Young Grain 
Co., and Raymond P. Lipe, of the Ray- 
mond P. Lipe Co., hay, accompanied by 
their wives, will sail late in January for 
South America. 

H. D. Raddatz, of H. D. Raddatz & 
Co., grain, Toledo, has gone to Florida on 
a vacation. Local gossip has it that Mr. 
Raddatz made a killing on the short side 
of grains recently. 


The Experimental Laboratory of the National Milling Co,, Toledo 
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Part of the National Milling Co,’s Laboratory Flour Testing 


Paul F. Fischer, recently representa- 
tive of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in Michigan, with headquarters at 
Detroit, was in Toledo this week and re- 
ports that he is now available to handle 
some other flour in Michigan. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is expected -in Toledo Jan. 17, returning 
from an eastern trip. The company 
maintains a sales office at Toledo in 
charge of J. F. Hall as district manager. 

The Johnston-Holley Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has succeeded to the brokerage busi- 
ness formerly conducted under the style 
of S. C. Johnston & Co., handling flour, 
grain, hay, feed, cottonseed products, 
etc. The change became effective Jan. 1. 

E. W. Randall, formerly in the milling 
business at Tekonsha and Constantine, 
Mich., was in Toledo this week for a 
couple of days. Since his mill burned 
at Constantine he has been out of the 
milling business, but may return to it 
later on. 


A. F. Shane, Cleveland, representing 
the Quaker Oats Co., C. E. Monck, Cleve- 
land, Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, H. L. Simmons, Columbus, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and H. 
W. Welton, Columbus, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., called at this office 
this week. 





NATIONAL MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 

The plant of the National Milling Co., 
located at Toledo, Ohio, of 4,000 bbls 
daily capacity, has had the reputation for 
years of being what is known as an ef- 
ficiency, or low-cost, mill, by which is 
meant that its mechanical perfection is 
such as to give it a low cost of operation. 
The company has recently completed a 
number of improvements which bring the 
mill even more up to date, and will serve 
to reduce still further its cost of manu- 
facture, and at the same time assure ab- 
solute uniformity of the quality of the 
flour produced. 

One of the notable improvements has 
been the installation of a fully equipped 
laboratory in charge of a competent and 
experienced chemist. An accurate test 
and record is now made of all the wheat 
ground, of the milling mixture and 
streams, of the flour produced and of its 
baking qualities. The check is all along 
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the line from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product. In connection with the 
laboratory, there is a small bakery oper- 
ated on commercial lines with the idea 
of duplicating the exact conditions en- 
countered in the ordinary bakeship. This 
will meet the objection, so frequently 





Equipment 


made against the bakeries in connection 
with laboratories, that they do not work 
under the ordinary conditions in com- 
mercial practice. 

A large two-story frame building, 
100x40, formerly used as a cooper shop, 
has been remodeled, and the main en- 
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trance to the plant and grounds is now 
through this building. The ground floor 
will be used for storage of various kinds. 
The second flour has been fitted up for a 
number of purposes, and here is located 
the laboratory. On this floor is also the 
superintendent’s office, a conference room 
for the heads of departments, and a spa- 
cious room which will be devoted to rest 
and recreation purposes. 

Weekly meetings of the heads of de- 
partments are held in the conference 
room for the discussion of all matters 
pertaining to the operation of the plant. 
This is something in the nature of an 
innovation, and it is working out well. 
The idea of these meetings is to bring the 
responsible heads of the different depart- 
ments together, and to develop greater 
interest and co-operation among them in 
their respective individual and correlated 
work. These weekly meetings have pro- 
duced gratifying results, and many of 
the most valuable suggestions on improve- 
ments and details of mill management and 
efficiency have originated with the men 
themselves. 

Improvements have been made for the 
handling and storing of coal, materially 
reducing the labor cost. A large concrete 
pit has been built for storing and keep- 
ing it in condition. This is connected by 
an overhead conveyor, in a brick hous- 
ing, running from the cars either to the 
pit or direct to the coal dumps back of 
the boilers. In connection with this de- 
vice, there has been introduced an im- 
proved arrangement for the handling of 
ashes. A number of improvements in 
mechanical devices in the engine room, in 
the operation of the mill, and in the han- 
dling of flour both in the mill and to the 
warehouse and cars have been put in op- 
eration. In the warehouse, flour is now 
stored on elevated racks ready to be 
moved as a unit. 

The changes made have occupied a pe- 
riod of some months and enabled the 
company to keep its working organization 
intact during the dull periods. As an 
example of what can be accomplished in 
this way, it was desired to put a new con- 
crete floor in the basement of a large 
warehouse 250x160, adjoining the mill. 
The lowest price for this work, secured 
from contractors, was $18,000. The mill, 
by employing its own labor, was able to 
do the work much better at a total cost 


Miniature Experimental Mill in the National Milling Co,’s Laberatory, Toledo 
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vice president, and G. T, Carmichael, su- 
perintendent. 
W. H. Wisern. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuviize, Tenn. Jan. 15.—Low 
stocks in the Southeast account for a 
| substantial increase in the volume 
of flour business the past week. The 
orders were of car lots, practically no 
contracts being made. Buyers contented 
themselves with purchases of the estab- 
lished brands for immediate shipment. 

So far there has been no material 
change in the credit situation, with 
money hard to obtain and collections 
slow. Most buyers are forced to con- 
serve their available capital as much as 
possible. No rapid improvement is ex- 
pected, but millers are anticipating a 
gradual and healthy increase in the vol- 
ume of business. 

Considering the severe declines in the 
prices of flour there have been few de- 
faults or cancellations of contracts. 
Practically all of the high priced flour 





‘has now either been withdrawn or money 


cancellations effected, 

Prices are now on a more stable basis, 
with less variation than during the past 
several weeks. However, millers say it 
is very difficult to sell flour at a reason- 
able profit. Values at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b, 
Ohio River points, $10.80@11.70; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $10.25@10.50; 
straight patent, $9.85@10.10; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 


Jobbers report a moderate demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 140-lb bags, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.35@11; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $9.50@10. 

Wheat has been quiet and steady, with 
mills buying only to meet demands. No. 
2 red, western, is quoted at $2.20 bu, 
Nashville. 

Cold weather has resulted in improved 
demand for millfeed, though prices show 
no material change. Stocks of feed are 
liberal in the South. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $31@32; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $32.50@34. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 


This week ....... 207,540 83,359 40.2 
Last week ....... 182,490 55,880 30.6 
Year ago ........ 222,990 162,498 72.8 


192,090 96,917 50.4 
65,724 37.8 


Two years ago... . 
Three years ago.. 147,270 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 15 Jan. 8 

BROWER, WHER ccccccecccces 26,100 28,700 

Wheat, bus ..........5. 185,500 174,000 

Corm, DUB cccccccccccece 103,000 145,000 

Gate, DUB ccccvccscvivese 387,000 399,000 
CORN MEAL 


Some inquiry has developed for corn 
meal in the South the past week, both for 
immediate and deferred shipment. Out- 

ut, however, continues considerably be- 
ow 1920. Mills with a capacity of 75,- 
000 bus this week ground 8,065, or 10.7 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
6,700, or 9.7 per cent, last week, and 
30,700, or 24.3 per cent, the same week 
in 1920. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 

er 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
1.85@1.90; unbolted, $1.80@1.85. 


NOTES 

Late figures on the 1920 cereal crops 
of Kentucky are: wheat, 5,610,000 bus; 
corn, 100,650,000; oats, 8,225,000. 

The Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Flour Mills 
have been acquired by J. Franklin Boyd 
and James Ridley from the former's 
father. 

The Arkansas Mill & Grain Co., of 
Hoxie, Ark., with $100,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by P. i. Schwag- 
man and others. - 

The plant of the Marvel Milling Co., 
Friendship, Tenn., including light plant. 
was destroyed by fire. Total loss, $10,- 
000; insurance, $2,000. ’ 

John Wade & Sons, corn meal and feed 
manufacturers, Memphis, will add a 
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wholesale department to their 
ne a cost of $150,000 to $200,- 


The Hickman (Ky.) Milling & Feed 
Co. has closed down pending an adjust- 
ment of electric er rates, which at 
present it is cl are too high to 


permit operation. 
Joun Lerper. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittie, Inp., Jan. 15.—Wheat rose 
to $2 bu in the Evansville market the 
latter part of the week, and some of the 
farmers are letting go of their stores. 
The price at mill stations is 4c less. The 

rice of flour has not changed in carload 
ots, but if there is a further advance in 
the _— of wheat, flour will go up ac- 
cordingly. 

There has been an improved demand on 
the advancing market, and mills are feel- 
ing the effect of it. Jobbers are sending 
in larger orders, and the mills are going 
better, with the hope that full time soon 
will be reached. It has been a long dry 
spell for the mills in southern cps Sl 
and the increased demand is very wel- 
come. . 

NOTES 


The farmers of Gibson County have or- 

nized a selling organization for their 
cattle, and if the experiment is success- 
ful, the same agency will be used in dis- 
posing of grain crops when they are 
ready for market. 

There is an increasing demand for mill- 
feed at slightly improved prices. The 
cold weather has made grazing rather 
precarious and, now that the meadows 
are covered with snow, farmers are forced 
to use feed from the mills. 

Wheat is looking well in this part of 
the state. A three-inch snowfall the lat- 
ter part of the week will do much to aid 
the growing grain. A trip through Gib- 
son County disclosed the fact that wheat 
fields are in better condition than for 
years, and that, with no untoward cir- 
cumstance, they will yield splendidly. 
What is true in Gibson is also true in 


the district. 
W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroik, Va., Jan. 15.—The flour mar- 
ket has shown more life this week, with 
considerably firmer prices and buyers 
somewhat inclined to anticipate their 
needs, although they are still unwilling 
to go into the market heavily, | geesmnge 
only in smaller quantities and some of 
them still adhering to the policy of buy- 
ing only for their present needs and 
actual requirements. Winter patents are 
quoted this week at $9.75@10.75, north- 
western springs’ at $10.65@11.25, and 
Kansas hard wheat flours at $10.50@11.50. 

The feed market shows little activity. 
This condition has characterized it for 
several months, and is partly attributable 
to the unsteady condition of finances in 
the farming districts across the border 
in North Carolina, where cotton and to- 
bacco growers have found themselves in 
a precarious condition... Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted at $32@34 ton, flour 
middlings at $85@38, standard bran at 
$387@38, and winter wheat bran at $38 
@39. 
Freight movements have steadily im- 
proved, until now they are more satisfac- 
tory, according to members of the trade, 
than at any other time since the begin- 
ning of the World War. The lines are 
now free in this section, to a great ex- 
tent, and the roads appear anxious to get 
business, serving it with corresponding 
dispatch. 

Proposals have been made by farming 
interests in North Carolina, just across 
the Virginia border, that the tobacco crop 
be cut in one half for the coming season. 
This will have a material effect on the 
local feed market, since it depends large- 
ly upon North Carolina farming interests 
for its business. The cut in the tobacco 
crop, it is believed, will leave the farmers 
there free to devote more of the land to 
the growing of corn and other grains, 
and in raising large quantities of their 
own feed. Joseru A. Lest. 





The second official forecast of India’s 
1920-21 sesame crop places the area sown 
to this oil seed at 2,221,000 acres, as 
against 2,220,000 at the corresponding 
date a year ago. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The finan- 
cial markets are reflecting increased hope- 
fulness, and the average man is taking a 
more optimistic view of the future. Im- 
mense help has come from the readjust- 
ment of merchandise prices, and it is be- 
lieved that further improvement in this 
direction will be effective in strengthen- 
ing the whole financial outlook. The 
American people are reinvesting their 
idle money in high grade securities once 
more. Extremely large orders have been 
executed, and the investment outlook is 
much more satisfactory than it was at the 
opening of the year. 


LIVING COSTS LOWERED 


It will be some time before all mer- 
chandise and food prices have been re- 
adjusted, but the movement is in full 
swing and there is no doubt that the 
evils resulting from the high cost of liv- 
ing are being gradually eliminated. In 
this way there has been some relief from 
the social unrest resulting from the ex- 
tremely high prices which prevail for 
essential merchandise of all kinds. Some 
of the large retail stores in this and 
other important cities have suffered 
heavy: losses, but everybody realizes that 
these were inevitable, for the fact was 
that the American people reached a point 
where they refused absolutely to pay war 
prices in peace times. 

There are some retailers who still be- 
lieve that they will be able to unload 
large stocks of high priced merchandise 
without taking a considerable loss in the 
operation, but most level headed business 
men realize that the time has come for 
general price revisions, and that it is 
utterly unreasonable for those possessing 
large stocks of merchandise to expect to 
sell at the price level of war days. 


FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The present financfal situation may be 
described in these words from a well- 
known money market expert: “I believe 
that the investment situation will work 
out all right, and that there will be im- 
mense sales of high grade securities at an 
average price which will show an income 
return close to 8 per cent. There has 
been an immense readjustment already, 
and in various industries there have been 
large price reductions. 

“In this way the work of financing the 
heavy operation of ordinary business has 
been more simplified, and there is no 
longer the immense amount of credit re- 
quired that had to be provided when 
everything was selling much above the 
prevailing price level. The people of the 
United States are fast ridding them- 
selves of the more serious evils of war- 
time inflation, and slowly but surely we 
are reorganizing everywhere on the basis 
of a more reasonable price level. 

“T believe the railroads will be able to 
sell immense loans later on advantage- 
ously, I feel also that large loans for 
various foreign interests will be well ab- 
sorbed by the investing public. Many 
of these loans will not be offered before 
March or April, which is the usual time 
of year when the bond market begins to 
show increased activity. In various ways 
I believe that 1921 will be a year of 
very large financing, and that the suppl 
of bonds and notes offered will break all 
records in the history of American 
financing. Much may happen, of course, 
before the end of the year to alter condi- 
tions, but the outlook at the moment is 
favorable for easier money rates, and a 
general stronger financial position all 
round. 

“There is an immense volume of idle 
money in this country awaiting perma- 
nent employment. I believe that this will 
be reinvested by degrees, and that a 
large share will be used for the purchase 
of high grade securities by May 1. The 


whole investment outlook has been helped 
by the developments of the last few 
weeks, and although there is not the 
broad investment demand that there 
often is at this season, the outlook is im- 
proving and the indications are that there 
will be much heavier, investments before 
long.” 


PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 


This statement is highly reassuring, 
and since it comes from a man well 
versed in financial affairs, there is reason 
to believe it represents a shrewd state- 
ment of facts. There are some people, 
however, who see in the international situ- 
ation many unpleasant possibilities, and 
who believe that there may be a long 
period of ig army Se epression in 
the United States before a thorough- 
going industrial revival sets in; on the 
other hand, there are those who feel the 
country is eliminating many evils which 
existed last year, and who believe that 
things are on the upgrade once more. 

With the sharp rise in the price of 
high grade securities, the prevailing senti- 
ment is much more optimistic than it was 
a few weeks ago. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in many industries the worst of 
the readjustment is over, and that much 
healthier conditions may be expected. 
All this means a great deal for the future 
prosperity of the United States, for the 
reason that the country is badly in need 
of an immense supply of free credit for 
employment in long term enterprises. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 


There are many indications that or- 
ganized labor is taking a more favorable 
view of-things, and that slowly but surely 
a better degree of co-operation between 
labor and capital is being developed. The 
outlook is highly reassuring and, inas- 
much as the actual efficiency of labor is 
increasing, the outlook is much more fa- 
vorable than it was a few months ago 
when the average worker was rendering 
inferior service for the highest wages ever 
received. It will be many months, how- 
ever, before war wages have been dis- 
pensed with, but the indications are that 
the time is near at hand when there will 
be much more favorable conditions in the 
labor market. 

Inasmuch as there is a vast amount of 
work to be done in the United States 
within the next few years, it stands to 
reason that anything along the line of in- 
creased efficiency and splendidly organ- 
ized industrial undertakings will be of 
immense benefit. Indications are that 
there will be increased building activity in 
the spring, when large projects will be 
taken up throughout the United States. 
The nation is still short several hundred 
thousand houses, and the indications are 
that immense advantages will result 
through a genuine revival of new build- 
ing operations in both large and small 
cities of the United States. 

The outlook for increased speculative 
activity in Wall Street is fairly encour- 
aging. With easier rates for money and 
a larger supply, there will be increased 
activity in various lines of speculative 
effort. Some of the large stock exchange 
houses are receiving many inquiries from 
people all over the United States asking 
specific information respecting the shares 
of properties which will advance sharply 
before the season has progresesd very 
far. The outlook in this direction is very 
interesting, and while many things may 
happen to upset calculations, it is be- 
lieved that there will be a decided in- 
crease in speculative activity within the 
next three months. 





The importation of wheat flour into 
Java and Madoera was 2.8 per cent high- 
er in 1918 than in the previous. year, 21,- 
125 metric tons being imported, as 
against 20,544 tons in 1917. 
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All signs point to improvement in 
flour market conditions here. Not only 
is there stronger inquiry, much of which, 
however, is at levels well under mill lim- 
its, but there has been a fair amount of 
business done for prompt shipment from 
mill, which would indicate that stocks in 
buyers’ hands are not heavy, and there- 
fore further buying is expected soon. 
Large wholesale bakers have been among 
those interested, and though it is thought 
that they actually bought very little, the 
fact that they were open for offers has 
helped the situation. 

To further improve the situation, there 
has been a strong demand from several 
export markets, and some fairly good 
business has been done. This has been 
principally on clear grades, but through 
local export interests there was an in- 
quiry in the market this week for three 
full cargoes of 95 per cent flours which, 
owing to the fact that it had to be Janu- 
ary clearance from seaboard, made it 
necessary to purchase spot flour. If this 
deal is completed, tle situation in both 
New York and Philadelphia, will be very 
greatly improved by taking out of the 
country a great deal of the flour that is 
now pressing on these markets. 

Canadian flours, though not a | 
factor in the market at present, are stil 
being sold despite the threatened tariff. 
Some mills have sold during the past 
week on the basis that buyer does not 
have to take the flour in the event of 
Congress placing a tariff against it, and 
others have sold on the basis of the buy- 
er absorbing whatever duty there may be 
placed against it. 

No one knows as yet whether there will 
be any duty, or if there is, just what it 
will be, and opinion as to whether or 
not there will be any is strongly divided. 
Senator McCumber seems to be fighting 
for 50c per bu on wheat, and some of 
those representing Canadian mills say 
that, considering the exchange situation 
and the quality of the flour, they could 
still make sales at 50c bbl duty on flour. 
Any way one views it, the whole situation 
is vastly improved over what it was a 
month ago. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $11@11.50; standard patent, $9.50@ 
10.25; first clear, $7.40@8; soft winter 
straights, $8.75@9.25; hard winter 
straights, $9.50@10; first clears, $7.25@8; 
rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 


FLOUR AND WHFAT SHIPMENTS 


For the year 1920 the receipts of flour 
at New York amounted to 6,905,711 bbls, 
a decrease of 1,090,289 from the amount 
received the previous year. The exports 
of flour for 1920 amounted to 6,592,000 
bbls, against 8,654,000 the previous year, 
or a decrease of 2,062,000 bbls. 

The receipts of wheat for 1920 amount- 
ed to 62,573,335 bus, against 50,155,000 
for the previous year, or an increase of 
12,418,335 bus. The exports of wheat for 
1920 were 45,593,000 bus, against 39,914,- 
000, or an increase of 5,679,000 bus. 

An analysis of these figures shows that, 
while the exports of wheat showed an in- 
crease of 5,679,000 bus for 1920, the ex- 
ports of flour for the same year showed 
a decrease of 2,062,000 bbls. 


STORAGE CHARGES 


The question of storage charges on 
flour at New York is being considered b 
a committee appointed by the New Yor 
Flour Club, which, while not having made 
much headway yet, expects soon, in con- 
junction with Produce Exchange authori- 
ties, to bring the matter before the direc- 


tor of traffic of the railroads, with the 
hope of having them reduced. On their 
present basis they are far in excess of 
those applying at any other eastern sea- 
board terminals and, consequently, in a 
measure are regarded as discriminating 
against New York. There is no question 
but that they are unnecessarily high and, 
based upon the service rendered, are 
without reason. 

If the desire to reduce the cost of the 
people’s food is genuine, here is one place 
where a substantial start can be made, be- 
cause the storage charges for 60 days on 
a barrel of flour are about four times the 
profit a large jobber can hope to make on 
carload sales. 

NOTES 

W. P. Callaghan has recently joined the 
grain brokerage firm of Pritchard & Co., 
Produce Exchange, this city. 

Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, spent part of 
the week in New York, leaving for home 
Thursday. 

John McAnerney, representing W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., sailed for 
Europe last Thursday on the Manchuria, 
to investigate the foreign flour markets 
for his company. 

The flour firm of W. W. Starr & Co, 
New York, has taken over for the metro- 
politan district the account of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. Several 
years ago S. C. Delavan, a member of 
this firm, handled this account; conse- 
quently it will be no stranger to him. 


The New York Flour Club held its an- 
nual election Jan. 11, and with one ex- 
ception the old officers were re-elected. 
As it stands now, the president is B. H. 
Wunder; vice president, A. F. Janss; 
secretary, W. Quackenbush, all succeed- 
ing themselves, and George R. Flach, 
treasurer. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were Harvey Owens, sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Richard Hoyt, of Tennant & 
Hoyt, Lake City, Minn; Morris Hallo- 
well, Jr., vice president and secretary 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn; J. O. Laird, secretary and sales 
manager Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb; George A. Aylsworth, vice presi- 
dent Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo; E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; C. W. Fairchild, general manager 
Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan, 15.—Millers 
seemed to have an idea during the first 
few days of the week that wheat prices 
were going higher, and they followed the 
market more closely than for some time. 
No demand developed, and near the close 
of the week they became discouraged and 
started in to slash prices, apparently in 
a desperate attempt to force the trade 
to do something or to learn the reason 
why. The break today put an end to all 
hopes of getting buyers interested, and 
most of the mills were not inclined to 
quote prices except at the old figures. 
The few buyers early in the week who 
were near the closing point got cold feet, 
and the conclusion was reached that it 
would be useless to try them on the new 
basis. The general opinion seems to be 
that buyers have still some low priced 
flour coming to them, and that nothing 
need be expected before the first of 
February. 

Local retail prices are cut to pieces, 
and there is really no business. There 
was an advance of 50c last Wednesday, 
but this was not maintained, even on the 
finest brands. A sharp decline will prob- 
ably be made Monday. Grocers will not 
buy except from day to day, and claim 


they have never seen flour demand so 
light. Present quoted price for the best 
family patent is $11.25, in cotton 98’s. 

Kansas mills advanced prices 40c this 
week, but were down again today, with 
agents asking for bids around $10.50 for 
short patent, and 70c less for standard, 
Buffalo rate points. The above prices 
were the highest, with others 40@50c less. 
No business was done. 

Soft winter wheat mills quoted. flour 
60c higher than last week, and did noth- 
ing in this section. Short patent was 
held at $10.95, standard at $10.60, and 
ari at $10.30, prompt or 60 days, track, 

uffalo. 

A little business was reported by Ca- 
nadian mills at about $10 for the best 
patent and $9.75 for bakers, prompt ship- 
ment, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are in a rut, and it will be 
some time before any amount of busi- 
ness can be done. There are all sorts of 
prices, and it is said western offerin 
are much below quotations here. Still, 
the mills are able to sell considerable 
bran at a premium, as quick shipment 
seems to be wanted. Feed dealers here 
say the farmer is still heavily stocked up 
with fodder, or using corn and oat feeds, 
anything to keep his cows alive until the 
milk question is settled, 

There was a range of $1@2 in the price 
of bran, the bulk of the offerings being 
held at last week’s prices, but they 
could easily be shaded. Standard mid- 
dlings were dull, but the trade is look- 
ing for an improvement soon. The of- 
ferings are liberal at 50c under pre- 
vious prices. Heavy feeds are neglected 
and weak. Soft winter wheat mills are 
asking $36 for bran, $32 for middlings 
and $34 for mixed feed, with no prospect 
of doing anything here. Canadian bran 
is selling at $34 and middlings at $80, 
but it is difficult to do business, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower and 
weak, with a fairly good demand. Table 
corn meal is reported selling well, but at 
irregular prices. White hominy feed is 
a drug on the market, and demand is very 
light, while yellow is moving freely. 
Gluten feed dull, with offerings on last 
week’s basis of shipment and buyers 
afraid to take hold. It is said that pro- 
duction will soon be heavy. 

Cottonseed meal stronger, but no im- 
provement in demand. Oil meal was of- 
fered at last week’s prices, with pros- 
pects of an advance next week, as some 
export demand is reported. Brewers’ 
grains, imported, are quoted at $48, and 
distillers’ at $52, for 28 per cent, and $48 
for 18 per cent. Alfalfa was offered at 
$35, prompt shipment. Milo is arriving 
freely, and there are a few distress cars 
offered at $1.48 for No. 3. The demand 
is very light, and holders anxious to sell. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Oat feed quiet and easy, with spot of- 
ferings fair. Buckwheat was quoted at 
$2.45@2.50, track, Buffalo, and demand 
was light, bids mostly being about $2.40. 
Buckwheat flour slow, although weather 
is favorable. Canadian is offered under 
the mills in this section. Domestic, in 
5-lb paper bags, is quoted at $4.50@4.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

bd output activity 

This week ..ccccccccccces 113,150 68 
Last week ......eseeeeeee 105,970 64 
BOP GEO sc ccccervccssece 117,350 70 
TWO yearS AGO ....sseeees 128,950 77 
Three years AGO ....+.+++ 84,200 67 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 6,- 
210,000 bus, compared with 10,600,000 a 
year ago. The afloat wheat is 650,000 
bus; last year, 1,731,000. 

Bags are firm, with burlaps showing a 
tendency to advance. Prices today: 98’s, 
cotton, $120 M; 140-lb jute, $100; bur- 
lap, 100-lb feed, $88. These are said to 
be prewar prices. 

H. K. Wells, of the Great Lakes & 
Atlantic Transit Co., announces that 
75 750-ton steel barges will be put in 
operation on the barge canal this year. 
The company plans to start with 25 oil 
burners. The corporation is capitalized 
at $15,000,000. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. is building a warehouse at Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. The building will be 
836x152, two stories and basement, 
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equipped with offices, steam heat and 
electric elevators. The plans were pre- 
pared by the A. E, Baxter Engineering 
Co., of this city. j 
There is great opposition on the part of 
the grain interests here to any changes 
being made in the present method of han- 
dling grain at Buffalo, and the grain ex- 
changes have so notified the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, They consider the 
proposed action of the association rela- 
tive to the bill of lading as arbitrary and 
against public interests. 
E. BancGasser. 





BOSTON 


- Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—A few millers’ 
representatives report a slight improve- 
ment in‘demand during the week, but the 
market as a whole has been quiet. Local 
conditions are too unsettled to induce 
free buying, most of the trade preferring 
to wait until the situation becomes more 
settled. While wheat and flour have been 
jumping around in price, buyers prefer 
to take a chance of the market going 
against them rather than operate under 
present conditions. 

Large consumers and distributors are 
going very carefully. Sellers also are 
scanning credits sharply, on account of 
the possibility of having the buyer re- 
fuse to take the flour upon arrival, either 
because the market has gone against him 
or because of his inability to take up the 
drafts. 

Arrivals of flour during the week 
amounted to about 23,000 bbls for domes- 
tic consumption. As the consuming 
trade is not taking hold with any vigor, 
jobbers and distributors have something 
of a surplus on hand which they experi- 
ence difficulty in disposing of without a 
loss. Households still apparently have 
enough flour on hand to meet their re- 
quirements for some time, and until these 
surptus stocks are used up or materially 
depleted, there is little hope of improve- 
ment from this branch of the trade. 

Spring wheat patents have advanced 
30@40c bbl during the week, but agents 
report little business at the increased 
range. There has been some pressure to 
sell on the part of some Minneapolis 
mills, and concessions from asking prices 
have been made in order to make sales. 
This is where the improvement in the de- 
mand, noted elsewhere, comes in. Some 
spring clears are offering, but there is 
no demand, and the market on this grade 
is nominal. 

Hard winter wheat flours are held 
steady, but there is so little business re- 
ported that quotations are largely nomi- 
nal. Prices asked are about 25c bbl high- 
er than last week. 

Soft winter wheat flours dull, with 
some pressure to sell, especially of clear. 
A sale of soft winter wheat clear in 
wood was noted in the.latter part of the 
week at $8.85 bbl, although the market is 
generally quoted 25@50c higher than 
that. 


Corn products in quiet demand, with a 
lower market on yellow meals and prices 
barely steady on white corn goods. 

A good demand for oatmeal at the re- 
cent decline. The trade is taking hold 
in better shape at $3.25 per 90-lb sack 
for rolled, with cut and ground at $3.41. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Club was held Jan, 12 in the reading 
room of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1921: president, Alex 
S. MacDonald; vice president, Warren G. 
Torrey; secretary-treasurer, Frank E. 
Perkins; executive committee, Frank E. 
Sands and James T. Knowles. 

The club is composed largely of mem- 
bers of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is in a flourishing condition. 
Arrangements are under way for the an- 
nual banquet, which is to be held within 
a few weeks. 

NOTES 

Visitors on ’change during the week in- 
cluded W. L. Seligmann, Buffalo; M. 
Rothschild, Chicago; J. M. Hackler, Mil- 
waukee; G. F. Booth, Buffalo. 

New corporations: Fitts Bros., Inc., 
Framingham, Mass., with $100,000 capital, 
to operate a bakery, and handle meats, 
etc. Cream Doughnut & Coffee Spa, 
Inc., Boston, capital $150,000. Green- 
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Freedman Baking Co., Inc., Boston, capi- 
tal $25,000. 


A new committee on flour has been ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the executive 
committee of the grain board of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to investigate all 
matters pertaining to flour that may af- 
fect members of the trade here. The 
personnel is as follows: chairman, War- 
ren G. Torrey; Frank E. Sands, Nathan 
F. Silbert, William B. Hanna and Elmer 





E. Dawson. 
Louis W. DePass., 
ROCHESTER 
Rocuestern, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Hard 


wheat flours, including patents, are firm, 
with millers generally advancing prices 
25@450c bbl, But that does not indicate 
more activity. In most cases the advance 
is nominal, and millers would sell as 
much at the advance as at the old price; 
it is a case of not wanting flour at any 
rice. Millers are buying wheat spar- 
ngly. Flour prices are a matter of 
daily adjustment, following wheat. 

Some mills, with no orders ahead, have 
been idle most of the week. Despite the 
small output of flour, there is some ac- 
cumulation, particularly of first clears. 
Low grade also is backing up, and mill- 
ers have offered it, sacked, at $5 bbl, 
a cut of at least $1 under the nominal 
price, but aroused no interest. 

Other mills have gone a step further, 
not content with waiting for trade. The 
long distance telephone has been put 
into use, but not enough business re- 
sulted to pay tolls. One firm called up 
two big baking firms, offering flour as 
low as it can be milled and get out whole. 
The answer in each case was that they 
had bought heavily some time ago of 
what was cheap flour then but dear flour 
now, and beyond a little cheap flour 
occasionally to help cut down the ay- 
erage price, they were not interested. 

About the only exception to this line 
of talk was a single big mill which pro- 
duced two thirds of normal, and sold it 
all at about 25c above a week ago. This 
firm has established brands and a wide 
patronage. Canadian wheat is still filter- 
ing in here, but with the small flour out- 
put, the amount required is small. Prin- 
cipal quotations spring wheat flour: pat- 
ents, $10.75@11 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $11; bakers patent, $10.60, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; straights, 
$10.50, cotton 98's; first clears, $8@8.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, around $6, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

There is some inquiry for soft wheat 
flour on advances, the trade usually being 
a step behind prices, however, so that 
the net result expressed in sales is not 
impressive. However, there has been 
some business. Farmers are selling win- 
ter wheat a little.more freely, but noth- 
ing near normal for the season of year. 
Tax time is here and, ordinarily, farmers 
turn off wheat to meet this necessity. 
With farm products generally cheap this 
year, wheat sales should be proportion- 
ately larger, but the logic of things ap- 
plied to wheat and flour as shown over 
and over is suspended. Millers are of- 
fering up to $1.90 to farmers for wheat, 
delivered at the mill door, with dealers 
asking $2, track. Winter straights are 
quoted around 10c above a week egos 
with best brands held at $9.25@9.35 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50. 

Prices on rye flour are still slanting 
up, keeping pace with the grain. The 
net gain in recent days varies 25@50c, 
with best white brands quoted at $10.25 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Some 
sales are reported running into car lots. 
Western brands are not keeping pace 
with the local output. Prices are firm 
and unchanged, with sales light. Best 
brands: light, $10.50; medium, $10; dark, 
$9.50,—all in cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

The feed market is rather easy, with 
hardly enough demand to take middlings 
clean, There is a little more interest in 
bran. Prices rule steady, as follows: 
spring bran, $88@43 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $44; winter bran, $38@40, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $41@45, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $46@47; 
winter middlings, $42@44, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed steady at $38@42 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Demand for west- 
ern feed moderate, with no change in 
prices. Crushed oats are $4) ton, and 


corn meal $39, both bulk,-jobbing. Corn 
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meal, table quality, 25c lower, with of- 
ferings at $2.50 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ri Be, LTTE eT cr 7,600 41 
RI WOU See cdsescrgtccss 7,900 42 


Of this week’s total, 5,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 600 


rye. 
* * 


The city has closed a contract for 2.800 
bus oats with Newman Bros., at 63c bu. 
The most of them will be used by the 
fire department, 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 15.—Flour was 
strong early, resulting in some right good 
sales for both export and domestic ac- 
count, but since Wednesday, when the 
advance in wheat culminated, the buyers, 
like Arabs, have been quietly folding their 
tents and stealing away. Not a buyer 
was in sight at the close, and not a 
mother’s son of them is apt to come out 
from his hiding until the market turns 
up again. 

Wheat has lost about Ile of its late 
gain of 37c, and there are those in the 
business who think it will go lower than 
ever on this trip. It might if these 
prophets had their way but, fortunately, 
they have not. If speculation is elimi- 
nated from wheat trading the price of 
the grain will go down all right, as it 
wll certainly mean that the mills, ele- 
vators and exporters would be obliged to 
buy on a lower level in order to offset 
the increased risk, and blind, indeed, are 
they who cannot see it; yet, aside from 
this, there is nothing on the horizon to 
indicate another perpendicular, but rath- 
er the reverse. 

Springs were irregular and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.75@10; 
standard brands, $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. Many 
mills were asking 50c over these figures, 
but the foregoing quotations conserva- 
tively reflect the local market. Some 
dickering was indulged in early in the 
week, but when the market turned down- 
ward all evidences of business ceased 
without disclosing any trading beyond a 
few scattering cars at prices current at 
the time. 

Hard winters were unsettled and inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $9.75@10; straights, $9.25@ 
9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 20@25c less 
in bulk. A few mills were demanding a 
good premium over these rates for their 
product; for instance, one manufacturer 
wanted somewhere around $11 for short 
patent, while others were content to sell 
at $1 less, but there was no grabbing for 
stuff at either limit, and the buying was 
confined to an occasional car or so to 
fill some urgent need, and that was done 
before the reaction came. 

Winters were easier but in better de- 
mand, short patents closing nominally at 
$9.75@10; near-by straights, $8@8.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5 
@10c less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. 
Patents were regarded as being relatively 
too high for business, and little or noth- 
ing was done in them, but fair sales of 
near-by straight were made for both ex- 
port, and domestic account, principally 
at $8, bulk. One round lot changed 
hands at this price, the range at the 
close being $7.75@8, bulk, with all cracks, 
crevices and chinks filled up and buyers 
gone to the races. 

City mills ran a little stronger, if any- 
thing, and reported a better demand for 
both export and home trade, with an in- 
crease of sales. They advanced their 
flour prices 50@75c on Wednesday, but 
have made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,181 
bbls; destined for export, 3,727. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 86; number now in port, 92. 

Exports from here this week included 
41,564 bbls flour and 928,324 bus grain— 
482,659 wheat, 39,808 corn and 405,862 
rye. 

Herbert Hoover, in a telegram received 


here this week, says he will speak in Bal- 
bag in behalf of European relief on 
an. 29. 


Frederick J. Couse, local manager 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
has applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Comerce. tae 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators have been posted 
as follows: wheat, $2.20 bu; corn, $1.10; 
rye, $2.10; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Jan. 15, 1921, 53,984 
bus; a year ago, 19,183. Range of prices 
= week, 86@92c; last year, $1.553%,@ 

59. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Jan, 15, 1921, 1,412,942 
bus; same period last year, 1,542,960. 
Range of prices this week, $1.63@1.97; 
last year, $2.25@2.53. 


The death is announced of David F. 
Stauffer, of York, Pa., who established 
the D. F. Stauffer Biscuit Co. in 1871, 
and who had been an active and represen- 
tative citizen of his community for 50 
years. Mr. Stauffer died of apoplexy, 
and was 76 years old. 


Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., Baltimore, 
capital stock 6,000 shares preferred stock, 
par value $100, and 9,000 shares common 
stock, without par value, to manufacture 
food products, ice machines, refrigera- 
tors, etc., has been incorporated by Ber- 
nard M., Samuel M. and Reuben E, Ot- 
tenheimer. 


G. Stewart Henderson, traffic manager 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
attended the meeting in Chicago this 
week of traffic managers from various 
bodies and railroads east of the Rocky 
Mountains relative to putting eastern 
rates on a more equitable basis with those 
to the Gulf ports. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting Thursday evening at the 
Baltimore Country Club, in Roland Park, 
a suburb of this city. After a short 
business session, the members repaired to 
the bowling alleys and had a match game, 
which, it is said, resulted in Colonel Tol- 
man, of the Pillsbury’s Best team, put- 
ting one over on Captain Behymer, of the 
Gold Medal squad. 


The Swedish steamer Solveig Skogland, 
which cleared from here Wednesday with 
200,000 bus rye for Stettin, Germany, was 
loaded at the Western Maryland eleva- 
tor in 18 hours, which was record time, 
since 64,000 bus of the grain had to be 
packed into 19,000 bags. Without the 
necessity of bagging and trimming, the 
whole 200,000 bus could have been run 
aboard in three hours, according to Su- 
perintendent John A. Peterson. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
through its board of directors, has in- 
dened the Ackerman bill aiming to se- 
cure from both-branches of Congress the 
necessary legislation to restore “daylight 
saving” to 16,000,000 people in the east- 
ern states; also has become a member 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, which held its first annual meetin 
at Paris, last June, and which will hol 
its next yearly conference in London. 


Visitor were W. C. Wilkes, sales man- 
ager Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Oregon; J. B,. DeHaven and P. H. Har- 
rington, with Brooks Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; G. S. Heatwole, Winchester 
(Va.) Milling Co; S. L. Dienhollern, 
with Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co; H. M. Stratton, of Donahue- 
Stratton Co., grain, and Clark Fagg, 
banker, Milwaukee, Wis; Moses Roths- 
child, with Simons, Day & Co., grain, and 
Ray Pickell, of Rosenbaum’s Review, 
Chicago; H. M. King, of H. C. King & 
Son, seeds and grain, Battle Creek, Mich; 
A. R. Selby, manager Liberty Milling Co, 
Germantown, Md; A. L. Ladish, of La- 
dish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis;. Harold 
Frederickson, of Wilcox, Beck & Hughes, 
insurance, and C. C. Collings, with Guar- 
antee Trust Co., New York. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





In Oklahoma a bill will be introduced 
in the legislature, declaring that mills and 
elevators are public utilities, and placing 
them under the control of the corpora- 
tion commission, subject to charges, 
prices, etc., the same as other public 
utilities. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpuia, Pa., Jan, 15.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled and irregular, as a result of fluc- 
tuations in wheat, but prices showed lit- 
tle net change. Local jobbers and bakers 
are carrying only moderate stocks, but 
they lack confidence, and are unwilling 
under present conditions to operate ex- 
cept for immediate requirements, so that 
the volume of business transacted during 
the week was small. What trading was 
accomplished was mostly in spot flours, 
which were available below mill limits, 
and these stocks are being gradually re- 
duced. 

FLOUR HANDLING DEVICES PLANNED 

Further steps are being taken looking 
toward the equipment of city owned 
piers in this port with flour handling 
devices. Captain F. T. Chambers, U.S.N., 
representing the port facilities’ commis- 
sion of the Shipping Board, came here 
on Wednesday at the direction of Ad- 
miral Benson, chairman of the board, 
and conferred on the subject with Di- 
rector Sproule, of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries. He was ac- 
companied by R. A. Barker, of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

A joint committee of the Federation 
and the Southwestern Millers’ League 
visited Philadelphia some months ago 
and pronounced it the best suited At- 
lantic port from which to ship flour. 
Quick loading machinery, however, is 
needed, and earnest efforts are being 
made to have it installed as promptly as 
possible. ra 

NOTES 

Monroe A. Smith, grain broker, has 
moved into more commodious quarters 
in the Bourse. : 


George M. Richardson, grain, flour and 
millfeed broker, has moved into larger 
offices in the Bourse Building. 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, has 
recovered, and is again attending to busi- 
ness after being ill for about two weeks 
with pneumonia. 

The annual meeting for the election of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
will take place Jan. 20. The directors 
will elect the officers of the chamber on 
Jan. 25, 

The building 412-418 North American 
Street, lot 79x137, has been sold to How- 
ard K. Hall, of the Commercial Ware- 
house Co. The price is reported to have 
been about $40,000. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, and a large representation of the 
maritime interests of the port, will at- 
tend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Merchant Marine Association, to 
be held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 20-21. 

George G. Omerly, Walter K. Wool- 
man and H. B. Holmes represented the 
Commercial Exchange at a conference 
with. the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Thursday regarding the rate dif- 
ferential between Gulf and north Atlan- 
tic ports. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club, on Thursday, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: president, Hubert J. Horan; vice 
president, Thomas K. Sharpless; treas- 
urer, William McAleer, Jr; secretary, 
William J. Rardon; board of governors, 
F. D. Baker, John Lynch, Frank K. 
Miller, E. A. Watson and E. J. White. 


James E, Hewitt was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Grocers’ and Importers’ Ex- 
change at the annual meeting on Wednes- 
day. Other officers chosen were: Marvin 
M. Eavenson, first vice president; John 
S. Engart, second vice president; Alex- 
ander Henry, treasurer; John E. Poore, 
secretary, and William T. Kirk, William 
C. Halpen, Albert M. Warren, William 
J. Young, H. C. Peddle, J. B. Alexander, 
E. L. Posep, James Crawford, A. Walter 
Travis and John S. Eisman, directors. 


At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
a today the following were nomi- 
nated to be voted for at the annual elec- 
tion, to be held Jan. 25: president, C. 
Herbert Bell; vice president, Horace 
Kolb; treasurer, E. H. Price, J. C. Wil- 
son; directors (six to be elected to serve 
two years), A. L. Hood, F. Marion Hall, 
H. J. Horan, L. G. Graff, Filson Graff, 
W. J. Rardon, William B. Stites, W. S. 
Woodward, P. R. Markley, William M. 
Richardson, F. M. Turnbull and Austin 
Boyd. Samuet S. Dantts. 
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A somewhat better tone was noticeable 
in north Pacific Coast markets during the 
week, though tangible results in the way 
of increased purchases were slight. The 
trade is pessimistic concerning the con- 
tinuation of the advance in wheat, and 
is convinced that there will be recessions 
in wheat values during which flour can 
be purchased below present prices. Un- 
til stocks of flour bought at higher levels 
are used up, and until wheat fluctuations 
cease for a considerable period, it is evi- 
dent that the practice of small lot buying 
for near-by requirements will continue. 

There is a good demand for flour from 
the southeastern states, and mills with 
old transit credits worked a fair volume 
of flour to those markets by rail and 
some flour by water during the week. 
The relatively higher prices in the Middle 
West for soft wheat and the light stocks 
available there encourage Pacific Coast 
millers to leok for considerable business 
in that direction before the end of the 
crop year. 

No oriental purchases and few inqui- 
ries developed during the week. The 
high cost. of the raw material in this 
country and weakening oriental exchange 
make competition with Shanghai mills 
out of the question. Oriental ocean 
freights for flour remain at $7 per short 
ton. 

United Kingdom charter rates have 
been reduced to $15 per long ton from 
Puget Sound and $16 from San Fran- 
cisco. A large exportable surplus of 
wheat remains in the Pacific Northwest, 
and a few-boats are being chartered by 
exporters. 

Soft wheat family patent was ad- 
vanced 40c last Wednesday, making the 
country mixed car price $10.20 bbl. Hard 
wheat flour made by Washington mills 
from Dakota and Montana wheat was 
quoted at the week-end at $9.25@10.05 
bbl. 

Montana mills, which have marketed 
a considerable volume of millfeed on the 
north Pacific Coast for some months, 
have withdrawn offerings. Local mill- 
run is in small supply, owing to the cur- 
tailment of milling operations, but is 
moving slowly at $34@37 ton, 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, on track, seaboard: Dakota, 
$10.60@11.50 bbl; Montana, $9.40@ 10.60; 
Canadian, $10@10.25; Kansas, $10.20@ 
10.90. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 62,800 28,313 54 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,112 32 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 21,237 37 

Last week ........ 57,000 8,044 14 
NOTES 


Grain sacks have advanced from 81,c 
to 9c. 

The steamship Buenos Aires has load- 
ed 15,000 bbls flour at Tacoma for Goth- 
enburg. , 

The Kleinberg Flour & Feed Co, plans 
the erection of a mill at Auburn, Wash., 
to cost $10,000. 

Keith Fisken, of Frank Waterhouse 
& Co., has been appointed Seattle traffic 


manager of the Royal Mail Steam 


Packet Co. 
The capital stock of Suzuki & Co., of 
Kobe, Japan, with branches at Seattle, 





A bill has been introduced in the Ore- 
gon senate requiring the tagging of feed- 
stuffs to show net weight of package, 
minimum per cent crude protein and fat, 
and maximum per cent crude fiber and 
ash. 


The traffic committee of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association is in receipt 
of information which indicates an early 
adjustment of the August last advance 
in railroad flour freight rates to eastern 
and southeastern points. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the public service commission of 
Washington having both ruled against 
the contention of the railroads that they 
could charge for the marked capacity of 
cars when larger cars are furnished than 
ordered, the railroads will be confronted 


Charles R. Mabey, New Governor of Utah 


Mr. Mabey Is President of the Bountiful (Utah) Milling & Feed Co. 


Portland and other American ports, has 
been increased to $25,000,000. 

The Wheat Growers’ Association 
claims to control 10,000,000 bus Washing- 
ton and Idaho wheat, to be held for 
higher prices than now prevail. 

The Parr-McCormick Steamship Co. 
has been appointed Seattle agent of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Cor- 
poration, operating between Pacific ports 
and Baltimore. 

For the last two weeks of December, 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
mills, with capacities for the fortnight 
of 530,140 bbls flour, made 133,615, or 
25 per cent of capacity. 

The Sperry Flour Co.’s mill at Spo- 
kane, after being down for about 60 
days, is again operating, and the com- 
pany’s Tacoma mill has resumed opera- 
tions after a suspension of 30 days. 


by heavy claims for rebates by shippers 
of flour, feed and other commodities. 


While the “Buy a Barrel of Flour” 
campaign was inaugurated to help the 
farmer by creating a demand for wheat, 
there is general complaint that the farm- 
ers themselves are not helping the move- 
ment, and are buying only a trifling 
amount of flour. 


It has been decided at a conference 
of the railroad and steamship officials 
and ocean terminal operators to postpone 
action in the matter of absorbing port 
handling and wharfage charges until 
after the conference at San Francisco 
on Jan. 25 of the Pacific port authorities. 
The steamship companies are willing to 
absorb the handling charges if allowed 
to do the work, but the port commission 
refuses to acquiesce, on the ground that 
the commission must be selfsupporting. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Jan. 15.—Some 
slight improvement in the demand for 
flour was noticeable this week. Owing, 
however, to the larger bakers having a 
fair supply on hand and due on contracts, 
sufficient, it is estimated, for 30 to 60 
days, no large sales were reported. 

Further strengtHening in flour prices 
was made effective this week. Dakota 
standard patents are quoted at $11.20 
bbl; Dakota clears, $9.15; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $10.30; Montana clears, 
$8.25; fancy patent is 60c bbl over stand- 
ard patent prices; Kansas first patents, 
$10.90; Kansas standard patent, $10.40,— 
basis cotton 98's, delivered dock, San 
Francisco. 

Restricted offerings of millfeed from 
both eastern and northern coast points 
had a strengthening influence on the mar- 
ket this week. Eastern bran and mill- 
run are quoted at $32@33 ton; white 
bran from north coast points, $40@42; 
red dog, $49@50. 


NOTES 


The cargo grain rates from Pacific 
ports to the United Kingdom have been 
reduced from $18 to $15 by the Shipping 
Board. This is the first sign of activity 
in the charter market among Shipping 
Board operators for nearly a month. 


It is reported that a grain elevator will 
be erected at Yuba City by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., which has been organized 
by the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. R. L. Morehead, a director of the 
federation, is taking the initiative in 
the matter. 

Announcement is made by the Norton, 
Lilly Co., steamship agents and brokers, 
that Edward J, Brandreth and William 
J. Edwards have been admitted as gen- 
eral partners. Mr. Edwards, who is Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Norton, Lilly 
Co., with headquarters in San Francisco, 
has & host of friends in local shipping 
circles who will rejoice at his promotion. 

Colonel Birch, an attaché of the forces 
that captured Palestine, officially visited 
the University Farm at Davis, Cal., re- 
cently. He investigated cereal varieties 
and cropping methods preparatory to re- 
turning to Mosul, Mesopotamia, as direc- 
tor of the proposed experiment station 
and 5,000-acre demonstration farm at 
that place. He will take a supply of 
University of California mariout barley 
back with him, as well as $100,000 worth 
of American machinery. 

A temporary injunction has been grant- 
ed to the city of Antioch, Cal., by Judge 
St. Sure, Oakland, restraining the upper 
Sacramento River irrigationists from di- 
verting water that would injure Antioch’s 
daily supply of 600,000 gallons. It is ef- 
fective pending the settlement of the 
$600,000,000 water suit. The injunction 
will be operative only when the river flow 
is not sufficient to supply the wants of all 
users, Sacramento valley rice growers 
vigorously contested the action, contend- 
ing in their argument that the injunction 
would put an end to irrigation necessary 
for their crops. 


Considerable increases in the total ton- 
nage of arrivals and departures at San 
Francisco during the year are shown in 
the report of the marine department of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The number 
of vessels, both steam and sail, increased 
by nearly 200 over that of 1919. The total 
number arriving here last year was 4,816, 
compared with 4,696 in 1919. The total 
tonnage of arrivals of steam vessels was 
6,388,068, and 645,412 tons represented 
the sailing ships. The total tonnage of 
steam vessels which arrived in 1919 in 
San Francisco was 5,259,150, while the 
sailing vessels totaled 788,275. The de- 
partures for 1920 were 4,820 vessels, 
compared with 4,696 in 1919. The total 
tonnage of departures was 6,535,141 in 
steam vessels, and 647,901 in sailing 
vessels. 

A proposed law to be known as the 
“California warehouse act,” sponsored by 
the State Farm Bureau Federation, has 
been presented to the legislature by As- 
semblyman Van Bernard, of Butte City. 
The measure calls for an appropriation 
of $50,000 for preliminary expenses inci- 
dent to carrying out provisions of the 
act. The bill provides that the state di- 
rector of agriculture be authorized to in- 
vestigate storage facilities in the state, 
and the classifying, according to grade, 





ee 





of agricultural products placed in stor- 
age. Provision is for weighing 
nt aragg aa of a by the ing 
ture director rson applying 
to him for a Geiat te Soadect a ware- 
house, said license not to extend beyond 
one year. The warehouseman is required 
to post a bond with the director, and a 
“reasonable fee” is to be paid for ex- 
amination or inspection of warehouses. 


R. C. Mason. 





UTAH : 

Ocpen, Uran, Jan. 15.—Slightly im- 
proved conditions in both the wheat and 
flour markets throughout the intermoun- 
tain states were reported this week by 
millers and elevator managers. In the 
wheat market this was partially account- 
ed for by advances in the eastern centers, 
together with the presence of export buy- 
ers in Utah and fdaho territory. Wheat 
etn ranged $1.40@1.50 bu, Ogden 

sis, during the week, or 5c higher for 
both hard and soft than a week ago. 
Weather has been such that farmers have 
been hauling to the stations, considerable 
grain moving to elevators in Ogden and 
also to eastern and southeastern points. 
The estimate is made that Ogden eleva- 
tors are now storing about 1,100,000 bus 
grain, largely owned by the farmers of 
the intermountain states. 

Flour prices have advanced slightly, 
the most noticeable instance being for 
the southeastern trade, from which there 
has come a slightly increased demand. 
Quotations for this trade were $9.25 bbl 
for standard and $9.50 for high patents, 
f.o.b. lower Mississippi points, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags. The Utah price remained 
the same, $8.50 bbl for either hard or 
family patent flours, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 
49-lb cotton bags. No quotations were 
made to Pacific Coast states by Ogden 
millers, who report the call from Cali- 
fornia very light. 

Bran continued in fair demand, with 
prices unchanged from $40@41 ton, f.o.b. 
California common points, for white bran, 
and $83 for red bran. Ogden prices were 
$35 for white bran. ’ 


NOTES 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co, in -Ogden, has been 

ected director of the National Bank of 
Commerce, that city. 

Operation of the Utah Cone & Candy 
Co. has been started in Ogden, with Gus 
Trolicht as manager, the company having 
the only ice cream cone factory between 
Denver and San Francisco. 

R. F. Hollister, of the Pasco (Wash.) 
Milling Co., has been visiting his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hollister, of 
Ogden. J. H. Hollister is manager of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant here. 

Flour mills of Utah are operating 
about 50 per cent capacity. The larger 
mills in Ogden and Salt Lake are running 
full capacity, 24 hours each day, but 
some of the smaller country mills are 
closed down. 

General falling off in quantity of food- 
stuffs held in cold storage in Utah dur- 
ing the month is reported by the state 
dairy and food commissioner, less than 
half the supply held on Jan. 1, 1920, be- 
ing on hand Jan. 1, 1921. ‘ 

For the first in Utah’s history, a flour 
mill is packing flour in 49-lb cotton bags 
for Utah trade, the Sperry Flour Co. 
having decided to adhere to this weight 
in operating its Ogden mill. Other Utah 
mills are packing in 48-lb bags. 

Operation of the Farmers’ Milling & 
Feed Co. plant at Yerrington, Neb., has 
been started. A unique feature of this 
plant is that its four grain elevators are 
constructed of cement staves, the tanks 
being 30 feet in height and 16 feet in 
diameter. 

Survey of a 60,000-acre tract of gov- 
ernment land in southern Utah has been 
started by the federal government, home- 
steaders holding claims on the tract ask- 
ing for this survey. Much of this area, 
it is reported, can be utilized for wheat 
growing. 

Officers of the Utah State Farm Bu- 
reau elected last Saturday at Salt Lake 
are D. D. McKay, Huntsville, president; 
D. N. Beal, Ephriam, vice president; H. 
E. Beck, Delta, treasurer; James Kirk- 
ham, Lehi, secretary; J. Edward Taylor, 
Salt Lake, commercial agent. 
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The or Flour Co. entertained of- 
ficers, directors and members of the 
Utah Manufacturers’ Association, Fri- 
day, at its —_ the visitors being from 
all parts of the state. were escort- 
ed through the mill and elevator by Man- 
ager Joseph M. Parker, and were guests 
at a noonday luncheon given at the mill. 

Reduction of railroad rates on grain 
and potatoes will again be urged at a 
conference called by the Boise Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held Jan. 27. J. T. 
Young, chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee of the Pocatello Chamber of Com- 
merce, is to present the subject. Idaho 
and Utah farmers declare that a reduced 
rate will be necessary before they can 
move their surplus grain and potatoes to 
eastern markets or any other outlet. 

Ronald Tilton, investment expert of 
Salt Lake, in an address before the 
Farmers’ Roundup at the Utah Agricul- 
tural College, Thursday, advised farmers 
not to reduce production nor limit acre- 
age this year, but to increase production 
instead. He also advised wise investment 
by farmers in foreign securities, so as to 
assist in the development of countries 
which must provide markets for farm 
products and other raw materials from 
the United States. 

Carl D. Irwin, of Twin Falls, has been 
elected president of the Idaho Seed 
Growers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual convention in Nampa, Idaho, this 
week. H. F. Shedder, of Sandpoint, was 
elected vice president, and B. F. Sheehan, 
of Boise, secretary. The directors are 
M. A. Thomez, Twin Falls, R. K, Bon- 
nett, Moscow, Carl Johnson, Idaho Falls, 
H. K. Wiley, Springfield, S. W. Caler, 
Burley, and E. F. McLeod, Wendell. 
The state Farm Bureau, which held its 
meeting in conjunction with the seed 
growers, elected W. S. Shearer, of Lewis- 
ton as president, and appointed a num- 
ber of district presidents. 

W. E. Zourrann. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 15.—The ad- 
vance in flour that the trade has been 
expecting for some time was announced 
Wednesday. Patents were raised 40c to 
$10.20, and bakers 25@75c, hard wheat 
being listed at $9.50 and blue-stem at $9. 
Other flours were also raised 40c to $7.90 
for Valleys, $8.45 for graham and $8.60 
for whole wheat. Some improvement in 
buying is reported as a result of the 
advance. 

In the millfeed market, mill-run is the 
strong feature, being held at $36 ton, 
f.o.b. mill. There is a keen demand for 
it now, and stocks are not heavy. Other 
feeds are going out fairly well. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $46 ton, rolled barley 
at $44@46, and cracked corn at $47. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 27,890 58 
Last week ........ 48,000 22,409 46 
VORP GOO cccccccce 42,600 24,984 58 
Two years ago..... 40,500 30,255 74 
Three years ago.... 33,000 29,867 90 


There was more business done in the 
wheat market this week than for a long 
time, over 2,000,000 bus being taken, 
mostly by exporters. Closing bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.70; white club, 
$1.67; soft white, $1.65; northern spring, 
$1.65; hard winter, $1.60; red Walla, 
$1.60. 

Operations in coarse grains were light. 
Last offers: white oats, $35 ton; .gray 
oats, $33.50; brewing barley, $85; feed 
barley, $34; eastern yellow corn, bulk, 


FARMERS’ MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


At a three days’ session of the Oregon 
State Farm Bureau Federation, held in 
this city, a plan was launched for a co- 
operative nonprofit association of farm- 
ers for the marketing of the wheat crop 
of the state. A meeting for perfecting 
the organization will be held at The 
Dalles as soon as plans for a contract 
can be perfected. The purpose is to sign 
the members up for a six-year period, 
somewhat similar to the methods of the 
Washington Wheat Growers’ Association. 


CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT 


Management of the Eagle Flouring 
Mills Co., which is erecting a mill on 
ground leased from the public dock com- 


" mission ad, oining the municipal elevator, 


Sg - from W. B. Bogot to Mark 
P. Miller, president of the Mark P. Mill- 
er Milling Co., of Moscow, Idaho, and 
C. W. Jennison, of Williston, N. D., ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
George J. Perkins, secretary of the com- 
pany, at the dock commission meeting. 
Associated with Messrs. Miller and Jen- 
nison in the purchase of the mill is E. S. 
Collins, of this city. 

The commission consented to the mort- 
gaging of the Eagle mill and to the as- 
signment of the lease to the new owners. 
Failure of subscribers to pay for their 
stock in the enterprise was given as the 
reason for the necessity of mortgaging 
the property in order to procure suffi- 
cient funds to complete the construction 
of the plant. It is expected the mill 
will be ready for operation in about 30 


days. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Jan. 15.—Trade 
for the week brought flour to a slightly 
higher level than during the previous 
week, with the market showing consider- 
able fluctuation. The close found patent 
flour at the $10.20 mark. The high point 
for the week was $10.50 bbl, which was 
reached Thursday, while Monday’s figure 
of $10 was the low mark. Retail flour 
quotations have continued low through- 
out the week. Bran is quoted at $30 ton, 
and mixed feed at $32. Demand for mill- 
feed is still light, due to the continuation 
of mild weather and the absence of snow. 

The quickening of the grain market is 
inducing some growers to market their 
wheat, and selling has been more general 
than for several weeks, although the ten- 
dency throughout the state is for the 
farmers to ‘hold their grain in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices in the spring. Mills 
continue to run almost at capacity. 


NOTES 


C. R. McClave, of Lewistown, presi- 
dent of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
was made a director of the Bank of Fer- 
gus County, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders on Jan. 11. 


Opposition to dealing in wheat futures 
and support of the “truth in fabric” bill 
now before Congress was expressed by 
farmer members of the seventeenth legis- 
lative assembly at a recent conference. 


The elevator of the Montana Grain 
Growers’ Association, at Hysham, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Jan. 9. The 
loss was estimated at $10,000. The build- 
ing was completely insured. Several 
thousand bushels of grain were consumed. 


Leaders of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association are making plans for the 
first big convention of the association 
which is to be held at Lewistown in con- 
nection with the annual farmers’ short 
course and farm bureau meeting, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 5. 

J. W. Walker, state treasurer, has is- 
sued a call for warrants amounting to 
$100,000 issued from the state hail insur- 
ance fund. This is the first redemption 
of hail insurance warrants by the state. 
Farmers received payment when the war- 
rants were issued, by cashing them at the 
banks. 

In an address before representatives 
of the county farm bureaus of Montana 
at Bozeman during Farmers’ Week, Gov- 
ernor Dixon urged the farmers of the 
state to get together on a legislative pro- 
gramme. -He promised to use all his in- 
fluence to get the legislature to pass the 
laws the farmers could agree on. 

The nonprofit, nonstock bill sponsored 
by the Montana State College extension 
service has been introduced into the legis- 
lature by Senator Harmon, of Gallatin 
County. The bill would allow farmers to 
organize in groups on a nonprofit plan 
for the purpose of marketing their prod- 
ucts, or carry on any other agricultural 
business. 

An estimate of 12,600,000 bus as Mon- 
tana’s wheat production for 1920 was 
made recently by A. C, Bowen, superin- 
tendent of the Musselshell division of the 
Milwaukee road. Mr. Bowen’s statistics 
were compiled from records of the rail- 
road, estimates for other railroads be- 
ing based by comparison with the Mil- 
waukee’s figures. 

Reduction of freight rates on hay, 
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amounting to one half the present rate, 
will be asked by a committee of Billings 
business men who left recently to con- 
fer with officials of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad at St. Paul. This action re- 
sulted from a conference of producers 
and shippers from all parts of the Yel- 
lowstone valley with officials of the Bill- 
ings Commercial Club and local railroad 
representatives. It is estimated that ful- 
a, 100,000 tons of hay in Yellowstone 

unty alone are now blocked by the ex- 
cessive freight rates. 

Joun A. Curry. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coto., Jan. 15.—Both soft and 
hard wheat flour have advanced in price 
during the week, and if the wheat market 
continues to get stronger will no doubt 
advance again in a few days, particularly 
soft wheat flour. The flour situation con- 
tinues to improve, and many of the mills 
are getting into full time run. There are 
not many new firms buying, but the bulk 
of the business is coming from the regu- 
lar customers who are replenishing their 
stocks and against a higher market. 
While some of the bookings are for 30 to 
60 days, the greater part of it is for 
prompt shipment. The car situation is 
better than for a long time, and shipments 
are reaching their destinations in fast 
time. Flour quotations, per bbl, in 98- 
lb cottons: best patent soft wheat flour, 
$9.55@9.65; second patent, $9.45@9.55; 
best grade selfrising flour, $9.85@9.95,— 
prompt to 30 days’ shipment, f.o.b. the 
Ohio River. 

Bran price is working lower as the 
price of other feeds is reduced. The feed 
is being disposed of, even with the in- 
creased output as the mills lengthen their 
runs.. The bulk of shipments are still 
going to the Southwest. Quotations, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Denver, $29 ton; delivered 
Colorado common points, $32. 

L. M. Harris. 





AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


ME.BourNE, Victorta, Dec. 24.—Al- 
though some of the figures are merely 
estimates, much interest attaches to the 
latest returns published by the Common- 
wealth statistician regarding the value of 
Australia’s - productive industries. He 
shows that agriculture advanced from 
£41,000,000 in 1909 to £58,000,000 in 
1918; pastoral, from £50,000,000 to £98,- 
000,000; dairy, poultry and bees, from 
£15,000,000 to £33,000,000; forestry and 
fisheries, from £4,500,000 to £7,000,000; 
mining, from £23,000,000 to £26,000,000; 
manufacturing, from £39,500,000 to £75,- 
000,000; totals, from £174,000,000 to 
£298,500,000. 

The official statistics relating to the 
over-sea trade of the Commonwealth in 
September, and for the initial quarter of 
the current financial year, afford ample 
evidence of the necessity for the recent 
tightening of the exchange facilities by 
the banks. The appended table of im- 
ports for the quarter requires no com- 
ment, 

Imports—Importing eng 


919 1920 
New South Wales..... £8,785,838 £18,740,994 
WEGIIES ccc kesevercees 6,417,298 15,169,594 
ee 1,804,090 2,908,416 
South Australia ...... 1,208,769 2,876,789 
Western Australia .... 1,037,434 1,627,350 
DOGMOMIA oceccccceces 166,871 485,398 
Northern Territory ... 10,435 3,000 





Total imports ...... £19,430,735 £41,811,541 
Exports—States of final shipment— 


19 1920 
New South Wales ....£13,499,300 £11,807,253 





VWORRETED sccccccescoces 10,361,886 8,271,685 
Queensland ........... 4,081,555 2,358,082 
South Australia ...... 4,080,847 3,087,203 
Western Australia .:.. 2,218,624 2,546,852 
Tasmania .........++. 246,797 97,668 
Northern Territory ... 714 2,074 

Total exports ...... £34,489,723 £28,170,817 


There was scarcely a group of com- 
modities which failed to disclose a larger 
total of imports, compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. In strik- 
ing contrast to the total increase in im- 
ports of £22,380,806 was the falling off 
in exports of £6,318,906. : 


Cuartes J. Marruews. 





H. W. Colvin has recently joined the 
staff of the National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y. He will represent it in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and eastern Kentucky, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Ohio. 
He was formerly with the Bay State 
Milling Co. for about four years. 
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INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Hold Midwinter Gathering at Indianapolis— 
Attendance Disappointing, but Impor- 
tant Subjects Are Discussed 


The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ State Association was held at 
the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, with forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions, on Jan. 14, with President W. W. 
Suckow in the chair. Although Secre- 
tary C. B. Riley had made a special 
effort to create interest in the pro- 

amme, the attendance was small and 

isappointing, not more than 50, includ- 
ing others than millers, being present. 

) emancel the lack in attendance was 
made up by the interest and importance 
of the subjects discussed. Edgar H. 
Evans, president of the Acme-Evans Co., 
opened the meeting with a very interest- 
ing account--of his recent trip through 
Europe. He was followed by W. 5S. 
Sharp, of the Goshen Milling Co., who 
spoke on “Feedstuffs, and Laws of Dif- 
ferent States Relating Thereto.” Mr. 
Sharp reviewed the laws of several 
states, and advocated a uniform feeding- 
stuffs law for the entire country. His 
talk was supplemented by a few remarks 
by A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, bearing on the 
attitude of the various feed control offi- 
cials of the several states on this sub- 
ject. 

A. J. Allen spoke at some length on 
“Public Interest vs. the Closed Shop.” 
He presented a mass of material and 
evidence against the closed shop and in 
favor of the American plan of employ- 
ment as expressed in the open or inde- 
pendent shop, not the same as the hon- 
union shop, pointing out how some of the 
objects aimed at by the unions are un- 
American, anti-American, illegal, im- 
moral, uneconomic and subversive of 
American institutions and of the best 
interests of Tabor. ; 


MILLERS’ DEFENSE FUND 


A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ 
National Federation and chairman of 
the millers’ defense committee of the 
Federation, spoke on the subject of the 
work of this committee and of what had 
been accomplished. He bore a message 
from Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, to the 
effect that it was now realized_what an 
injustice had been done the milling in- 
dustry in the highly discriminatory rate, 
and that the trade might now rest as- 
sured of fair and intelligent treatment. 

Mr. Goetzmann was followed on the 
same subject by other members of the 
committee, W. L. Sparks, T. S. Blish, 
Carl A. Sims, and also by C. B. Jenkins 
and others, and it became clear to those 
present that the work already done and 
accomplishments to date were vital and 
indispensable to the success of the mill- 
ing business. It was reported that the 
work of this*committee would continue, 
in spite of the slowness with which funds 
are being raised. To date about $60,000 
have been pledged, one third of which 
has been paid in. 


FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


So much time had been used in the 
discussion of the other subjects when 
Secretary Husband was reached on the 
programme that he spoke somewhat 
briefly. Already several important Fed- 
eration activities, notably the millers’ 
defense movement, had been quite fully 
gone into. However, he touched upon 
the new export bill of lading which has 
been drafted by F. H. Price, export 
agent, and the new domestic bill of lad- 
ing, calling attention to several new and 
important improvements in these docu- 
ments. He referred to the Bobbitt dust 
collector patents and to the advice of 
the Federation counsel in regard to them. 
The matter of cancellations, consigning 
of flour, New York state feed laws and 
the proposal of the consolidated classifi- 
cation committee on the standardization 
of cloth flour sacks were all covered by 
him as fully as time permitted. 


TRADING IN FUTURES 


The subject of trading in futures, 
“Futures Trading, Its Objections and 
Advantages,” had been put on the pro- 
gramme and advertised as the main 
drawing card of the meeting. Carl W. 
Sims took the floor to present the case 
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against the system, representing L. E. 
Moses, president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., who had been invited to pre- 
sent the case of the opponents to futures 
trading. Mr. Moses was not able to be 
present and, in his absence, Mr. Sims 
read his paper. 

L. L. Winters, of Hurlbut, Warren & 
Chandler, Chicago, ably presented the 
defense, and reviewed at length and quite 


. comprehensively the pros and cons of the 


case, making out a strong brief for the 
present system and for the various ex- 
changes. Want of space makes it im- 
possible to review his argument, but he 
approached the subject from various 
angles. He pointed out the gradual evo- 
lution of the system, in response to prac- 
tical needs, and its slow growth and ad- 
justment to those needs as they became 
known. The economy, insurance and 
financing aspects of the system were 
touched upon. The necessity and indis- 
pensableness of speculation, and of 
maintaining a full and steady flow of 
the speculative stream, so that hedges 
might be made instantly at any time, 
was given due attention. Among the 
achievements of the system he mentioned 
the furnishing of a ready market at all 
times, continuous quotations known and 
published everywhere, the equalization of 
prices in all parts of the country at the 
difference in freights, the ready financing 
made possible as well as the small toll 
between the producer and the ultimate 
consumer. Comparison was made with 
certain other lines, wool and _ leather, 
where no such protection has been af- 
forded, and where holders had no way 
of curtailing losses. 

Several millers participated in the dis- 
cussion following the address by Mr. 
Winters, among them Edgar H. Evans, 
who thought some way might be devised 
to prevent manipulation of the market. 
W. L. Sparks, A. L. Goetzmann and C. 
B. Jenkins also spoke on this subject. 

The meeting closed with an address by 
H. L. Rhoades, United States grain su- 
pervisor, Indianapolis, on “Grades of 
Smutty and Weevily Wheat,” and with 
the passing of several resolutions. No 
officers were elected, as this was not the 
annual meeting. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager Mid- 
West Flour Mills -Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was present and was called on for an 
address. Mr. Spear reviewed the work 
and results of his company for the last 
year and a half, indicating some new 
lines of expansion of its facilities which 
would be added shortly. A sales office 
in New York is contemplated. 


W. H. Wicer. 





COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT 


Nebraska Farmers Submit Data at Meetings 
in Lincoln—Growers Invested Too Muc 
Money in Wildcat Stocks Is Stat t 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 15.—Representa- 
tives of seven Nebraska agricultural as- 
sociations met in convention at Lincoln 
last week. The largest crowd attended 
and the greatest interest was shown at a 
session at which the cost of production 
and marketing was the topic. Ernest 
Lindholm, himself a farmer, estimated 
the cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
in eastern Nebraska at $1.41. The cost 
an acre he set at $32.50 for wheat, and 
$27.63 for corn. 

For western Nebraska, H. G. Gould ex- 
hibited a chart stating the elements of 
cost from eight different fields, giving an 
average prodyction cost of $1.73 per bu 
of wheat, with an acreage cost of $21.90. 
The cost per bu was least on a 540-acre 
field, which produced 15 bus to the acre. 
The cost per bu was 831,,c, which amounts 
to $12.50 an acre. Use of improved 
farming machinery was said to be in part 
responsible for this low cost. The highest 
cost of production was on 22 acres, which 
rust and wind reduced to an average 
yield of about 3 bus an acre. The cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat was in this 
case $8.69. 

Mr. Gould figured the cost of produc- 
tion in two different ways. In one, inter- 
est at 6 per cent on the investment in 
land was counted, and in the other pro- 
duction costs were put on a tenant basis 
of two fifths of the yield to the landlord. 
In all except cases of crop failure the re- 
sult of these two methods varied only a 
few cents. 

The items as entered on a farmer’s 





book in Otoe County appear as follows: 
acres, 5; yield an acre, 23; seed, $19.80; 
twine, $1.60; threshing, $13.60; fuel, 65c; 
use of land, $5; day labor, $25; regular 
labor, $16.50; horse labor, $4.40; mis- 
cellaneous expense, 25c. Total costs, 
$161.11; cost per acre, $32.22; cost per bu, 
$1.40. Using the other method of grain 
rent rather than interest on the land, the 
cost of a bushel was found to be $1.39. 

Leonard Herron, editor of the Ne- 
braska Union Farmer, of Omaha, said 
that prosperity has driven more farmers 
from the land than adversity, and that 
no exodus from the soil need be antici- 
pated at the present time. Farm pros- 
perity inevitably causes land speculation, 
which drives out the real farmers and 
supplants them with tenants, according 
to his views. He said that land prices 
would not go down, but that -dealings in 
land would be slower in the next few 
years. 

In a speech to more than 300 crop 
growers, C. H. Gustafson, president of 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, said: 

“Farmers in this state bought $90,000,- 
000 worth of blue sky in the last few 
years. Some farmers are so greedy to 
get something for nothing that they lose 
their heads. City folks bought only $10,- 
000,000 worth. You can’t blame the trust 
and combines for this. Suppose we farm- 
ers had this $90,000,000 to tide us over 
the present situation. Wouldn’t we be 
all right? You farmers rush to the legis- 
lature and ask for medicine, when all the 
time you are eating more germs. I want 
every man here to promise not to buy $1 
worth of stock from a salesman for one 
_ Then we will have some money to 
elp ourselves.” 

Leien Leste. 
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OMAHA BAKERS INCREASE WEIGHTS 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 15.—Omaha bakers 
assert that they are increasing the 
weights of their loaves of bread to meet 
the reduced price of flour. 

John Long, city inspector of 
weights and measures, weighed loaves of 
various bakers this week, and found that 
the 10c loaves weighed 121,@14 oz, and 
15c loaves 17@21 oz. 

“Our 10c loaves now weigh 14 oz, as 
against 11 last summer, and our l5c 
loaves weigh 21 oz, compared with 17 
during the summer,” said P. F. Peter- 
sen, of the Petersen-Pegau Baking Co. 

The price of doughnuts has been re- 
duced from 40c to 30c per dozen, and 
rolls from 20c to 15c per dozen. 

The bakers generally state that they 
are keeping faith with the public in the 
matter of increasing the weight of bread 
as the price of flour is reduced. 


Le1en Leste. 





BUCKWHEAT AND THE SPORTIVE HEN 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: 

“If the price of buckwheat had been 
dependent this season upon the domestic 
demand for the flour, it would today be 
far below its present level. But the spor- 
tive hen, whose egg producing qualities 
are supposed to be exhilarated and stimu- 
lated by buckwheat, has created a de- 
mand for this purpose from mixed feed 
manufacturers that has, so far, been the 
controlling factor in fixing values. So 
evenly balanced has been the demand to 
the marketed supply that there has been 
less price change in buckwheat on this 
crop than in any other cereal. Little 
change in value can be expected in the 
immediate future.” 


World’s Rye Crops 
Estimates of the rye crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in Décember and January preceding: e.g., 


Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), 


as reported by the International Institute of 


Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not,properly comparable, but the total amount of territery included for the 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 


7 








1920 1919 
UWmited Btatew oo .ccccccccve 69,318 $8,909 
rere TT TET ee 12,190 10,297 
APBOMUMA ccccccccccsceces *1,000 *1,000 
' Saerrrererr Teer rT errr 192 176 
Austria and Hungary ..... 34,000 40,000 
rrr errr 14,824 13,681 
/ dg, RR RE REET ATES TE 8,534 6,594 
Czecho-Slovakia . ee 18,373 22,713 
Denmark ........ oe 12,592 14,900 
ES 4640000660500 00606 8,681 10,505 
4... ERTL LETET TTT 33,174 28,736 
eee 193,088 222,344 
GEONOD. cocccvcrcecsseccscuce 838 1,081 
BEE. €62652 00 G00 bees eS 6 OS 4,531 4,571 
Netherlands .............. 14,199 14,057 
BIOPWAY sccccccccccccccces 986 1,063 
POE veccccccecceccesece 74,713 102,868 
PROUMBARIA ccccccesccccecss 1,969 3,430 
BOUND. ccccceccccosecesses *450,000 *500,000 
Serbia, tC, .csccsccscccces 18,094 9,797 
BPO cccccccccccccceccese 32,053 22,298 
Sweden ....... oe 24,959 22,365 
Switzerland coesoccecsces 1,696 1,748 
United Kingdom .......... *1,500 *1,500 
Australia .....ceeeeeeeeees *100 *100 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
91,041 62,933 48,862 54,050 42,779 
8,496 3,857 2,876 2,393 2,258 
*1,000 858 2,008 1,811 3,346 
92 187 - 151 147 
*60,000 *60,000 *80,000 100,286 119,547 
5,132 5,008 6,000 18,000 23,137 
4,427 5,901 5,306 7,107 7,255 
12,726 8,870 10,569 += 13,001 10,905 
*10,000 *10,000 10,000 10,000 11,291 
28,935 24,768 33,351 33,148 32,002 
315,301 274,677 350,486 360,310 410,477 
4,724 4,460 5,582 4,362 6,260 
13,022 11,958 12,391 13,726 13,471 
1,012 1,159 943 82 1,046 
*1,880 *1,880 1,694 2,911 1,959 
*600,000 683,000 843,740 902,792 830,198 
*1,000 *1,000 *1,000 80 1,000 
30,445 24,365 28,782 26,012 23,950 
19,7938 14,080 22,929 23,133 27,599 
1,850 1,752 1,700 1,700 1,700 
*1,500 1,500 *1,500 1,700 1,800 
*100 97 127 67 117 





Totals, 24 countries... 
*Conjectural, 


1,031,604 1,145,733 1,212,476 1,202,310 1,470,031 1,578,469 1,571,244 





World’s Corn Crops 


Estimates of the corn crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 


Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), 


as reported by the International Institute of 


Agriculture,- the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 
information, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of 
war conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Nofe.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

United States ..........6.5 3,232,367 2,858,509 2,502,665 3,065,233 2,566,927 2,994,793 2,672,804 
COMOGR cecccccccecccesses 13,696 12,691 14,214 7,762 6,282 14,368 14,732 
GUGGSMAAIR cccccescccceces 4,056 4,939 *10,390 *10,390 *10,390 *10,390 *10,390 
TRORISD cccccevcsvecssecoce *40,000 *40,000 46,860 *50,000 *50,000 60,000 78,443 
APHOMCIMA cocccccecccccess 258,686 240,144 170,660 58,839 161,133 338,235 263.135 
MO cccccccvcccccvessecs *1,500 1,702 1,446 1,338 1,570 1,842 1,505 
WOE cwecvccccescsscece 2,784 6,574 7,086 6,815 4,604 11,382 7,142 
Austria and Hungary ..... 53,500 55,000 80,000 *120,000 *150,000 220,600 215,079 
BUIBATIA 2 cccccccccccccecs 39,650 39,412 8,144 17,780 17,471 29,821 30,901 
Czecho-Slovakia ........+.++ * eer eee ee ee ee) ee 
WORMED cece csecccccscocess *10,000 11,773 9,560 14,904 16,215 17,104 22,530 
BURY cccctccccecccecvccece 86,609 85,846 66,925 75,452 81,547 121,824 104,966 
, _. PPPPPTTTirirreiceiee 1,525 chek .Rehee ‘40568 «tens o0eey om cues 
Roumania .....ccceeesesee 71,577 94,909 *80,000 *60,000 *60,000 86,412 102,652 
PRUSSIA ncccccccccccccccecs *30,000 *40,000 *50,000 *50,000 62,000 72,169 90,131 
Serbia, OCC. ..ccccccccceses 69,965 *60,000 *15,000 *10,000 *10,000 12,000 20,000 
GOED cs wcvcccccccccvsecece 27,329 24,533 24,141 29,369 28,642 29,096 30,325 
Switzerland .......seeeee% 280 287 358 252 *250 *250 *250 
FTADOR  cccsvesccscccsccccse *4,000 *4,000 3,757 3,791 4,102 3,749 3,753 
British India ....ccccccses *90,000 *90,000 92,680 93,760 80,000 82,200 82,400 
Philippines .....ccsccsecce *13,000 13,095 11,271 13,441 14,083 14,753 13,336 
AUMtPANA co csccccccccccces *7,000 *7,000 *7,000 8,527 6,794 8,456 9,462 
New Zealand .........++. *400 415 368 274 351 284 312 
AIMOTIR cccesccccssccscese 279 243 *250 302 *300 350 350 
BBV Dt wcccccevccscscccvce *65,000 *65,000 *65,000 63,757 68,362 39,803 78,253 
BEOPOCCO cc cccseccccccseces 2,853 *3,000 3,364 3,143 *3,850 *3,850 *3,5090 
+,  PePUPERTCPITETi Tree 197 217 *300 354 *300 *300 *300 
Union of South Africa..... 42,970 41,291 45,143 36,516 25,000 36,607 30.000 





Totals, 28 countries... 
*Conjectural, 





4,170,511 3,800,580 3,316,582 3,801,999 3,430,173 4,210,638 3,886,551 
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HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Operations Progressing Well—Shipping Un- 
der Way—Unofficial Estimates Place 
Wheat Yield at 129,000,000 Bus 


MeE.sourne, Victoria, Dec. 24.—Har- 


vesting Mocha are in full swing, and, - 
0. 


on the w 
all in favor of the farmers. 


le, the weather conditions are 
About a 


fortnight ago a very severe storm was ex- . 


perienced in New South Wales, and did 
considerable damage in the wheat area, 
with the exception of the Riverina coun- 
try. The minister of agriculture an- 
nounced that the loss suffered would 
probably be in the neighborhoood of 
£5,000,000, but reliable private estimates 
are much more conservative. The storm 
was described as “the worst in December 
for 70 years.” One result of the visita- 
tion will be that much inferior grain will 
be marketed in the mother state. 

Wheat is being delivered at the railway 
stations in the several states in samo | 
quantities. The only state for whic 
authoritative figures are available is 
South Australia where, a few days ago, 
400,000 bags of wheat had been received 
into the pool. In Western Australia the 
grain is coming forward freely, and it is 
predicted that harvesting will be finished 
there by the close of the year. In some 

ortions of Victoria, stripping will not 

e started until early in January. 

The shipping of the wheat is already in 
progress, and substantial quantities are 
reported to have been loaded in all the 
states for various destinations, 

No official forecasts of the probable 
yields in the several states have yet been 
issued, but those prepared by railway 
authorities and newspapers may be sum- 


marized thus: 
-——— Bushels——_,, 








Av. yield 

Acreage Yield per acre 

N. 8S. Wales. 2,946,600 40,000,000 13.57 
Victoria .... 2,405,700 38,491,200 16.00 
Queensland.. 175,750 4,174,155 23.75 
8. Australia. 2,179,543 34,742,688 15.94 
W. Australia 1,255,079 11,254,937 8.97 
Tasmania .. 20,000 400,000 20.00 
Com’wealth 8,982,672 129,062,980 14.36 


Accepting those figures as being ap- 
proximately correct, and taking the value 
of the wheat at the price fixed for home 
consumption (9s per bu), the total value 
of the grain crop this season should be in 
the neighborhood of £58,000,000, which 
may be ope as highly satisfactory. 
The appended table shows the actual re- 
turns for the Commonwealth since 1915- 
16 inclusive, together with the forecast 
for the current season: 


Av. yield 

per acre 
Season— Acres us in bus 
1915-16.. 12,484,612 179,065,703 14.34 
1916-17.. 11,632,828 152,420,189 13.23 
1917-18.. 9,774,658 114,733,584 11.74 
1918-19... 7,990,165 75,638,262 9.47 
1919-20.. 6,412,708 46,800,908 7.30 
1920-21°. 8,982,672 129,062,980 14.36 


*Estimated acreage and yield, 
THE FREIGHT POSITION 


Commenting upon the freight position 
and prospects the Melbourne Argus 
states: “At one time it seemed as if ship 
owners were determined to hold out for 
a rate of £8 per ton, but subsequently a 
partial withdrawal of charterers resulted 
in owners modifying their quotations. 
Freights then receded to £7 10s, and 
since then they have eased, until at the 
present time it is stated that steamer 
tonnage is offering freely at. £5. The 
opinion has been expressed in shipping 
circles that, although parcel freight prob- 
ably could be obtained for £4 10s per ton, 
freights may not go much below the cur- 
rent level for some little time. 

“Taking a price of £8 per ton at which 
some charters were made, this means a 
freight charge of 4s 4d per bu. At £6, 
it works out at about 3s 3d, and at the 
prevailing rate approximately 2s 81d, so 
that it will be seen that on all charters 
which may be made at £5 per ton (steam- 
ers) the saving as against the £8 rate is 
more than Is 7d per bu.” 

Discussing the same matter the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board observes: “Farm- 
ers are assured that very satisfactory 
progress has been made in selling their 
wheat, and that tonnage is plentiful, so 
much so that chartering for near loading 
has been discontinued, There will be no 
difficulty in securing an ample supply of 
freight to lift the crop. Present appear- 
ances point to the fact that there should 
not be any obstacles in the way of sell- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ing. America is at a disadvantage of 
about 33 per cent in exchange, which 
gives Australian wheat a corresponding 
advantage in European markets. Cer- 
tainly, markets have eased, but at the 
same time freights also have eased and 
show signs of continuing to do so.” 

The secrecy displayed by the board in 
connection with sales of wheat up to the 
present has been the subject of much 
criticism and adverse comment. The 
board, however, contends that, although 
such information would certainly be wel- 
come to the farmers who own the wheat, 
it would be more welcome to competitive 
-countries which are eager to learn the 
details of sales and freights. Hence, for 
the time being, at any rate, the oysterlike 
policy is to be continued. 


FLOUR AND OFFALS 


Millers in Victoria have been notified 
that there will be no further flour avail- 
able out of the stocks which were held by 
the local wheat commission. Permission 
has therefore been given to the millers to 
make shipments or consignments to other 
states from their own stocks, the price 
of wheat to be, however, 9s per bu on a 
seaport basis. It is understood that of 
the stocks of flour held in Victoria about 
6,000 tons have been disposed of. 

The Australian Wheat Board decided 
last week to remove the surcharge on 
bran and pollard exported from Aus- 
tralia, and it was agreed to allow quo- 
tations to millers for South Africa, the 
East and the Pacific Islands. The in- 
crease in price of wheat for home con- 
sumption to 9s per bu will apply from 
Jan, 1, and certificates for the current 
harvest will be payable from Jan. 14, 

The decision to abolish the surcharge 
referred to meets with the approval of 
millers and shippers. Applied originally 
with a view to insure the retention of 
supplies of bran and pollard in the Com- 
monwealth, the action was probably jus- 
tified, but the board has acted wisely in 
removing the impost, in view of the com- 
ing in of the new season’s grain. ° 

Millers are taking strong exception to 
being debarred from gristing new wheat 
until the beginning of the year, as many 
country mills have been idle for some 
time, owing to the lack of grain. Much 
disappointment has followed the decision 
of the board not to comply with the re- 
quest for sympathetic treatment with re- 
spect to transactions in B grade wheat 
and flour made therefrom. 

The latest official quotations for wheat 
are: millers’ requirements for local con- 
sumption, 7s 8d per bu; for flour for ex- 
port to South Africa, the East and Pa- 
cific Islands, January-March, 10s 6d; in- 
ferior wheat, 6s 6d and lower. 

A few days ago the Victorian Millown- 
ers’ Association applied to the fair profits 
commission for an increase of £4 12s 6d 
per ton in the price of flour, making the 
rate £21 12s 6d, and decreased in the 
prices of bran and pollard £2 15s, making 
the prices of those commodities each £6 
5s per ton. It was explained that the in- 
crease asked for was consequent upou the 
increase in the price of wheat from 7s 8d 
to 9s per bu. The advance of Is 4d per 
bu for wheat would bring the price of 
flour up by £3 5s and the other £1 7s 6d 
was necessary because of the increased 
cost of milling. 

Increases of wages of 10s per week to 
all employees, it was stated, would have 
to be paid in the new year, and the wages 
of carters had also risen 8s per week. A 
reply to the request was promised at an 
early date, and the chairman of the com- 
mission indicated that, so far as he could 
make out, the association was asking only 
for a proportionate increase, and was not 
endeavoring to make any profit on the 
increase. 

It is predicted that shortly there will 
be a substantial increase in the price of 
bread, probably 2d on the 4-lb loaf. Op- 
erative bakers now receive £6 per week, 
having recently obtained an additional 
30s. 

At a conference between the minister 
controlling the wheat scheme in Victoria, 
and representatives of the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association the other day, the 
charges for handling and receiving wheat 
for gristing purposes were fixed. The 
minister subsequently stated that it had 
been practically agreed that they would 
be fixed on the basis of 114d per bu at 
mill towns and 134d at sites adjacent. In 


future, it was explained, the amount of 
wheat for gristing would be determined 
according to the over-sea market for 
flour. During the period of the l, 
gristing had been in excess of normal re- 
quirements, because large quantities of 
wheat sold to the imperial autnorities had 
been converted into flour. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Shipments of wheat and flour from 
the various states of the Commonwealth, 
from Dec. 1, 1919, to Dec. 1, 1920, have 
been as. follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1917-19 1918-19 1919-20 
S. Australia .. 3,517,798 29,150,077 32,577,821 
Victoria ...... 9,427,450 30,899,820 7,501,064 
New 8. Wales. 5,711,209 11,811,407 94,084 


W. Australia... 1,267,468 


Totals ...... 19,923,925 76,702,529 46,220,361 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
64,680 105,126 64,959 


4,841,225 6,047,428 





South Australia ... 





Lee 85,194 224,282 118,937 
New South Wales.. 59,684 92,173 24,253 
West Australia . 50,611 93,048 78,585 
WOE 55 isc tices 260,169 614,579 286,734 
The Victorian Parliament has placed 


upon the statute book a wheat marketing 
and transportation act which is designed 
to carry out the undertaking given by the 
government in making provision for the 
flour requirements of the people for 1920 
of securing to the primary producer for 
the stocks of flour in the hands of millers, 
bakers and others the increased value of 
the wheat equivalent of the flour at the 
date on which the increased price of 
wheat becomes operative. When the 
minister has fixed or varied the price of 
wheat for gristing into flour for Aus- 
tralian consumption he may declare any 
day to be a “day” on which the quantity 
held must be declared. The penalties for 
noncompliance with or breach of any pro- 
visions of the act are severe—£200 or 
imprisonment for three months for a 
first offense, and for subsequent offenses 
up to £500 and imprisonment up to 12 
months. . 
Cuar.es J. Matruews. 





MILLERS’ COMMITTEE MEETS 


Members of Emergency Organization Hear 
Report of A, L. Goetzmann on Work 
Done in Washington 


Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 15.—A meeting of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee was held in Chicago, at Hotel La 
Salle, today, with Chairman A. L. Goetz- 
mann presiding.. The following were in 
attendance: L. E. Moses, Kansas City; 
Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; T. S. Blish, 
Seymour, Ind; B. A. Eckhart, Chicago; 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; Karl 
E. Humphrey, El Reno, Okla; Charles 
L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas; H. K. 
Schafer, Omaha, Neb; J. R. Short, Chi- 
cago; Carl W. Sims, Frankfort, Ind; H. 
G. Spear, Columbus, Ohio; H. G. Craft 
(substitute for E. C, Andrews), St. 
Louis; A. P. Husband, secretary, Chicago. 

The chairman submitted a full report 
of the activities of the subcommittee at 
Washington on Jan. 3 and 4, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present dif- 
ferential in ocean rates of 5c per 100 
Ibs between wheat and flour would not be 
increased. He spoke of interviews with 
members of the United States Shipping 
Board, in the course of which the Ship- 
ping Board urged active co-operation 
with it in the use of American ships, 
and the following resolution was adopted 
by the committee and will be placed be- 
fore the exporting mills of the country: 

“Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has reaffirmed its differential of 
five cents per hundred pounds in ocean 
freight rates for flour over wheat; and 

“Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has expressed a desire to assist 
in every consistent legal manner to de- 
velop the port facilities to the end of 
installation of mechanical facilities for 
handling package freight which will pro- 
vide a safe, economical method of load- 
ing such package freight car to ship’s 
hold; and 

“Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has expressed a determination to 
recognize the international competitive 
nature of our export flour trade in the 
building of its rate structure; and 

“Whereas, We recognize the oneness of 
our interest in the entire matter of our 
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American merchant marine, and. further 
desire substantially to show our appre- 
ciation of the cordial co-operation and 
support of the United States Shipping 
Board to the rehabilitation and extension 
of our export flour trade; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee, as represent- 
ing the entire milling industry of the 
United States, hereby pledge ourselves 
individually and collectively to urge upon 
the milling industry the use to the ut- 
most of its ability of American bottoms 
in the ocean transport of its product 
consistent with requirements of section 
28, of the merchant marine act.” 


The chairman reported that the com- 
mittee was now receiving the active co- 
operation of the United States Shipping 
Board, the United States War depart- 
ment and the United States Department 
of Commerce in the matter of the instal- 
lation of mechanical devices at seaports, 
and that Captain R. A. Barber, of the 
office of F. H. Price & Co., had been ap- 
pointed by the chairman to keep in con- 
stant touch with the officers of the gov- 
ernmental departments named in all ac- 
tivities looking to the installation of me- 
chanical devices. 

In view of the statement made to sub- 
scribers that the committee’s funds would 
not be expended until a certain amount 
had been subscribed, the committee was 
unanimous in the opinion that recent ac- 
tivities at Washington had demonstrated 
that the committee should continue, and 
the chairman was instructed to prepare 
a letter to subscribers asking them to 
abrogate that feature of their pledge 
providing for the raising of a given 
amount, and that subscribers agree to 
the expenditure of the funds now on 
hand; and that further subscriptions be 
solicited, but that these be solicited un- 
conditionally. 

The chairman pointed out that the ques- 
tion of concentrated bookings of freight 
was an important factor in securing equal 
ocean rates for flour and wheat, and a 
motion was passed unanimously that the 
committee recommend to millers of the 
country concentration of ocean freight 
bookings, urging them to use the facili- 
ties of F. H. Price & Co., New York 
City, for Atlantic port bookings, and 
Richard Lightburne, Kansas City, Mo., 
for Gulf port bookings. 

A sentiment developed among mem- 
bers of the committee that the word 
“defense” should be eliminated from the 
committee’s name, and a motion was 
passed instructing the chairman to com- 
municate with the members of the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration urging that this word be dropped, 
that the committee in the future be known 
as the Millers’ Emergency Committee, 
and that the committee stands prepared 
to take an active part in any matter that 
may come up affecting the milling in- 
dustry. 

There was a general discussion on the 
question of tariff, but a motion prevailed 
that no action be taken by the committee 
and that any statement made before 
congressional committees should be made 
by millers as individuals or representing 
groups of millers affected; it was also 
decided that the chairman would watch 
all tariff legislation for the purpose of 
securing proper protection for flour and 
feed in the event that a tariff was placed 
upon wheat, the basis to be a tariff on 
flour 4.5 times the tariff placed on a 
bushel of wheat, and an equivalent rela- 
tive specific duty on feeds and other 
products. 

C. H. CHatien. 





DECREASE IN LIVE STOCK 


Cuicaco, I1., Jan. 15.—A decrease of 
690,000, or 2.9 per cent, in the number 
of milch cows on farms in the -United 
States on Jan. 1 is given by the Snow- 
Bartlett-Frazier annual report on farm 
animals. A shrinkage in other cattle of 
3,926,000 brought the supply to 41,098,000 
head. The decrease was equal to 8.7 
per cent, the loss being 2,798,000 head, 
or 14 per cent in the central valley states, 
ranging from Ohio to South Dakota, and 
including Oklahoma. Hogs decreased 
7,140,000, or 11.4 per cent, last year. In 
the strictly hog territory the decrease 
was 6,835,000 head, or 15 per cent. 


C. H. CHaien. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








= KANSAS CITY, JAN, 15 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent ..... «+++ $9.50 @9.75 
8.60@9.00 
6.75 @7.25 
Second clear 6.25 @6.75 

MILLFEED—Slightly bother demand ex- 
isted this week, largely for mixed cars, but 
no concentrated buying prevailed. Offerings 
are very light. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $25@26; brown shorts, $24@25; 
gnay shorts, $26@27. 

WHEAT—Excellent demand prevailed in 
the cash market the first of the week from 
both mills and exporters. Fairly heavy re- 
ceipts had little effect. For the first time 
in a considerable period northwestern mills 
were reported to be in the market for sup- 
plies, but their idea of price did not permit 
of transactions being consummated. Toward 
the last of the week, buying declined some- 
what and prices fell off, and as a result, at 
the close, are about 2c under last week’s 
close. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.74@1.76, me- 
dium $1.72@1.73; No. 2 $1.73@1.74, medium 
$1.71@1.72; No. 3 $1.72@1.73, medium $1.70 
@1.71; No. 4 $1.67@1.70, medium $1.65@ 
1.68; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.93@1.94, No. 2 
$1.91@1.92, No. 3 $1.87@1.89, No. 4 $1.83 
@1.84. 





CORN—Fair demand throughout the week 
was not sufficient to prevent the corn mar- 
ket from declining several cents, Offerings 
were fairly liberal, and several days wit- 
nessed samples carried over. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 61@62c, No. 3 59@60c, No. 
4 58@59c; yellow corn, No. 2 60@6l1c, No. 3 
59@60c, No. 4 57@658c; mixed corn, No. 2 
60@6ic, No. 3 59@60c, No. 4 58@59c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o——Receipts—~ -—Shipments—~ 


1921_ 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 6,175 17,550 66,530 9,684 
W't, bus.2,461,050 1,630,800 1, a 060 1,100,250 
Corn, bus..420,000 243,750 183,750 136,250 
Oats, bus..248,200 173,400 133, 500 162,000 
Rye, bus... 22,000 13,200 4,400 31,900 
Barley, bus 42,000 87,000 19,500 74,675 
Bran, tons. 600 1,320 2,740 39,000 
Hay, tons.. 9,084 20,760 4,092 3,080 





CHICAGO, JAN, 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the — 
merchants ... «+++ $10.25 @10.50 








Spring patents, jute ... 9.25 @10.00 
Spring straights, jute ... 8.60@ 9.00 
Spring clears, jute ......- eves  f ot 7.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute. cccces 5.25@ 5.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 9.25@ 9.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$10.00@10.40 


Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.30@ 9.75 
Clear, southern, jute ......+..+. 6.80@ 7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.40@10.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ....eeeeeeees 8.60@ 9.10 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....+.+ee0s +. 7.25@ 7.35 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.. she pes 90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 0@7.25 


WHEAT—Millers were fair Saas early 
in the week, and at the last picked up the 
offerings of red wheat at a decline of 5@10c 
from prices current on Friday, due to the 
break of 4c in the market for futures, which 
with a 6c decline in premiums made a net 
break in red winter of 10c for the day. 
Spring wheats were off 3@8c for that day. 
Range of prices, with comparisons: 


This week a week Last year 
200 





1 red....204 @.....200 @..... 

2 red....205% @206% 198 @202% 269@ 370 
1 hard. .189% @194% 182 @190 275 
2 hard..1874%@196 182 @187% iéi@nis 
1 S hd.190 @194% weeded +” tt 

2 d @190 ae 
1 coe @oce 
2 . @ 310@320 
1dkn..190 @1i98 180 @190% 313@350 
2 dk n..186%@194 179 @186% $320@326 


CORN—Market weak and sharply lower, 
with a break today of 2@4c. Country offer- 
ings were free, both for immediate and 
future shipment. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 





6 mix.... 62% @64 61 @63%136 @143 
5 mix.... 63 @66%62 @66 138 @145% 
4 mix.... 65 @68%65 @67 140% @147 
3 mix.... 67% @71% 67% @69% 144 @151 
2 o TE BO TO. BTS cccce ae 
1 - 11%@.... 70% @765% ..... ee 
6 62% @63% 61%@65 136 @142 
5 64 @66 62%@67 138 @146 
4 65 @69 65%@72%140 @147% 
3 - 69 @71%69 @74 146 @153 
2 73 @T76 (8 @T  .scee ee 
1 74% @75% 74% @76 a... 
4 - 65% @67% 65 @67%..... 
3 ° e @69% 67% @ 69% 143% @150 
2 white.. 71% @72 70 @72 ..... ee 
1 white... 714% @73 -@70% ..... Biscse 


OATS—A decline - ‘atures at the last 
carried prices off 2@3c, with the lowest of 
the season touched today. Eastern demand 


slow, although sales for several days have 
averaged close to 100,000 bus. Offerings were 


not large. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
4 white. 41 @45% 43 @47 83 @8&6% 
38 white. 45 @47% 43 @48 83% @87% 
2 white. 46 @48% 46%@49% 84%@88 
1 white. 46% @47% 47%@49 86 @8ss 


RYE—Prices advanced early, but reacted 
at the last. No. 2 ranged $1.67@1.73, com- 
pared with $1.57@1.61% last week, and 
$1.78% @1.83% last year. The close today 
was $1.69, or 18c over May, the latter being 
$1.505 at the close, with July $1.33%. 

BARLEY—tTrading light, with industries 
and maltsters buying moderately, while early 
in the week 100,000 bus were sold for ex- 
port. Poor to fancy ranged 60@90c, com- 
pared with 50@87c last week, and $1.35@ 
1.58 last year. The close today was $1.75 
@1.90. 

CORN GOODS—Trade improved slightly in 
corn meal, with a better demand from job- 
bers for oatmeal. On one day-a local miller 
sold seven carloads of rolled oats to the 
distributing trade. Corn flour, $2.25; corn 
meal, $1.70@2 for white or yellow; cream 
meal, $1.70@1.90; granulated, $1.80@1.90; 
pearl hominy, $1.95@2.05; granulated hom- 
iny, $1.95@2.05, for car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, 
$3.25 per 100 lbs, in car lots. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade slow and prices 
lower at $42 ton in car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, 
with smaller lots $43. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

bbis..... 160 331 115 166 
504 362 849 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus.... 235 


Corn, bus...... 4,357 2,303 1,607 876 
Oats, bus..... - 1,636 1,947 1,186 1,609 
Rye, bus....... 64 199 151 223 


Barley, bus.... 166 244 162 111 


NEW YORK, JAN, 15 

FLOUR—Market continues to improve, 
More inquiry, both domestic and export, 
though former is at prices well below mill 
limits, but some business is being done. Ex- 
port inquiry for large lots which, if sold, 
will relieve spot situation. Canadian mills 
doing some domestic business, with provi- 
sion for buyer absorbing duty should any be 





placed, General quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $11@11.50; standard patent, $9.50@ 
10.25; first clear, $7.40@8; soft winter 


straights, $8.75@9.25; hard winter straights, 
$9.50@10; first clears, $7.25@8; rye, $9@10, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 184,908 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market feverish during entire 
week, principally because of strong competi- 
tion of Argentina. Except to Belgium, ex- 
port sales were very light, and the whole 
situation looked weaker. Quotations: No. 2 
red and No. 2 hard winter, $2.07; No. 2 
mixed durum, $2.01,—c.i.f. Receipts, 760,- 
200 bus. 

CORN—Market showed very limited activ- 
ity, but had some support on scattered 
buying on account of European orders. Re- 
ceipts were heavy at primary points, causing 
softening of prices. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, 93c; No. 2 mixed, 92%c; No. 2 white, 
92%c. Receipts, 51,800 bus, 

OATS—Closely followed other grains, and 
the general situation was easier. Quotations 
were 59% @60%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 84,000 bus, 


BOSTON, JAN. 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$11.25@11.50 





Spring patents, standard ...... + 9.75@11.30 
Hard winter patents .........+.+ 9.75 @10.50 
Soft winter patents ........... 9.75 @10.50 
Soft winter straights ...... 9.50@10.25 
Soft winter clears ...... 8.75@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white patent 9.00@ 9.75 





MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $37.25; winter 
bran, $37.75@38; middlings, $35@38; mixed 
feed, $38.50@41; red dog, $51; second clears, 
$53; gluten feed, $56.03; hominy feed, $40.40; 
stock feed, $41; oat hulls, reground, $20; 
cottonseed meal, $39.25 @42.25,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
with market lower on yellow corn goods 
and barely steady on white. White corn 
flour, $2.75@3; white corn meal, $2.50@2.75; 
hominy grits and samp, $2.50@2.75; cream 
of maize, $4.50@4.75; yellow granulated corn 
meal, $2.40; bolted yellow, $2.35; feeding, 
$1.90; cracked corn, $1.90,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at recent decline. Rolled quoted at 
$3.25, and cut and ground at $3.41, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis....*27,700 20,530 ..... «ssc. 
Wheat, bus... ..... 209,850 82,562 312,867 
Corn, bus..... 1,000 1,200 1,4 
Oats, bus..... 28,600 20,820 15,087 217, 353 
Rye, bus...... 50 1,985 217,149 46,521 
Millfeed, tons.: 65 eee eee ese 
Corn meal, bbis 350 45 eos © cee 
Oatmeal, cases. 746 170 ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,930 ° eee 
*Includes 4,980 bbls for export, " eempased 


with 625 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 15: to Manchester, 1,780 bus wheat; 
to Rotterdam, 159,747. 


DULUTH, JAN. 15 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


192 

Family patent..... $9.00@ 9.25 $14.20@14.45 
Bakers patent .... 8.75@ 9.00 13.95@14.20 
First clear, jute... 7.75@ 8.25 9.75 @10.00 
Second clear, jute. 5.75@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina ... 10.00@10.25 13.25@13.50 
Durum patent .... 9.75@10.00 13.00@13.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
No. 3 straight ....ccccccccece eecccse . 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye ....... 
No. 6 dark rye .... 
No. 8 Fy .occcccees 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1921 bbis 1920 bbls 1919 . bbls 
Jan. 15.. 8,995 Jan. 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 
Jan, 8... 8,120 Jan. 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,725 
1920 
Dec, 31..11,080 Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Dec. 24.. 7,975 Dec. 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 
WHEAT—Futures irregular, but prices 
tended upwards, and at the close indicated 
moderate improvement. Foreign buying 
proved the supporting factor. Europe was 
reported taking Argentine wheat at lower 
prices than could be secured in this country. 
Slowness featured cash market, under small 
receipts and offerings for sale. Most of the 
present movement is Canadian stuff bound 
for Minneapolis and other milling points, but 
a little of it was picked up by local millers 
for a mix. Durum was taken by elevators 
and shipping interests. Basis on mixed 
durum was lowered several cents. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 





o—— Dark northern——_, 1dk hd 
Jan. No. 1 No. 2 Montana 
8.... 180 @185 177 @181 179 @181 
10.... 186 @191 182 @187_..... 
11.... 188 @193 184 @189 184 @isé 
12.... 191 @196 187 @192 187 @189 


13.... 188% @193% 184% @189% 184% @186% 


14.... 187 @192 183 @188 183 @185 

15.... 182 @187 178 @183 178 @180 
eo Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 
a oy No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
° 176% @181% 174% @179% 172% 170% 
10., 179% @184% 177% @182% 175% 173% 
11.. 180% @185% 178% @183% 176% 174% 
12.. 184% @189% 182% @187% 180% 178% 
13.. 181% @186% 179% @184% 179% 177% 
14.. 181% @185% 179% @183% 176% 174% 
15.. 177% @181% 175% @179% 172% 170% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: * 


-—Spring— —-—Durum— 
March May March May 
Jam. 8 ceccoce . 174 171 174% 171% 
Tam. 10 occcccee 177 173% 177% 174% 
POM. BE coccccce 179 174% 178% 175% 
Jam. 18 wcccceces 182 178% 182% 178% 
Tan. 18 wcccccce 179% 175% 179% 174% 
TAM. 164 cocccece 78 174% 176% 172% 
Fan. 16 wcccee .. 173 170 172% 169 
Closing prices of coarse grain in cents 
per bushel: Oats Ry 
No. 3 Seren No.1 Barley 
Jan, 8 ... ...-@44% ..... @1 50@ 65 
Jan. 10... eee PT 160 p tps. 50@ 65 
Jan, 11... ....@44% ..... 63 50@ 65 
Jan, 12 ... ..--@45% ..... Giese 50@ 65 
FOR, 18 occ cece QS cccce @164% 50@ 65 
Jan. 14°... .... @44% ..... @166% 50@ 65 
Jan. 15... «+ @43% ..... @162 50@ 65 
Jan. 17* .. 80% @83% ..... @157% 123@151 
*1920. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
48 


Spring ...« 327 371,112 128 11 
Durum .... 109 25 770 182 163 
Winter .... oes 45 187 ee ee 
Totals .. 436 107 2,069 310 174 48 
Oats ..ccee 51 6 14 1 15 4 
RYO wascce - 82 410 405 121 9 ee 
Barley .... 5 5 99 18 ee 94 


Flaxseed .. 39 16 45 6 10 113 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 15, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor § 194 16 9,467 305 2 744 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 37 12 341 61 14 42 
All other 
spring .. 376 305 2,272 146 17 #119 


1 am dur] 


1, 2 dur § 100 3855 3,405 26 1 197 











All other 
durum .. 930 1,549 4,581 19 6 57 
Winter .... 1 15 1,733 2 3 91 
Mixed .... 20 7 eee 61 21 336 
Totals ..1,658 2,259 21,799 620 64 1,586 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7— Domestic——,. -——Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 a 1920 1919 
3 


Oats wecece 2,580 239 316 

RYO .occcee 253 4,684 1,524 ° ae ar 
Barley .... 74 20 758 1 5 77 
Flaxseed ..1,507 82 95 1 ee ° 





FLAXSEED—Narrow and draggy condi- 
tions prevailed, with trading limited to small 
lots in May, and volume bf business unim- 
portant. Market responded to any demand 
or selling pressure, making it comparatively 
easy to swing prices one way or another, but 
leadership was lacking. Operators were gen- 
erally indifferent about trading, preferring to 
await developments. The slow flaxseed and 
oil demand, increasing stocks, and the Ar- 
gentine situation, are causing them to go 
cautiously. Today prices broke 3%c, leaving 
net loss against close of Jan. 8 of %c in 
January to 3%c for May. July traded today 
for first time, at $2.11, and closed there. 
Cash quiet under small offerings and re- 


ceipts. No. 1 spot or arrive quoted 8c under 
May. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
Close —— 
Opening Jan. 17 
Jan.10 High Low Jan. 15 1920 
Jan. ..$2.00% $2.04 $2.00 $.... $5.07 
40 phases Sesd6e nendee ctsdee 5.06 
May .. 2.11% 2.17 S.08 = cevses 4.55 


CALENDAR YEAR GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the calendar years 1920 and 
1919 were as follows, in bushels: 




















RECEIPTS 
Wheat— 1920 1919 
Spring ....eseeeeeee. %12,527,225 $11,490,798 
Durum ...... e++e 28,985,288 10,003,840 
WEteh ccccccccccece ° 1,107,763 1,582,651 
Totals .cccccccess + 42,620,276 23,077,289 
COPR cecsccccccscces . 13,202 801 
OOUB cccccccccccccccs 3,163,258 922,271 
Bonded 0 1,306 
RYO coccccce 19,959,589 16,596,656 
MUMGOR ceccccccece secccsce 134,248 
BIE cccccccseseces 3,415,431 6,477,742 
Bonded 5,009 216,797 
Flaxseed ..... beeees e 4,949,381 2,183,195 
WORGOE cccccccccce 234,410 318,801 
Totala .sccccccccce 74,360,659 49,929,106 
- SHIPMENTS 
Wheat— 1920 1919 
Spring . 10,507,313 18,748,819 
Durum . 29,990,576 12,453,446 
Winter .. 557,591 2,107,453 
Totals .......++.++. 41,055,480 33,309,718 
BUR wcccccsvcccece ° $82,403 962,391 
Bonded ..........+. 39 4,599 
RRO wccccscccccccccce 23,511,074 13,627,844 
MTIE ccccvsccsecocs 3,336,777 7,222,926 
BORECE ccccccccess 8,773 288,612 
Flaxseed ..... eeencve 3,331,179 2,099,526 
BOMGOR ccccccscese 2,076 7,000 
WOOD occcéaséavntes 72,127,801 57,522,616 
*Includes 6,698,773 bus Canadian. tiIn- 


cludes 782,837 Canadian. 


TOLEDO, JAN, 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $9.65 @9.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 
Toledo: 





WemOeP WHORE DEER occ ciccccceccecccs $37.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ............ 37.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 37.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 39.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 9 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 50,400 25,410 77,485 
Corn, bus.... 77,500 63,750 29,635 23,335 
Oats, bus..... 92,250 92,200 45,875 33,780 





BUFFALO, JAN, 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ os -@10.50 
MPRMOTS PACERS ccccccccccecceces eree+@ 9.90 
PGs GORP cccccccvccccccceccce -@ 8.00 
BeCOnE CIOMP .ccccccccccccccces -@ 5.50 
Rye, Pure White ....csccccsevee -@ 9.90 
WH GHUENS 60 ccc cccesoccccces -@ 9.40 
Sacked 
WFO, HOF OOD co cccccccccccccses - @32.50 
Standard  sipeinpet per ton.... @30.00 
BEIROE TOOG oc ccoccccccsccoccese @34.50 
Flour middlings. Socecccccccoses @35.50 
TOG GEG, POP BOM ccccccscccccse see + @42.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... + eee + @43.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee + @36.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 36.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 35.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ... .....@34.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... .... 
Ol Meal, PSP COM ccceccccves 


Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks .. 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ..........-. seees@ 1.48 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ 2.45@ 2.50 

WHEAT—There was a good demand for 
winter wheat here, with sales of No. 2 red 
at $2, No. 3 red at $1.95, and No. 2 white 
at $2, local billed. Receipts were fair, but 
considerable went into store, 

CORN—Steady market all week, with a 
good demand until today, when the break 
in the option started a decline and the 
closing was 2c lower, with holders anxious 
to sell. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 82c; No. 3 
yellow, 81c; No. 4 yellow, 78c; No. 5 yellow, 
73c; No. 6 yellow, 70c asked,—on track, 
through billed. 


OATS—Good demand all week, and little 

















change in prices until today, when buyers 
held off at 1%c decline. Closing asked: No. 
1 white, 53%c; No. 2 white, 53c; No. 3 
white, 5ic; No. 4 white, 48%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Lower, and demand light. 
Malting was quoted at 86@90c, and feed at 
80@85c, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No receipts. Good inquiry for No. 
2, on track, through billed. 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 15 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.76@10, 
standard $8.75@9.30, first clear $6.90@7.25; 
hard winter patent $9.50@10, straight $8.60 
@9.10, first clear $7@7.25; soft winter pat- 
ent $9.80@11.50, straight $9@9.50, first clear 
$7 @7.25. 

MILLFEED—Market very dull, and prices 
steady. Soft winter bran, $31; hard, $30; 
gray shorts, $30@33. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat about 8@10c higher, 
and hard ile lower. Receipts, 378 cars, 
against 364 last week. Closing prices: No. 1 
red, $2.03; No. 2 red, $2.01; No. 3 red, $1.98; 
No. 1 hard, $1.82. 

CORN—Quiet, with prices 3@4c lower. 
Receipts, 421 cars, against 356. Closing 
prices: No. 8 corn, 66c; No. 4 corn, 68%@ 
64c; No. 5 corn, 62c; No. 2 yellow, 72@73c; 
No. 3 yellow, 69@71%c; No. 4 yellow, 65c; 
No. 5 yellow, 62c; No, 2 white, 73c; No. 3 
white, 67c; No. 4 white, 65c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.35. 

OATS—Prices 3@4c lower. Receipts, 212 
cars, against 142. Demand quiet. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 47¢c; No. 2 oats, 46%@ 
48c; No. 3 white, 46@46%c; No. 4 white, 
45 @ 46c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 61,480 142,290 68,650 121,440 
Wheat, bus,.1,045,407 416,400 696,790 275,880 
Corn, bus.... 690,300 856,700 516,810 270,760 
Oats, bus.... 660,000 910,000 287,410 522,580 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 C.000 ccvecce 12,750 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 4,800 3,950 4,210 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 15 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........-.++ $9.75 @10.00 
Spring standard brands ......... 9.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Hard winter standard grade ... 9.25@ 9.50 
Winter short patent ........../. 9.75@10.00 
Winter straight (near-by) ...... 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, white ........e.eeeee. 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, standard ..........+.+. 8.00@ 8.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent . 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 10. 75 

MILLFEED—Steady, but slow. Quota- 
tions, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36@37; soft winter bran, $39@40; standard 
middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, $37@38: 
red dog, $43@44; city mills’ middlings, $33 
@34. 





WHEAT—Not much change from week 
ago, but down 9%@10c since Wednesday; 
demand and movement light. Receipts, 173,- 
805 bus; exports, 482,659; stock, 3,067,748. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.01; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.87; Feb- 
ruary, $1.88%; March, $1.90%; range of 
southern for week, $1.63@1.97. 

CORN—Declined 3% @4%c; movement in- 
creasing, demand moderate. Receipts, 396,- 
301 bus; exports, 39,803; stock, 610,230. Clos- 
ing prices: contract spot, 85%c; January, 
83%c; February, 82%c. Domestic No. 2 yel- 
low or better, track, 95c; range of southern 
for week, 86@92c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$4.30 @ 4.35. 

OATS—Off ic; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 78,046 bus; stock, 557,286. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 58%c; 
No, 3 white, domestic, 57c. 

RYE—Up ic; movement and demand fair. 
Receipts, 228,711 bus; exports, 405,862; stock, 
847,140. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.83% 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 15 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, .per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.75 @11.40 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 9.70@10.40 
First clear, cotton ............. -@ 7.20 


Second clear, cotton ........ 
Rye flour, white, cotton ..... 





Rye flour, straight, cotton 9.00@ 9.20 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 5.20@ 8.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... @ 2.10 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ..... eeees@ 1.85 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 1.80 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 10. 25@10. 50 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 


$28.50@29.50; standard fine middlings, $26.50 
@27; flour middlings, $31; rye feed, $25@26; 
oil meal, $43; hominy feed, $32.50,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 36 
cars. Demand good from millers and ship- 
pers. No. 1 northern, $1.84@1.92; No. 2, 
$1.81@1.90; No. 3, $1.76@1.86. 

CORN—Off 2@3c. Receipts, 392 cars. De- 
mand good for all grades, and offerings 
readily absorbed. No. 3 yellow, 65@69c; 
No. 4 yellow, 63% @68c; No. 3 mixed, 65% @ 
67%c; No. 3 white, 65@68c. 

BARLEY—Dropped 1@2c. Receipts, 173 
ears. Demand good from shippers; maltsters 
out of the market most of the time. No. 3, 
92@95c; No. 4, 62@94c; feed and rejected, 
55 @Tic. 


RYE—Advanced 4@5c. Receipts, 63 cars. 


Millers and shippers were in the market at 
all oe as offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed. 1, $1.59@1.72; No. 2, $1.58@ 
1.72; No, , ‘$1. 53@1.71. 


seee+@ 6.20, 
9.65 @10.30 


“a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATS—Declined 2@2%c. Receipts, 123 
cars. Demand fair at all times, and offer- 
ings were taken each day. No. 2 white, 
45@46%c; No. 3 white, 43% @46%c; No. 4 
white, 40@45c. . 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS~ 


c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

9 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls... 27,630 17,875 31,420 21,760 
Wheat, bus.. 47,250 89,780 27,800 95,480 
Corn, bus.... 558,610 268,280 560,350 143,970 
Oats, bus.... 260,145 528,190 249,575 289,450 
Barley, bus.. 251,835 271,610 69,520 74,480 
Rye, bus..... 101,470 160,650 91,760 124,860 


we 
~% 


‘Feed, tons... 570 1,440 6,486 3,722 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 15 


FLOUR—Receipts, 8,700 bbls, and 10,601,- 
952 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 8,000 sacks to 
Constantinople, 200 to Frontera, 8,000 to 
Chios, Greece, 13,600 to Candia, 3,200 to 
Canea, 12,000 to Glasgow, 1,600 to Liverpool 
and 480 lbs to Hamburg. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............ $10.25 @10.75 
Spring standard patent . - 10.00@10.25 
Spring first clear ........ +. 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.25@10.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 9.75 @10.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.25@ 9.25 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but offerings light 
and market firmer. We quote on a basis 
of $10@10.50 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and sold slowly at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market advanced 7c early in 
week, but afterwards declined 9c, closing 
dull and largely nominal. Receipts, 232,118 
bus; exports, 343,385; stock, 1,720,099. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

Me. 8 red winter ..ccccccccce «ee -$1.94@1.99 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky...... +. 1.85@1.90 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
| under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ty. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market declined 2@3c. Receipts, 220,970 
bus; exports, 8,639; stock, 239,405. Quota- 
tions, 88@90c for new No. 3 yellow, and seed 
88c for new No. 4 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weaker, in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 









Kiln-dried— 100- _ sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy.. $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy....... 2.30 


Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.15 


MILLFEED—Dull and weaker under in- 
creased pressure to sell. Quotations: 


Spring bram .......+ de deocceeed $36.00 @37.00 
Soft winter bran .............. 37.00 @ 38.00 
Standard middlings ........... 33.00 @34.00 
Flour middlings .........++es6. 36.00 @37.00 
RMeG GOS cccccccescccecs eseeee 42.00 @ 43.00 


OATS—Trade slow, and market eased off 
1@2c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 59,565 bus; stock, 332,329. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 58% @59c; No. 3 white, 
57@57%c; No. 4 white, 55@5é6c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weaker in sympathy 
with decline in oats. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; 
pearl barley, in 100-Ilb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4.65. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 18 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 


range: 
Jan. 18 

Short patent, 98-lb 

Oe Ee $9.95@10.20 $15.00@15.70 
Standard patent... 9.50@ 9.95 14.50@15.20 
Bakers patent .... 9.00@ 9.60 14.00@14.70 
*First clear, jute... 6.60@ 7.00 9.25@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute “ 4.50@ 56.00 6.00@ 6.20 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 18), in 
jute, were: 


Year ago 


Jan. 18 Year ago 
Medium semolina. ™ 70@9. 90 $12.70@12.90 
Durum flour ..... ° 0@8.00 10.50 @10.90 
CIORP ccccccces eeee eee + «-+-@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Jan. 223... wesc. 288,505 238,355 221,760 
Jan. 15... 242,755 386,280 244,965 283,925 
Jan, 8.... 231,965 430,390 297,265 294,210 
Jan. 1.... 236,380 432,030 309,270 371,195 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 ee 1919 1918 

Sam. BB.ce ceoses BUTS -.cccee 51,930 

Jan: 15... 1,070 BIBS sw cvces 24,915 

Jan, 8.... 3,570 1,615 67,840 20,070 

Jan. 1.... 3,315 5,110 118,700 14,815 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -~—Output—, --Exports— 

ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Nov. 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 

Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 7145 i, 100 

Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 

Dec. 18. 61 68,565 203,985 221,140 1,430 400 

Dec. 25. 61 68,565 152,865 180,785 640 ees 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jan. 1.. 60 68,115 158,890 212,080 1,385 255 
Jan. 8.. 58 66,515 173,735 227,230 715 eee 
Jan, 15. 44 51,550 159,565 156,465 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Jan. 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

Jan..18 Year ago 
WOM ce vervccesese $.....@26.00 $41.50 @42.00 
Stand. middlings. . 23. 00@24. 00 44.00@44.50 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 59.00@60.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$29.00@29.50 
bs* ° . 








Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. sank @ 25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.60@ 2.65 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+6.. 2.50@ 2.55 
Rye flour, white* ..... ececcee 9.85@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... ° 6.45@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ... 8.00@ 8.10 
Graham, standard, bbift ...... 7.80@ 7.90 
MMOS GRENPF cccccccceedeeces P --@ 2.85 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 8. "00@12.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@11.00 


Elevator screenings, cleaning... 11.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 9.00@12.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........+.. «e+ + @39.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Jan. No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
12... 191% @195% 187% @192% 184% @ 187% 
18... 188 @192 184 189 181 @18 
14... 185% @189% oa) Soe 178% oisi% 
15... 179 @183 176 @180 173 @176 
17... 182% @185% 177% @182% 174% 118% 
18... 180% @183% 175% @180% 172% @176% 
Jan. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
12... 187% @192% 184% @188% 184% @188% 
18... 184 @189 181 @185 177 @181 
14... 181% @186% 178% @182% 174% @178% 
15... 174 @179 172 @176 169 @173 





17... 175% @180% 173% @178% 170% @175% 
18... 173% @178% 171% @176% 168% @173% 
Jan. March May Jan. March May 
: re $1.78% $1. a BB. cece $1.69 $1.66 

BB. ccec 1.75 1.70 Boscces 1.70% 1.68% 


14...- 1.72% 169% 18..... 1.68% 1.66% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11... 61@63 425% @43% 162% @163% 51@75 


12... 61@63 42% @43% 166 @167 53@75 
13... 61@63 42% @43 165 @166 55@76 
14... 61@63 42 @42% 164 @165 55@75 


15... 59@60 395% @40% 161% @162% 53@73 
17... 58@59 39% @40 161% @162% 53@74 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 17 
Jan.15 Jan. 8 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 2,059,320 1,839,500 2,393,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,099 21,680 15,382 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,387 1,105 1,843 
Corn, bus ....... 503,360 494,570 259,550 
Oats, bus ....... 491,630 534,600 334,400 
Barley, bus ..... 340,500 247,950 259,440 
a Ree 131,080 188,280 248,500 
Flaxseed, bus ... 71,900 80,400 64,960 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan. 17 
Jan.15 Jan. 8 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,040,520 1,071,340 890,090 
Flour, bbls ...... 279,574 299,278 607,780 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,896 12,531 14,054 
Corn, bus ....... 325,120 454,400 248,160 
Oats, bus ....... 328,440 373,240 593,880 
Barley, bus ..... 420,540 440,820 254,540 
RyO, BES cccccces 102,200 193,700 687,660 
Flaxseed, bus ... ...... 1,290 5,050 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 17 Jan. 18 
Jan. 15 Jan. 8 1920 1919 








No. 1 dark ..... 1,462 1,472 501 2,807 
No. 1 northern... 42 44 75 12,331 
No. 2 northern... 16 16 9 1,568 
Others .......+. 5,514 65,878 8,142 6,885 
Totals ........ 7,034 7,409 8,726 23,591 
Ee 2088 2 cccces 488 475 eee ee 
Be 2087 ccccsce 12,345 12,483 
Tm 2926 .cccces 14,637 14,273 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 17 Jan. 18 Jan. 19 
Jan.15 Jan.8 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 495 430 200 25 98 
Oats ...7,935 7,841 3,438 860 1,282 
Barley ..1,239 1,425 845 1,889 1,043 
Rye .... 61 77 5,522 3,462 534 
Fliaxs’d 1,132 1,172 25 60 96 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
om Mplse— -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan. 11....$2.04% 2.04% 2.06 2.03% 2.14 
Jan. 12,... 2.04% 2.04% 2.07 2.04 2.15 


Jan. 13.... 2.03 2.03 2.05 2.03% 2.13 
Jan. 14.... 1.99% 1.99% 2.03 2.03% 2.11 
Jan. 15.... 1.99% 1.99% 2.00 2.00 2.08% 


Jan. 17.... 1.97 1.97 1.98% 1.97 2.06% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 





January 19, 1921 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 72 65 191 1,132 25 60 
Duluth...... 389 16 45 1,508 82 95 


Totals.... 111 81 236 2,640 107 155 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 15, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 3,774 2,481 381 276 
Duluth .i.ccsve 2,790 890 §=©1,998 609 
Totals ...... 6,564 3,371 2,379 885 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














.¢ ee Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
i Sverre 1,450 647 219 
Consolidated noses 1,105 30 9 "26 
Ogilvies ......... 690 60 35 dos 
Western ........ 929 154 20 56 
Grain Growers... 1,497 503 87 ssa 
Fort William .... 195 126 49 128 
GBR ccvvcvess - 2,803 1,413 174 191 
Northwestern .... 609 18 12 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,902 1,196 480 1 
Can. Gov't ...... 618 793 172 493 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,300 386 63 83 
Dav. & Smith ... 48 37 13 eee 

Totals 16,147 5,361 1,334 978 
Year ago .. 7,026 3,134 1,193 261 
Receipts 1,338 524 121 60 


Rail shipments... 1,061 123 62 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 9 No. 2 C. W......1,308 
No. 1 northern..7,248 No. 3 C. W...... 1,651 
No. 2 northern..3,367 Ex. 1 feed ..... 164 
No. 3 northern. .3,685 1 feed .......... 505 

4 727 2 feed ......00- 674 
Others ..cccccae 1,059 
TOR) ccvcccce 6,361 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were 
as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








rc From 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam ... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Belfast ........ 46.00 .... 46.00 .... ..0- 
Bremen ....... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Bristol ..:.ccce- 45.00 cece cess cece ceooe 
Christiania .... 60.00 .... 60.00 60.00 
Copenhagen ... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
COP cecccagese BE.0Q nce csve ovce 
DOUMTER cc cccccss OB.08 cece GB.0O acces 
Dundee ........ 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 .... 
Glasgow ....... 30.00 45.00 45.00 30.00 45.00 
Gothenburg ... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
TEOVTO occcccecs r «+++ 30.00 30.00 .... 
eee eee ’ 65.00 65.00 65.00 
WD cccccces ve " €B.00 ccce cece 
Leith cocees ‘ ae Lee Beek wees 
Liverpool J 45.00 45.00 30.00 45.00 
London ........ 5 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Londonderry ... 65.50 .... 45.00 66.50 .... 
Manchester .... 45.00 45.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Southampton .. 45.00 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 
Owing to frequent nage, ‘eum sates. are 
subject to confirmation. 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 
per 100 lbs: Via Via 
To— Marie, Mich. Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. ........ 52.0 2.0 





5 
Albany, N. << o6b0 60000 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ 47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ...... eae 43.5 
Boston, Mass, .........+. 52.0 52.0 
Boston, Mass.* ......... +50.0 750.0 
COBOEER, OMt. cccccccces see 52.0 
Cumberland, Md. ....... ees 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md. ....... 47.0 47.0 
Halifax, N. S. .....+.065 72.5 72.5 
Halifax, MH. B® ...cccsoce 51.0 51.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......... 52.0 52.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ........ 71.0 71.0 
Montreal, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Montreal, P. Q.* ....... 48.0 48.0 
Mulgrave, N. S. ........ 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ......... ‘ee 47.0 
Newport News* ........ TT 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 50.0 50.0 
New York, N. Y.* ...... 50.0 $50.0 
PUOTROIE, VOs ccc sccccccs 47.0 47.0 
WRORENEs TORY ccccccvcces 47.0 47.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ........... 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N. 8S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 52.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine* ....... ées 750.0 
Quebec, P. G ......0065 60.0 60.0 
Quebec, P. Q*®.........6. +50.0 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q.. 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 45.0 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 52.0 52.0 
St. John, N. B. ......... 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* ........ 50.0 50.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ..... - 65.5 65.5 
Sherbrook, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Strasburg, Va. ......... TT 47.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. ......... 45.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. S. .........6. 79.5 79.5 
Wtiem, BW. Fe cccccscceces 46.5 46.5 
*For export. tFlour ic less, 
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* The market for flour grew stronger 
early in the week, and better buying was 
in evidence, Later, when Winnipeg wheat 
receded from the high point of Wednes- 
day,demand slackened. It is evident plenty 
of business is waiting to-be done if buy- 
ers could feel sure there will be no more 
serious breaks in prices. The only change 
in domestic spring wheat quotations dur- 
ing the week was an advance of 50c in 
western Canada. Ontario and the eastern 
provinces are unchanged. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is 25c higher than a week ago. 
Quotations: top patent springs, $10.90 
bbl, in bags, second patents, $10.40, deliv- 
ered Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash; 
Ontario winters, $9.50 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, Toronto or Montreal. 

Sales of flour for export to British 
and over-sea markets are fairly numer- 
ous. The total for the week was consid- 
erable. British importers show increas- 
ing confidence, and give evidence that if 
they could feel reasonably sure of steady 
prices they would operate on.a liberal 
scale. The rise in value of the pound 
sterling is an encouraging feature, and 
is helping business materially. Sales of 
Manitoba export patents have been made 
during the week at 75s 6d@77s 6d per 
280 Ibs, in jute, c.i:f. Liverpool, London 
or Glasgow, while 76s is a common quo- 
tation. This basis is lower than that of 
a week ago, in spite of the rise in wheat, 
the difference being absorbed by ex- 
change. Brokers buying springs from 
mills for export are paying $9.75 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard. Ontario winter wheat 
flour is quoted for export to Great Bri- 
tain at 72s 6d, c.i.f. terms, and business 
has been done on this basis. To mills, 
buyers are offering $9 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board. 

For shipment to the United States, 
mills are asking $9.75 bbl for top patent 
springs, in jute, and $9.25 for seconds. 
Soft winters are worth $8.75 for same 
shipment, United States funds. The 
amount of United States business is light. 


MILLFEED 


The market for bran is strong. Car 
lots sold during the week at $42.50 ton, 
in bags, and there is a good demand for 
all offerings. In mixed car lots, with 
flour, bran is worth $40 ton, and shorts 
$40, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills grinding western spring 
wheat are obtaining most of their sup- 
plies from Fort William, by all-rail ship- 
ment. The delivered price today is $2.33 
bu, mill points. Ontario winter wheat 
has advanced 10c since a week ago. Stocks 
in farmers’ hands are believed to be con- 
siderable, but there is a -good demand 
from the United States, and sellers are 
in no hurry to dispose of their stocks. 
Today’s price for car lots is $2.15 bu, 
while millers are paying around $2 at 
their doors for wagonloads. 


OATMEAL 


Sales of oatmeal in domestic markets 
are light, and prices are closely cut at 
$3.35@3.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered; oat- 
meal, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $18@20 ton, 
in bags, at mills. For export, oatmeal is 
worth 61s per 280 Ibs, in bags, c.i.f. terms. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in better demand. No. 
2 Ontario oats are quoted at 55@57c 
bu; barley, 95@97c; rye, $1.85; buck- 


wheat, $1.05; No. 3 yellow corn, 70c,—in 
cars, country points. 


OIL CAKE 

Linseed oil cake is $1 lower than a 

week ago at $52 ton, and meal is similarly 
lower at $54 ton,.in bags, mill points. 


NOTES 

Bakers in Belleville, Ont., reduced the 

price of bread le per loaf on Monday 
last. 


Canadian flour sold in New York at as 
high as $9.90 bbl, American funds, dur- 
ing the week. 

Sterling exchange is quoted today at 
4.264% in Canadian dollars, Toronto. The 
premium on United States dollars in 
Canada is 1414 per cent. 

John Shannon, formerly of the trade in 
Belfast, Ireland, is now living in To- 
ronto, where he expects to make his home. 
He will enter the trade here. 

Reports from St, John, N. B., indicate 
that the grain elevators there are rapid- 
ly filling with western Canadian grain 
destined for shipment overseas. 

Prince’s, Ltd. a leading restaurant 
concern of Toronto, has gone into the 
hands of official liquidators. The liabili- 
ties are $243,000, and assets nominally 

265,000. 

A grain warehouse at Maidstone, Ont., 
burned on Thursday, together with a 
quantity of flour, oats and corn. There 
was.a small chopping mill in connection. 
The owners are Vincent McClosky and 
George Grondin. 

The government of Ontario is discuss- 
ing a plan to open a new waterway in 
northern Ontario whereby grain can be 
taken from Georgian Bay to Lake Nipis- 
sing, and from a port on the latter trans- 
shipped by rail to milling points in On- 
tario and the East. It is estimated that 
water power to the extent of 300,000 h-p 
could be developed as a result of the 
proposed new canal work. Apparently, 
the provincial government is willing to 
undertake this development if the fed- 
eral government will grant certain rights. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Jan. 15.—The flour 
trade is improving. As a result of the 
increase in the price of flour amounting 
to 50c bbl, the demand for flour has 
greatly improved during the past week. 
Farmers and merchants alike now seem 
to have confidence in the market, and are 
beginning to purchase. The extreme 
fluctuations are a great handicap to the 
business, and hand-to-mouth buying all 
along the line, from the mill to the ulti- 
mate consumer, is the order of the day. 
Keen competition exists in the milling 
business, and it is difficult to contract 
very far ahead. 

Today’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour is $11.15 bbl, in jute bags, 
second patents $10.55, and clears $9.50, 
delivered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Al- 
berta. From western Alberta to the Pa- 
cific Coast, prices rise progressively. For 
30-day terms, 10c bbl is added to the 
foregoing, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has a brighter as- 
pect this week. There is a good demand 
for bran, but that for shorts continues 
small. Bran is being quoted at $35 ton, 
in bags, and shorts at $87, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. , 

WHEAT 

The export demand is still the main 
feature of the wheat situation, The mar- 
ket gained more strength this week. The 
selling pressure was small, and there was 


every evidence that the market is becom- 
ing extremely tight, brought about large- 
ly by the —s tenacity of the produc- 
ers. A steady demand for wheat in in- 
terior elevators continues both from 
United States and eastern points. In- 
spections this week averaged 554 cars 
per day, against 631 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Jan. 15: 





--—F utures——, 

Cash May July 

Jan, $2.04% $1.96% Sorcoce 
Jan, 2.02% .96 sas see 
Jan. 2.04 2.00 1.93% 
Jan, 2.00% 1.975% 1.91% 
Jan. 1.98% 1.95% 1.89% 
Jan. 1.94% 1.91% 1.84% 

OATMEAL 


Business in the oatmeal market con- 
tinues exceedingly light. The jobbing 
price for rolled oats is now around $38 
er 80-lb bag, while mill prices range 
lownward to as low as $2.80, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. Oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags is 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The coarse grains continue dull. Prices 
show practically no change. Offerings 
continue very light, as farmers are re- 
fusing to sell at present prices, but a 
better demand from eastern Canada is 
anticipated with the coming of spring. 
Since a week ago, oats have advanced 
3c, barley %c and rye 4%4c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
531%4c bu; barley, 9414c; rye, $1.74,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 

There prevails a much better demand 
for rye flour. There is an advance from 
last week in best patents of 50c, medium 
grade 25c, and rye meal 50c. Best pat- 
ents are now worth $10.50 bbl, in bags; 
medium grade, $9.50; dark, $7; rye meal, 
$8.50,—delivered Manitoba points. 


NOTES 
Mr. Tenger and Mr. Butler, of San 
Francisco, were visitors at this office on 
Tuesday. 
The grain crops of western Canada for 
1920 are estimated to have been worth in 
cash approximately $300,000,000. 


Manitoba’s field production for 1920 
totaled 121,355,600 bus, for an acreage 
of 5,791,077. Nearly 17,000 farmers were 
concerned, . 

Reports from Calgary, Alta., indicate 
that the daily inspections of wheat at 
that point are considerably larger than 
a year ago. The quality of the grain is 
such that the average grade is much high- 
er than in 1919. 

For the purpose of marketing co-op- 
eratively the wheat and farm products 
of the three prairie provinces, plans for 
the formation of a selling board will be 
discussed by the Manitoba government, 
according to an announcement made by 
a member of the provincial cabinet. 


The United Farmers of Manitoba have 
firmly decided on approval of proposed 
wheat pool. This action was taken at 
their convention at Brandon this week. 
Apparently,* the farmers of all three 
prairie provinces are making steady prog- 
ress toward the realization of this pur- 
pose, 

Employees in the larger flour mills of 
western Canada are beginning to accept 
lower wages as a part of the general let- 
ting down in costs that is now going on 
in this country. One large corporation 
has arranged with its men to accept a 10 
per cent reduction, which it is hoped will 
have the effect of enabling the mills to 
run more steadily. 

From Jan. 22 a surcharge equal to 60 
per cent of the prevailing rate of ex- 


change, adjusted semimonthly to meet 
any fluctuations in the exchange rate, 
will be added to the Canadian freight 
rate to cover international freight other 
than coal and coke. This surcharge will 
apply in all cases where the charges are 
payable and collected in Canada, 


Premiums of as much as 24c bu have 
been paid by American buyers for west- 
ern Canadian wheat for shipment across 
the line. There seems to be no fixed rate 
of premium, as mills pay whatever they 
must to get the wheat they want. Cana- 
dian mills are beginning to wonder if 
their own position is not being threatened 
by extensive selling to the United States. 

Reports from Calgary indicate that the 
new mill of the Alberta Flour Mills there 
is two thirds built. It is the hope of 
the builders that the mill and elevator 
will be finished next fall, and that mill- 
ing operations may be under way early 
in 1922. The mill will be of 8,000-bbl 
capacity, and the elevator 1,000,000 bus. 
The cost of the building will be in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 15.—With the 
new year, business appears to be improv- 
ing both as regards the export and local 
flour markets. Although the Royal Com- 
mission in London has already made two 
reductions in flour prices, there are sev- 
eral inquiries for January seaboard clear- 
ance, and sales have been negotiated for 
this shipment. There is, however, no 
buying for February seaboard shipment, 
owing to the possibility of the commis- 
sion reducing its price for stocks on 
hand. Naturally, no importer is desir- 
ous of having flour arrive toward the end 
of February to find the Royal Commis- 
sion underselling him by as much aS 
4@6s bbl. 

Quite a fair amount of flour has been 
booked for January seaboard shipment. 
United Kingdom buyers have purchased 
second patents at around 76@78s_ per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f. There is plenty of freight 
space being offered by the steamship lines 
at 45c per 100 lbs. 

The Levant and Mediterranean mar- 
kets are at a standstill, and no inquiries 
are coming in, although it is understood 
that New York brokers are inquiring for 
prices from Canadian mills for export to 
both these territories. 

Inquiries from the Scandinavian mar- 
kets are also few, but one or two sales 
have been reported for shipment via New 
York. 

The local market shows a decided im- 
provement, and there is quite an active 
business being transacted by both city 
and country buyers. Sales of car lots are 
reported of first patents at $10.90 bbl, 
second patents at $10.40, and strong bak- 
ers at $10.20, in jute bags, ex-track, less 
10¢c bbl for spot cash. There is a much 
more optimistic feeling in the market 
now than during December, and millers 
are looking forward to an improvement 
in bookings during the next few months. 

The winter wheat flour market is with- 
out new developments, but there is a 
strongly optimistic feeling, and higher 
prices are anticipated. American buyers 
are bidding high prices for Canadian 
winter wheat, which undoubtedly will 
have a tendency to raise local prices. A 
fair amount of business is reported as 
having passed, with sales of carload lots 
of choice grades at $9.50@10 bbl, ex- 
store. 





NOTES 
It is expected that the government will 
refill the Lachine Canal at the beginning 
of next week. This will enable mills on 
the canal to resume operations. 
Serious congestion of flour stocks in 
the West Indies still continues, and stocks 
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on hand is second patents and low grades. 

The Canadian government merchant 
marine announces a rate from Halifax to 
Newfoundland of $1 bbl on flour, which 
is competitive with the rate being quoted 
by the Canada Steamship Co. from St. 
John to Newfoundland. 

The wheat market continues to fluctu- 
ate from day to day, — there is a 
bullish feeling here, which is accounted 
for to some extent by very heavy exports 
to the United States and large premiums 
now being paid by Americans on Cana- 
dian wheat ex-track. 

The Elder-Dempster Co, announced a 
sailing to the west coast of Africa of 
the Shonga from St. John on or about 
Jan. 26, Sut owing to this boat being 
damaged soon after leaving England, it 
expects to replace her by the Bassam, 
which is scheduled to sail the end of 
January or early in February. 

Owing to the feeling among United 
States buyers that the tariff bill now be- 
ing considered by the Senate is not likely 
to pass, there have been a number of 
sales of top patents at $9.40@9.60 bbl, 
f.o.b. destination, and should the tariff 
bill be defeated, an increase in business 
between here and the United States in 
flour is anticipated. 

There is a good demand for all lines 
of millfeed. Prices are unchanged, with 
sales of car lots of bran at $40.25 and 
the same price for shorts, ex-track, less 
25c ton for spot cash. In view of an 
anticipated increase in the price of rolled 
oats, the demand for same shows a dis- 
tinct increase, and sales are reported at 
$3.80 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

T, J. Griaos. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

InpraNnapouis, Inp., Jan. 15.—Uncer- 
tainty and indecision on the part of buy- 
ers of wheat flour were not so pro- 
nounced in Indiana this week as they 
were during the closing weeks of 1920. 
More were in the market than for a long 
time, and most millers report a fair vol- 
ume of business, although demand is still 
far from normal, 

Diminishing stocks, in some cases al- 
most at the vanishing point, have pro- 
vided the principal incentive. Little or 
no buying for future delivery has been 
noted. Immediate shipment is asked in 
the case of practically all purchases, 
though there undoubtedly has been a 
renewal of confidence in the outlook for 
the future. 

The interdependence of business gen- 
erally has made it impossible for milling 
to escape the effect of many develop- 
ments which had no direct connection 
with the trade, but, with numerous plants 
resuming at least limited activity after 
having been shut down, and a broaden- 
ing optimism in numerous businesses, 
millers and jobbers are confident that 
the effect on flour will not be long de- 
layed. 

For some time there has been a lack 
of investment demand in wheat markets 
in this territory, what there was coming 
almost entirely from foreign sources. 
This has slowed down recently and is re- 
flected in the easing of premiums for ex- 
port wheat by way of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Most millers, however, remain of 
the opinion that the final result of the 
crop year will be a thorough cleaning up 
of the surplus in this country. 

Quotations on flour have been steady 
the last few days, and the level shows 
no great variations from last week. The 
end of this week soft winter patents 
were quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$9.25@10 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an ad- 
vance of lic in the minimum and 25c in 
the maximum. Hard winter patents were 
available at $9@9.75, the minimum show- 
ing an increase of 10c and the maximum 
being unchanged. Spring patents were 
— at $9.25@9.75, the minimum being 

igher by 35c, with the maximum un- 
changed. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Trading in corn SS gee showed no 
important change this week, compared 
with the previous fortnight. A fair 
amount of business was done by most 
Hoosier firms, but the buying was lim- 
ited in quantity. As in the case of wheat 


flour, few orders are received that do 
not have a condition attached calling for 
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immediate shi t. The sales mana; 

of one of the ae & mills said recently: 
that the trouble was not so much wit 
the volume of orders as with the com- 
— small amounts bought at a 


e. 

Quotations show no change from last 
week. Grits are offered for shipment in 
car lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal 
at $1.85, hominy at $2.45, hominy flakes 
at $2.05, cerealine at $2.75, and corn flour 
at $3.15. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been moving ase f well. 
Few concerns have any considerable 
stock in reserve, as decreased flour de- 
mand has limited the running time of 
mills. At the end of the present week, 
bran was offered for shipment in car lots 
at $31.50@34 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$31.50@34, and middlings at $35.50@38, 
the minimum in each case being $2 ton 
lower than last week, and the maximum 


showing a reduction of $1. In corn 
feeds, the decline in prices was more 
marked, hominy feed being quoted at 


$32 ton, bulk, and $34, sacked, a drop 
f 


of $3. 

Notwithstanding the drop in corn feed 
prices, mills and jobbers in this territory 
seemed to believe that there was less real 
weakness in the market than for some 
time. It was pointed out that never at 
any time has tes been sufficient expor- 
tation of corn to be a real factor in fixing 
the commercial price, but that at present 
there was more demand from abroad, 
which, together with the food demand, 
had a tendency to reduce the weakness. 
An added factor of local importance in 
the last 10 days has been that offerings 
from the country have shown no great 
tendency to increase. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Jan. 15, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
6,6 29 


THIS WOOK wccccccccccccsve 29 
EMRE WHOM cceccccncevecses 5,770 25 
YOMPr OBO wccccccccccccccce 18,411 81 
TWO FYOATS BO .ccccccccces 4,660 20 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WER cccccccccccccccccs 33,800 3,000 
COPR ccccccccccsccccecces 316,000 189,000 
QOAB cccvccccccvcscvoccese 298,000 46,000 
BRIO covecscescccscedesece SU ee 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 129,990 514,440 434,470 1,000 
Year ago .... 544,650 251,740 104,950 4,170 


Two years ago 284,930 483,860 261,150 15,500 


NOTES 


Numerous farmers in Clark County are 
feeding corn of this season’s crop to 
live stock rather than sell it at prevail- 
ing prices. 

Wages of employees of the Haynes 
Milling Co., Portland, have been reduced 
25 per cent’as a result of lower living 
costs and changed conditions in industry. 


The Richland Grain Co., Earl Park, 
has incorporated, with $600,000 capital 
stock, by James R. Barr, Samuel W. 
Gaunt and Peter Barr, to operate ele- 
vators in the north central part of In- 
diana. 

Lower prices on implements for grain 
raisers were announced this week by the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, having its 
headquarters and principal plant at 
South Bend. The decreases averaged 
from 8 to 20 per cent. 

Miss Adelle Davis, 16 years old, of 
Lizton, Hendricks County, was winner 
of the girls’ bread baking contest held 
at Purdue University this week as a part 
of the farmers’ annual short course. It 
also was announced that in the last year 
she had baked 500 loaves of bread. 

Grain raisers who are members of the 
house of representatives in Indiana’s gen- 
eral assembly, met at the state house on 
Wednesday and formed an organization 
to look after matters of legislation af- 
fecting the industry to which they be- 
long. David B. Johnson, of Mooresville, 
was elected president. 

H. D. McDonald has been elected 
president of the Logansport (Ind.) Ele- 
vator Co., succeeding W. W. Moss. The 
company is composed of the patrons of 


the two elevators at Lo rt. Plans 
are —— made. for the erection of a 
flour mill the coming summer. In addi- 
tion to Mr. McDonald, the stockholders 


have chosen John Miller as vice presi- - 


dent and C. Q. Palmer as secretary- 
treasurer, 

George J. Sauerman, of Crown Point, 
Lake County, produced Indiana’s best 
quality of wheat in 1920, He gained that 
honor this week at Purdue University’s 
annual grain show at La Fayette when 
his exhibit of the grain won the. sweep- 
stakes prize. In addition he was first 
in section 1 of the state in quality wheat 
production. Millers and grain dealers of 
the state, through their associations, pro- 
vided a part of the prizes. 

Sheriff George Snider, for 30 years 
a superintendent of bread baking of the 
National Biscuit Co., was an honor guest 
at a dinner given to the salesmen of the 
Indianapolis branch at the Hotel Lin- 
coln, this city, Saturday night. The din- 
ner was a celebration of the victory of 
the salesmen, under the management of 
John D. Cole, in a sales contest with 
other branches of the company. Ap- 
proximately 30 salesmen attended, and 
a theatre party followed. 

Epwarp H, Z1ecner. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 15.—There has been 
no marked improvement in conditions un- 
derlying the flour trade in the last week. 
The manager of one of the largest of the 
Omaha mills says there has been really 
no demand for flour since the holidays; 
that the market for the last few days has 
not given buyers any confidence, that 
they are not even inclined to book at old 
prices, and that it is very hard for him 
to understand their attitude. The man- 
ager of another large Omaha mill says 
business is still extremely dull, that feed 
is easing off with a slow demand, and 
that prices are now about in line with 
prewar prices. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thig Week ..cccccccccccece 7,298 30 
Tat WOOK 22 ccccccccccvecs 3,710 15 
ZORP BHO ceccccccsccvcvcses 24,360 100 
Two years AGO .......e0008 13,350 55 


Leicu Leste. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Jan. 17.—There is no 
change for the better in the flour market. 
The passing of the holiday season has 
not brought the awakening of interest 
that it was hoped would after that be- 
come evident. Only a few made pur- 
chases. One mill reported some better- 
ment in inquiry, but it resulted in no 
increase in business. Hand-to-mouth 
buying was all that appeared, and the 
quantities taken were limited. Neither 
jobber, baker nor dealer will buy very 
far ahead. The same mill that disposed 
of a small lot of export flour the week 
before worked 750 bbls the past week. 
It was first clear. 

The durum flour trade continues to 
nibble, but buys sparingly. Inquiry in- 
dicates a desire to keep posted on val- 
ues rather than to take on any flour. 
The trade is working along on old con- 
tracts, and new sales will be scattered 
until these are cleaned up. 

The rye flour market shows no relief. 
The mill took on a small volume of local 
business, but there was no outside de- 
mand. 

The output of millfeed is very small, 
and the market quiet. Mills are only 
meeting the consumptive requirements of 
their established trade, not having much 
of anything else to sell. The business 
ran wholly to mixed cars with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week .ccccccccccccess 9,075 24 
EMS WOOK cccccccvcccccces 8,120 22 
Tmet YORP 2 ccccccccccccece 26,540 72 
Two years ago ......eeeeee 8,900 26 


NOTES 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 

Superior Milling Co., is visiting various 
agency points. 

Shipping houses have been appearing 
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in the market for durum wheat, said to 
be for the account of eastern millers and 
exporters. 

Nye, Jenks & Co., of Minneapolis, are 
retiring, and have transferred their busi- 
ness in this market to the Bartlett Fra- 
zier Co. of Minneapolis. 


Rye futures continue slow, and little 
business is being done. Supplies are lim- 
ited, and this checks business. The price 
is moving in sympathy with the general 
grain list. 

B. Stockman, president Duluth Board of 
Trade, and W. J. McCabe, have returned 
from Bozeman, Mont., where they at- 
tended a forum conducted by the Agri- 
cultural College. 

A fairly good rail movement of wheat 
was reported by elevators last week, and 
a continuance of the same is expected 
this week. Shipments were 310,000 bus, 
of which 182,000 were durum. 


The annual bonspiel of the Northwest- 
ern Curling Association is being held in 
Duluth this week, and there is a consid- 
erable representation of grain and mill- 
ing men from Minneapolis and other 
points. 

The market for wheat screenings is 
very dull. Occasionally a buyer wants 
a car or so and pays the going price, 
but aside from this, business is dragging, 
with little sign of interest. Good screen- 
ings are quoted at about $10 ton. 


The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will be held tomorrow. 
President B. Stockman, who has served 
the usual two years, will retire and Vice 
President H. F. Salyards has been nomi- 
nated to succeed him, G. H. Spencer 
being nominated for vice president. 


Canadian wheat continues to arrive in 
considerable volume over the Canadian 
Northern road, and is reshipped mostly 
to Minneapolis. The wheat is of very 
fine quality, and is desired by the mill- 
ing interests to mix with the poorer 
wheat in the American Northwest. 


In the cash wheat market the basis 
for dark northern was lowered 4c today, 
the No. 1 closing at 5@10c over March. 
Receipts are light and business small. 
No, 1 dark northern closed today at 
$1.80@1.85; No. 2, $1.76@1.81; No. 3, 
$1.71@1.77. No. 1, 2 and $ northern are 
not quoted. Durum continues to be 
taken by the mill and elevators, the for- 
mer buying the choice stuff and the lat- 
ter the mixed and other grades. No, 2 
mixed closed today at 2@4c under March 
at $1.70%@1.72Y,. No. 2 closed at the 
same price, and No. 1 mixed and straight 
at $1.72%,@1.744%. No. 1 amber closed 
at $1.764%,@1.834,, and No. 2 amber at 
$1.74, @1.8114. 

F. G. Cartson. 





CHARGE UNCOMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

Kansas Crty, Mo., Jan. 15.—Charges 
of uncommercial practice have been filed 
against the Freeman Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, by the Farmers’ Union Auditing 
Association, and a hearing of the case 
was set for Jan. 15 before the Salina 
Board of Trade, of which the Freeman 
Grain Co. is a member. 

The charges came as a result of the 
arrest of A. E. Harmon, former manager 
of the Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co., 
Gorham, Kansas. It is alleged that Mr. 
Harmon misused his company’s funds in 
the purchase and sale of wheat to the 
Freeman Grain Co., for which activities 
he in turn received money from the lat- 
ter concern. 

Immediately upon the announcement 
of these charges, The Farmers’ Union, 
the official organ of the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-operative Union of Kan- 
sas, published a long story under the 
heading, “The Lid Lifted, Million Dollar 
Annual Steal from Kansas Farmers’ 
Union Elevators.” The case is referred 
to in the article as a story of “struggle 
and strife” between the “wolves of the 
grain market.” 

In a newspaper interview, George 
Freeman, head of the Freeman Grain 
Co., denied any improper course of deal- 
ings on the part of his company. Mr. 
Freeman, who has been in the grain busi- 
ness a number of years, was at one time 
president of the Salina Board of Trade, 
and enjoys an excellent reputation in the 


grain trade. 
R. E. Sreaure. 
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The Christmas holidays greatly inter- 
fered with business. Under control, flour 
and. every other branch of the grain trade 
has become a more or less dead and alive 
sort of business, though the revival of 
free trade in flour for importers who 
bring along Canadian or American spring 
wheat straights has shown that, with their 
heads once above water, the wheat and 
the milling trades are likely to show a 
good deal of their old enterprise. 


BAKERS BUYING CAUTIOUSLY 


Bakers are very cautious buyers of 
flour, because they have got an idea that 
prices soon will be further reduced. That 
may or may not be. We are still in the 
hands of officials whose conduct is in no 
way guided by the ordinary canons of 
commercial practice. 


FREE FLOUR 


Speaking of free flour, which is now 
taking thre lead in the market, there have 
been considerable arrivals within the past 
four or five weeks, but it is almost all 
sold berore it arrives, which is what might 
be expected. It is feared that not all 
those who had the enterprise to go into 
this business will make much profit, be- 
cause during the many weeks that buying 
was so active the Canadian wheat mar- 
ket was pulsating very rapidly. ‘There is, 
however, this to be said for the operators 
on this side: they had to buy in given po- 
sitions, and the earlier positions were all 
very stiffly held. 


HIGH PRICES FOR SPOT FLOUR 


Recent arrivals sold here at very fine 
prices, and just before Christmas there 
were some Canadian Manitoba straights 
delivered to a baker at about 93s 6d. 
There is no flour of this kind here now, 
but it is expected there will be a fair 
amount delivered to bakers next week at 
about 86s. The Christmas holidays have 
made it almost impossible to get the 
labor necessary to unload the ships carry- 
ing this free flour, hence delay in deliv- 
ering. Apparently there will be no more 
allocations, in the real sense of the word, 
to distributors. If they want any flour 
held by the commission they must bid for 
it, and make their own deal, but the in- 
justice to the distributors referred to 
last week has not yet been redressed. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very quiet, 
though there has not been any further de- 
cline in prices. Midlothian is held at 
85s per. sack of 280 lbs, but the special 
quality makes 90s. All cuts of Aberdeen, 
whether coarse, medium or fine, are on 
sale at 72s 6d. This is the figure at which 
American pinhead, medium and fine cuts 
have recently -been held. There is a lit- 
tle London made coarse and fine, which 
has been making 75s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are worth 80s 
per sack of 280 lbs, while the so-called 
breakfast brand is held at 85s. Aber- 
deen has been making about 77s 6d, while 
Irish is worth 81s 3d. American on spot 
makes 72s 6d, and for January shipment 
is quoted at 67s 64d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is not very brisk, but is still 
maintained at the official figure. Mid- 


dlings are held at £15 5s per ton, bran is 


£14 10s and broad bran £16 10s, gross 
weight, bags included, in each case. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 
According to press reports the develop- 
ment of a new industry in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia offers the prospect of a serious 
threat to the whole of the jute industry. 
Some of the paper manufacturers there 
are developing a wartime manufacture of 
threads, strings and cords made from the 
same wood pulp as that from which pa- 
per is made. This string is being brought 
into the United Kingdom in very large 
quantities, and there is already a consid- 
erable amount of it in the London ware- 
houses. 

The string is surprisingly strong, and 
has good wearing qualities. During the 
war, Germany used such paper string for 
making sandbags, ammunition and 
stretcher bearers’ slings, and a variety of 
other objects for which ordinary string 
or jute had hitherto been. used. For 
many months our soldiers not only 
watched the parapets made of these 
sandbags, standing apparently impervi- 
ous to the worst of weather, but when 
our lines advanced they handled plenty 
of the full sandbags and of the empty 
ones, and failed to realize that they were 
made of anything but ordinary material. 
To detect a difference, a string has to be 
pulled out and untwisted, when it can be 
seen that it is made of wood pulp paper 
tightly twisted. 

The new product is being offered here 
at very little over half the price of that 
made from jute, and there can be no 
doubt that there are many articles which 
the paper string will ‘make satisfactorily. 
The high cost of wood pulp paper for 
print may have averted the full develop- 
ment of the new industry and its threat 
to the jute manufacturer, but now that 
paper prices are falling, the use of the 
pulp for string and cord manufacture 
may be expected to increase considerably. 


NOTES 

A. C. Wassard, of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co., is in London, 
and expects to sail for home on Jan, 8. 
He has been visiting the various conti- 
nental markets in the interests of his 
firm. 

H. H. Rice, of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who has been 
travelling in Europe since last August, 
will sail for New York tomorrow. Mr. 
Rice has been studying conditions in 
various countries in connection with the 
prospects for business in automobiles and 
flour mill construction. 

Cardozo, Boekman & Miranda, flour 
importers, of Amsterdam, announce that 
Mr. Miranda has withdrawn from the 
firm, and that in future they will do busi- 
ness under the name of Cardozo & Boek- 
man. In addition to the head office at 
Amsterdam, they maintain branch offices 
at Antwerp and Hamburg, but no longer 
at Stockholm, as formerly. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 27 


The flour trade in Glasgow is annoy ed 
at the methods used in making small 
piecemeal reductions in the control price. 
The latest, amounting to Is per sack on 
all flour released by the Royal Commis- 
sion to government agents as from today, 
is particularly unfortunate because, while 
the official notification is dated Dec. 24, 
it did not reach the agents till today, the 
date at which the flour is actually being 
released. All grades are reduced by Is 
per sack, and the effect will be best con- 
veyed to the American traders by the 
statement that G.R. flour now sells at 80s, 
which is the equivalent of 75s per sack, 
c.i.f. The lowest on the controlled list is 
still Chinese, which now stands at 75s 9d, 
less discount. 


It is difficult to understand what pur- 
pose can be served by the official policy 
of reducing flour by stages of Is per 
sack. Nothing less than 4s per sack can 
be reflected correspondingly by a cheap- 
ening of the 2-lb loaf. Under the cir- 
cumstances, bakers cannot have any defi- 
nite date at which to pass on reductions 
to the public. They must wait until the 
shilling reductions mount to 4s, and there 
is just the possibility, foreseen uncom- 
fortably by the trade, that if there is an 
outcry during the present spell of unem- 
ployment against the dearness of the 
loaf, the government may turn round on 
the baker and declare that it has been 
easing the price of flour, but the bakers 
have been slow to give the public the 
benefit. 

PARTIAL DECONTROL MUDDLE 


Four weeks ago the view of the Glas- - 


gow trade that things were getting into 
a serious mess as the result of the gov- 
ernment’s partial decontrol methods was 
mentioned in these notes. The experi- 
ence in the interval has served to confirm 
this view. Apart from the awkward frac- 
tional reductions referred to, Scotland 
has been worried by the regulation that 
millers should use 5 per cent of imported 
flour in their output. Flour importers 
here ordered flour on this arrangement 
for the millers, but were told afterwards 
that this instruction to the mills applied 
to England only, and not to Scotland or 
Ireland. 


WITHHOLDING PRICE PARTICULARS 


Free flour is now arriving in liberal 
quantities. The Royal Commission, of 
course, asks importers to notify it of 
what they have bought, and what they 
paid for it. This arrangement does not 
meet with the approval of traders. It is 
understood that some of them are declin- 
ing to accede to it, so far as prices are 
concerned. Competitors of the private 
traders are engaged at control headquar- 
ters, and it is not considered advisable to 
furnish all particulars. The whole posi- 
tion has become so unsatisfactory that 
traders are compelled to demand com- 
plete decontrol of the flour trade as the 
only way out of the mess, The problem 
of financing their business has caused 
traders to hesitate till now to accede to 
decontrol, but the official methods are 
leaving them no option in the matter. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
News has been received here that the 
government stocks of flour are nearly at 
an end, but that the stocks of wheat are 
still fairly large. 
BAKERS STRIKE AVERTED 


As anticipated, the threatened bakers’ 
strike in Scotland, to take effect as from 
Christmas Day, has been averted. In all 
parts of the country, save at Hawick, set- 
tlement has been reached. In many parts 
this was on the basis of an advance of 7s 
6d per week (the operatives asked for 
10s), but in one or two cases the men ac- 
cepted 5s. The public is glad that the 
trouble has blown over, though it is prob- 
able that many consumers never took the 
matter seriously, as the operative bakers 
have barked often of late and, while 
they may have bitten their employ ers, 
they have never gone to the length of 
biting the public, at least directly. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 28 

There is very little to report about the 
flour trade, owing to the holidays. The 
government made the usual allocations, 
partly winter and partly spring, but im- 
porters found difficulty in getting rid of 
their allotments. In the first place, bak- 
ers were heavily stocked and did not 
want to be bothered taking in flour at 
the holiday season; also, there is the un- 


certainty of the future of prices. No- 
body knows what the government is going 
to do and, with a general weakening of 
prices as illustrated by the recent pres- 
sure to sell, consumers generally see no 
encouragement by keeping their stocks 
up. 
FLOUR PRICES 

Recent prices for good Canadian export 
flour indicate that 77s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, would be taken 
for good export straights, January ship- 
ment. Bakers grades are about 72s, net, 
c.i.f., and Minneapolis has been more 
anxious to sell this class than any other 
grade. Soft winters are now freely of- 
fered, and 80s would be about the price 
that would be accepted, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. On passage spring wheats 
are quoted at 85s, net, c.i.f., and winters 
about 87s. 

The following are present prices: good 
standard spring wheat straights, 85s; soft 
winter wheat straights, 79s 9d; Austral- 
ian straights, 80s 9d; spring wheat clears, 
78s 3d. The price of Chinese is 73s 9d. 
Home made flour is 81s per 280 lbs, less 
3d discount for cash in seven days, and 
various other commissions and discounts. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in fair demand, and prices 
have been about maintained at their re- 
cent figures. Best Irish flake is quoted at 
88@90s per 280 lbs, according to the 
package; American and Canadian, 82s on 
spot and passage, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Cables indicate that slightly low- 
er prices would be accepted for shipment. 
There is no large demand for American 
fine cut oatmeal in Ireland, but there 
have been some recent arrivals at about 
75s, and this price would be accepted for 
shipment. Scotch oatmeal is offering 
very freely at very little over this figure. 


FEED 

Mill offals are in very poor demand, 
although home millers manage to keep 
clear of stock, chiefly on account of the 
small demand on flour. Small bran is 
£14 10s per ton, and broad £16 10s, bags 
included, Fine pollards are £15 5s. 
Foreign pollards are freely offered at £1 
per ton less, and bran, according to qual- 
ity,—chiefly Plate,—can be secured at 
about £13 13s. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has 
again been very poor. Indian meal is al- 
most unsalable at £16 per ton, bags in- 
cluded. Linseed cakes are offered freely 
at £21 per ton on spot and passage, 
which is very different from what was 
happening a month ago, when people 
were inclined to hold for higher prices. 
Indications are that £20 would be ac- 
cepted freely for American prime for 
shipment. Decorticated cottonseed meal, 
of which there is some offering on spot, 
is quoted at £17 per ton, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but it is of low analysis. 
There is a general feeling of depression 
in all classes of grain. Feeding barley 
is unsalable at £15 per ton, and oats are 
quoted at about the same figure, with the 
supply very much above the demand. 





According to the Queensland Agricul- 
tural Journal, the estimate of the 1920 
sugar crop is about 1,365,000 tons of 
cane, which should produce about 160,000 
tons raw sugar. “With the New South 
Wales production added,” states that 
publication, “there will be a shortage of 
at least 100,000 tons of sugar, which will 
have to be made up by importations. In 
1919 the production amounted to 162,136 
tons raw sugar from 1,258,760 tons of 
cane. The outlook for 1921 is very prom- 
ising, due to the better price now offer- 
ing and the large areas of land which 
have been prepared for planting with 
cane.” 











OLD ENGLISH‘ LAW AND. 


THE MILL 


(Continued from page 266.) 

Green vs. Robinson pase 174 of 
Hardre’s Reports), decided several years 
later, is covered by the following report: 

“Upon a bill in equity, the case was; a 
mannor was held of the king in fee-farm, 
in which mannor there was a custom, that 
all the tenants and resiants within the 
manor should grind all their multure of 
corn and grain baked and brewed in their 
houses at the lord’s mill, and not else- 
where; and that the defendants had 
erected another mill out of the said man- 
nor, near to the said mill, by reason 
whereof many of the tenants and resiants 
of the said manor ground their corn and 
grain at the new-erected mill out of the 
manor, to the prejudice of the lord’s 
mill; and to have this mill out of the 
—_ demolished, was the drift of the 

ill. 

“And the court said that it was law- 
ful for any tenant to set up a miil = 
his own ground out of the manor, but 
not within the manor: but if the owner or 
tenant of such a mill, out of the manor, 
cause or persuade any of the tenants or 
resiants within the mannor to grind 
there, or fetch any grist out of the 
manor to his own mill, that in that case 
he may be prohibited by a decree of this 
court; but that they could not decree any 
mill to be destroyed, unless erected with- 
in the king’s manor, to the prejudice of 
the king’s mill; whereupon the bill was 
ordered to be dismissed, unless presidents 
were shewn the next term: but then no 
presidents being shewn, the bill was or- 
dered to be dismissed, but without preju- 
dice to the right of the lord of the 
manor” [to restrain any future attempt to 
filch his trade]. 

Viner’s Abridgment, published in 1742, 
constitutes a prototype of the present 


day encyclopedia of law. The article on. 


“Mill” cites English decisions as sus- 
taining the emp | propositions, as 
well as the cases we have already men- 
tioned: 

“CUSTOM OF MULTURE” 


“A new House is within the Custom of 
Multure, and that none may grind else- 
where but in Case of excessive Toll, or 
that the Grist cannot be ground in con- 
venient time.” [We read this as mean- 
ing that where a miller had an exclusive 
right to patronage by virtue of long 
established custom, the privilege extend- 
ed to any new mill he might erect in sub- 
stitution of the old. Apparently, but 
two legal excuses existed for taking grist 
to a mill other than that customarily 
patronized, and that was “profiteering” 
or inability of the mill to grind with rea- 
sonable promptness. As to the ancient 
significance of the word “multure,” the 
Universal Dictionary enlightens us as 
follows: “Multure. 1. The act or process 
of grinding grain in a mill. 2 Grain 
ground at one time; grist. 3. The toll or 
fee paid to the proprietor of a mill for 
grinding grain therein. Multures are of 
two kinds: (1) those paid from land 
astricted to a particular mill, termed in- 
sucken multures; and (2) multures paid 
by those who voluntarily use the mill, 
termed outsucken multures.” Patrons 
of the first class were insucken multur- 
ers and those of the second class were 
outsucken multurers. ] 

“A Lord of a Manor had 4 Mills, and 
declared that all the Tenants of the 
Plaintiff within the same town, and all 
the resiants there &c. ought, and time out 
of Mind &c. had used to grind at the said 
Mills of the Plaintiff, and that Defend- 
ant, one of the Tenants of the Plaintiff, 
had erected and set up an Horse Mill 
within the said Town, and there the 
Resiants grinded. It was held, that per- 
adventure upon such Matter an action 
lies; Because the Defendant, being one 
of the Tenants of the Plaintiff, is bound 
by the Custom and Prescription, So as he 
has offended against the Privity of the 
Custom and Prescription.” 

“To compel all the Tenants within the 
King’s Manor to grind at the ye 
Mill is a personal Prerogative of the 
King’s, which no other Lord can have but 
by Tenure, Custom or Prescription. But 
it will extend to a Fee Farmer [a sort 
of tenant], because it is for the King’s 
Advantage.” ; 

(The text of another case cited by 
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Mangal A BE inp al Mg a | 
was preferred for demolishing of a 
near to a manor of the king’s, which was 
granted to the plaintiffs in fee-farm; 
and in which the farmers have mills, 
which are prejudiced by this mill bein 
so near to. them; and the court conceiv 

a doubt, whether any mill not within the 
King’s manor might be demolished, where 
there is no tenure nor custom whereby 
the inhabitants are obliged to erind at 
the king’s mill.”—Hardre’s Reports, 184.) 


‘DIVERTING WATER FROM MILL 


“If one erects a new Mill on his Free- 
hold, and another diverts the Water- 
course from this Mill, tho’ it passes by 
his Land, yet if the Water used to follow 
this Course, Action on the Case lies 
against him; For he cannot use his Land, 
or the Water that passes by his Land to 
the Damage of another; and they say 
that has been several times adjudged.” 

“If a Man has a Water-course running 
thro’ his Ground, and erects a Mill upon 
it, he may bring his Action for diverting 
the Stream, and not say Antiquum Mol- 
endinum [allege ancient milling privi- 
leges}; and on the Evidence it will ap- 
pear, whether the Defendant has ground 
thro’ which the Stream runs before the 
Plaintiff’s, and that he used to turn the 
Stream as he saw Cause; For otherwise 
he cannot justify though the Mill be 
newly erected.” 

“If I have a Mill, and another erect 
another Mill, by which I lose my Custom, 


_no Action lies, unless he disturb the 


Water.” [This decision appears to have 
been reached in the reign of Henry IV, 
and to have been — as above 
noted, by later holdings that redress 
might be had against a new competitor on 
the ground of previous tenure, custom 
or prescription. } 

“Lord may have an Action on the Case, 
or an Assise of Nusance [an inquisition 
as to whether nuisance exists?] for build- 
ing of an House to the Nusance of his 
Mill.” 

Another paragraph in the Abridg- 
ment indicates that it was judicially de- 
termined that some sort of complaint 
filed against a “mill” was found to be 
good, without specifying whether it was 
a water mill or wind mill, 

“For more of Mill,’ we are referred 
to “Dismes, Nusances, Water-courses and 
other proper Titles.” 


“MERCHANTS” DEFINED 


Under the head of “Merchants,” Viner 
gives the following definition of that 
term within the meaning of the body of 
the law specially applicable to merchants: 


“Every one that buys and Sells, is not 
from thence to be denominated a Mer- 
chant, but only he who Trafficks in the 
way of Commerce by Importation or Ex- 
portation; or otherwise in the way of 
Emption, Vendition, Barter, Permuta- 
tion, or Exchange, and which makes it 
his living to buy and sell, and that by a 
continued Assiduity, or frequent Nego- 
tiation in the Mistery of Merchandizing; 
but those that buy Goods to reduce them 
to their own Art or Industry into other 
Forms than formerly they were of, are 
properly called Artificers, not Merchants; 
not but Merchants may, and do alter 
Commodities after they have bought 
them, for the more expedite Sale of them, 
but that renders them not Artificers, but 
the same is part of the Mistery of Mer- 
chants; but Persons buying Commodities, 
tho’ they alter not the Form, yet if they 
are such as sell the same at future Days 
of Payment for greater Price than they 
cost them, they are not properly called 
Merchants, but are Usurers, tho’ they 
obtain several other Names, as Ware- 
House Keepers, and the like; but Bank- 
ers, and such as deal by Exchange are 
properly called Merchants... . 

“Merchant includes all sorts of Trad- 
ers as well and as properly as Merchant 
Adventurers... . 

“A Merchant Taylor is Nonsense and 
Unintelligible, they knew not what it 
meant; so the Court seemed to think.” 


MILL AS JAIL 


Those who have heard the expression 
“as tight as a thief in a mill,” or some 
expression to that effect, may perhaps 
derive a clearer understanding of its 
= if we be permitted to quote the 
following from the introduction to the 


Selden Society’s interesting translation 
of the English year books for 1313-1314: 


“When we get the locality of any: pris- 
on sme Bet the reports or a 
and such prison is not one of the King’s 
prisons at Canterbury or Maidstone or 
elsewhere, . . . we oftener than not find 
it described as-a mill. Millers even hold 
their mills by the noe amr | of guard- 
ing prisoners. Women, equally with men, 
were: committed to their- custody. The 
Eyre Roll records a case of a woman 
condemned to death, and found to be 
pregnant. She was committed to the 
custody of three male millers—their 
names are given in the Roll—till such 
time as she should be delivered of her 
child. This particular woman, however, 
contrived to escape; and she sought 
sanctuary and abjured the realm. Even 
one of the King’s prisons, the Eyre Roll 
tells us, was a mill, Luth Mill. It was to 
the mill in the same hundred which the 
Roll calls Suth Mill that Peter the Ship- 
man was sent for fifteen days. . . .. It 
will be remembered that the maximum 
time for which the Court could send 
Peter to this local prison was three days, 
and that they did send him there only 
for fifteen. e record tells us that the 
mill-gaolers kept him in fetters for eight 
weeks; and how much longer they meant 
to keep him we cannot tell, for at the 
end of eight weeks Peter managed to 
make his escape and fled, and we hear no 
more of him. . . . No punishment ap- 
pears to be meted out to the millers for 
their treatment of Peter, beyond their 
being put under judgment for his 
escape... .” 

One Augustine was taken “to the mill 
at Green, being the prison of that same 
hundred, and there he remained in the 
custody of the township of Chatham for 
nine days and more, until Richard Coke 
of Green took the aforesaid Augustine 
against the will of the said custodians 
from out of the said prison and allowed 
him to go away.” 


“DEBONAIRE” MILLER CHEATED 


One of the earliest mill cases we have 
been able to find was brought before the 
Court Baron in the thirteenth century: 
The Selden Society’s translation of the 
complaint in the case is as follows: 


“Sir steward, the sworn Bailiff Robert 
by name, who is here, complaineth of 
William Long, who is here, that as he 
came on such a day at such an hour in 
such a year to the mill of the lord in 
W. to grind his corn, to wit, a quarter 
of wheat and a quarter of rye, the mill- 
er came and debonairely received his 
corn and well and lawfully and skillfully 
ground it and had put the corn in sacks, 
whereupon this Wiliiam bethought him- 
self of an evil trick, a felonious device 
not permissible, and privily collected the 
sacks before him and put them on horses’ 
backs and privily made off without giving 
multure and toll as he ought to have 
done according to the custom of the 
country. This trespass did he there and 
this toll and multure he carried off to the 
great prejudice of the lord and to his 
despite so that the lord hath damage: of 
a half-mark and the shame of 4s. etc.” 

Denying the allegations, defendant 
averred against plaintiff's suit “and all 
that he there surmiseth against him, that 
never on such a day and hour by evil 
device and felonious trick did he go privi- 
ly from the lord’s mill, or any other mill, 
in such wise that he paid no multure or 
toll according to the usage of this coun- 
try; and [to prove] that this is the truth 
he is ready to do whatever this court 
shall award that do he ought.” 

The court ordered, “William, be thou 
at thy law six-handed at the next court,” 
which translated into 1920 English we 
take to mean, “Bill, be ready for trial at 
the next term of court.” 

In the same volume of translations we 
find this summary of the disposition of 
a similar case in which defendant “ad- 
mitted the corn,” but pleaded forgetful- 
ness: 

“William Long, thou art attached to 
answer in this court, wherefore the last 
time thou wast at the lord’s mill to grind 
thy corn, thou didst carry off the toll to 
the great prejudice of the lord and in 
his despite. 

“Sir, [if so it was] it was by forgetful- 
ness and negligence and not in prejudice 
of the lord nor in his despite, and ready 
am I to make amends, 

“Find gage for them. 

“That will I, sir.” 


January 19, 1921 


An éntry in the record of the “Court 
and Leet holden” at Littleport “on 
Wednesday the feast of the Conception 
of the B. V. Mary in the tenth year of 
King Edward the Second and the first of 
John of Hotham, Bis of Ely,” as 
translated, shows “that William Hasel 
holds a handmill to the nuisance of the 
lord’s mill and makes no suit to the lord’s 


In the set of books, and under the 
head of “Borough Customs,” we find 
authority for saying that in Waterford 
there was a law to_the effect that “if the 
miller be attained of robbery of the 
grain or of the flour to the amount of 
4d. he shall be hanged from the beam in 
his mill.” 

Among convictions in 1375, appears 
this entry: 

“A servant of Andrew the miller stole 
18 pounds of flour from 4 coombs [four 
bushels] of corn to the great damage etc.” 

Before I close my armful of books and 
we hasten back to 1920, let me quote 
these few additional lines, showing that 
the miilers and grain dealers of the city 
of Norwich, in 1895, were somewhat dis- 
regardful of the Sherman antitrust act 
and of the statutes against larceny and 
short-weighing. The summary represents 
verdicts returned finding that “Simon 
Ashfield, Hugh Hedenham, John Erl- 
ham, Thomas Bloker, and William Atte- 
water have confederated and conspired 
to keep the market in forestalment of 
wheat and other corn to the heightening 
of the whole commonalty, whereof great 
outcry exists (100 s.) John Burgate, 
fuller, bought wheat in the market in 
forestalment, to wit, one coomb for 5s., 
whereas other people were buying for 
4s. 4d. (12 d.) .. . John the Miller 
of Trowse and his partner took of John 
Albred 12 lbs. out of 3 bushels of wheat 
and of Henry Acres 5 lbs out of 1 
bushel of wheat and so are they wont to 
do to very many of the city (1 mark). 
Stephen the Miller at the Calk Mills 
took from John Debenham, smith, 14 
lbs. out of one bushel and a half (one 
mark).” 


REPORT ON FUTURE TRADES 


Federal Trade Commission Submits Findings 
te Congress on Subject of Future 
Operations in Grain Market 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
sent to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives its report on future trading 
operations in grain, which is volume V 
of its report on the grain trade. Addi- 
tional volumes, dealing with other aspects 
of the grain trade, will be later issued. 
The letter of submittal states: 

“This volume is intended to describe 
how future trading is done, or the tech- 
nic of operations, including a descrip- 
tion of the facilities or machinery for 
such trading and, of course, including 
such incidental references to purposes 
and functions as may be necessary to 
an understanding of the technic. No at- 
tempt is made in this portion of the re- 
port to answer the question as to the 
desirability or undesirability of future 
trading. 

“Future trading is a comparatively 
modern commercial practice and, as 
measured by extent and variety of use, 
is probably more important in the Unit- 
ed States than elsewhere. It is especial- 
ly important as applied to grain trading. 
The character and uses of the future 
contract have not hitherto been described 
with sufficiently specific detail, it is be- 
lieved, for a proper comprehension of the 
system.. Hence, it has been found neces- 
sary to devote the present volume to 
what is essentially a description of future 
trading operations. . . . 

“The subject of the legal status of fu- 
ture trading is naturally approached 
through some consideration of the na- 
ture of gambling and of the question as 
to how gambling may be distinguished 
from speculation, The nature of the 
legal conception of ‘intent to deliver’ is 
subjected to careful examination and its 
application developed. Speculative trades 
can be made with intent to deliver. 
Bucket shop deals, however, because they 
in no case involve intent to deliver, are 
condemned by thé common law, and the 
bucket shop evil is also attacked by spe- 
cial prohibitory status in most states. 
The bucket shop laws of the grain states 
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are reviewed in the last chapter of this 
volume. In this connection, also, cer- 
tain other statutory provisions affecting 
future trading are considered. 

“In the chapter on the legal status 
of future trading, attention is also nec- 
essarily called to the fact that specula- 
tive exchanges are available as gambling 
facilities, and are so used. The effect 
of the fact of gambling intent in the 
mind of the customer upon the status of 
the broker is developed. Whether the 
common law makes it a duty of the bro- 
ker to ascertain that his customer is not 
gambling is a question not yet decided 
by the courts, It is at least true that the 
broker has not the right to ignore cir- 
cumstances and methods of his customer 
that are indicative of gambling intent. 
The special legal responsibility of the 
broker and his possible moral obligation 
to abstain from speculative risks are 
duly noted. 

“One of the most important topics in 
connection with future trading, as viewed 
from the standpoint of the law, is that 
of corners. Manipulation of prices by 
way of corners is discussed with refer- 
ence to the state of the law on this sub- 
ject. ‘though the evil is specific and is 
a peculiar result of future trading tech- 
nic, effective remedies for corners are 
not found in the present law; at least as 
it is actually enforced. 

“In the present volume of the report 
on the grain trade the commission draws 
no conclusions and makes no recom- 
mendations. It merely sets forth the 
facts found as to the processes and meth- 
ods of future trading. The general eco- 
nomic results will be considered in a 
later volume on the basis of comprehen- 
sive statistical data, where also will be 
considered remedies for economic ills 
that are amenable to legislative or ad- 
ministrative correction.” 

The commission also has sent to Con- 
gress its report on terminal markets 
and grain exchanges, which is volume II 
of its report on the grain trade. The 
letter of submittal states: 

“The report covers 17 markets, 10 of 
which, known as ‘primary markets,’ re- 
ceive the bulk of the grain shipped from 
local points in producing territory. The 
primary markets include Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Peoria, Indianapolis, 
and Cincinnati. ; 

“An effort has been made to trace 
the development of the grain trade and 
the history of the local exchange at each 
market considered, with a view to set- 
ting forth the main factors which have 
operated to build up the present market- 
ing system. It is found that the freight 
rate structure has had an important 
bearing on the development of grain 
markets and the existing system of grain 
distribution. 

“The digest and analysis of the rules 
and regulations enforced by the larger 
grain exchanges, here presented, is of 
essential importance for an understand- 
ing of grain marketing in the United 
States, since the greater portion of the 
grain is bought and sold subject to such 
rules and regulations. . . . 

“Although these large exchange asso- 
ciations have operated over a long period 
as private corporations, it is none the less 
apparent that the powers which they ex- 
ercise and the methods which they fol- 
low are of vital interest to the public. 
No conclusions or recommendations with 
reference to the public regulation of 
these exchanges are made in this volume. 
Its purpose is rather to present a com- 
prehensive description of these exchanges 
as they are now organized and operated, 
and to leave conclusions and also specific 
recommendations for subsequent consid- 
eration.” 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments 
Yearly shipments of millstuffs from Minne- 
apolis, by calendar years, in tons, by routes: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
C., M. & St. P.109,151 98,604 107,011 138,501 
Cc., St. P., M. 
BO, ccccees 218,659 376,107 234,265 190,101 
M. & St. L.... 19,983 21,849 10,004 9,787 
Great North... 80,655 62,141 96,727 119,157 


North. Pacific. 36,698 25,157 29,459 63,196 
Gt. Western... 29,536 32,505 24,850 25,029 
C., B. & Q.... 89,548 94,844 93,847 82,903 
BOO ceccsccoce 65,954 82,970 47,084 85.249 
Rock Island .. 22,063 29,227 19,620 20,371 
Minn, Transfer ..... «..+> 4,625 15,714 





Totals ...... 672,247 823,494 667,492 750,008 


Receipts ..... 93,765 133,526 74,849 70,048 
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MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


Not many American visitors to London 
fail to see Madame Tussaud’s famous 
collection of historical relics. Though he 
has chosen scarcely the right word for it, 
John Theodore Tussaud, who in the third 
generation conducts the exhibition, has 
written an interesti “romance” con- 
cerning its origin, early adventures and 
later history. 

The real founder of the Tussaud collec- 
tion was Christopher Curtius, who is men- 
tioned in Carlyle’s account of the cap- 
ture of the Bastile. The mob visited his 
studio to obtain a bust of Necker, which 
it carried through the streets of Paris 
after Camille Desmoulins’ stirring ex- 
hortation “To arms!’ Madame Tussaud, 
who was then Mile. Marie Grosholtz, was 
a piece of Curtius. She had become such 
an expert modeler that the revolutionary 
government imposed upon her the grue- 
some task of taking death masks of its 
victims and making wax statues of its 
living statesmen for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 

This was the beginning of a group of 
works that gave the collection interna- 
tional fame and led to the subsequent 
prosperity of the Tussaud enterprise. 
Whenever the tumbril of death rattled 
away to the guillotine with a new batch 
of the condemned, Mile. Grosholtz was 
summoned to her work. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was that she made death 
masks of Marie Antoinette, Robespierre 
and the Princess Lambelle. Before Marat 
was taken from the bathtub in which 
Charlotte Corday slew him, Mlle. Gros- 
holtz was sent for to model him as he 
lay, and this today forms one of the most 
striking items in the collection. 

Mlle. Grosholtz was herself a royalist, 
but her uncle Curtius was a revolutionist. 
This, combined with her usefulness as a 
modeler, possibly saved her from a fate 
similar to that of her subjects, though 
she spent a term in prison in the com- 
pany of Josephine Beauharnais, after- 
ward the empress. She had been in the 
service of Madame Elizabeth, sister of 
Louis XVI, but had been taken from 
this perilous allegiance in time by her 
uncle, who saw the danger of it. 

The exhibition was taken to England 
by Madame Tussaud in 1802, and for sev- 
eral years it had varying fortunes, some 
hazardous and some nearly fatal. It was 
victim of a shipwreck in the Irish Chan- 
nel, and was endangered during the fa- 
mous Bristol riots. Surviving all this, 
it eventually settled down in London, 
and continued a growth that has per- 
sisted to the present day. Displaying 
the business acumen that marked her 
earliest efforts, Madame Tussaud adopt- 
ed the policy of adding to the collection, 
keeping her curious historical record up 
to date. The Kaiser’s effigy stood among 
her wax figures until public protest re- 
sulted in its disappearance. Later it was 
restored in response to the demands of 
visiting soldiers who desired to familiar- 
ize themselves with the features of the 
arch villain whose forces they were fight- 
ing. 

Mr. Tussaud relates innumerable anec- 
dotes concerning the exhibition, such as 
that of the influential Chinese who, pass- 
ing through the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, rushed up to John Bright and 
shook hands with him. Mr. Bright asked 
how the Chinese knew him, receiving the 
answer, “Oh, I knew you at once. I have 
just come from seeing you at Madame 
Tussaud’s.” Mr. Tussaud’s stories do not 
stop with anecdotes dealing directly with 
the exhibits, but go further afield, often 
retelling chapters of history that have to 
do with the subjects; in the case of Marie 
Antoinette, the narrative of her impris- 
onment and execution; in the case of a 
notorious criminal, the story of the 
crime. 

One of the most interesting of these 
stories concerns an incident probably 
wholly unknown to the younger genera- 
tion in America, but famous in its day. 
This relates to the pilgrimage through 
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England of Sergeant Bates and _ his 
American flag. In America it was be- 
lieved that the British were bitterly hos- 
tile to the Union cause during the Civil 
War. Certain that what hostility there 
was had been confined to members of the 
ruling class, Sergeant Bates made a 
wager of $100 to $1,000 that he could 
— carry an American flag through 

ngland without meeting with insult. 
Bates made his march from Gretna 
Green to London, receiving ovations 
everywhere, sometimes being carried on 
the shoulders of the crowd, sometimes 
being the guest of honor at celebrations. 
A life portrait of him now forms part 
of the Tussaud exhibition. 


“The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s,” by 
John Theodore Tussaud; George H. Doran 
Co., New York; $6 net. 


* * 


THE ROMANTIC 


Like Miss Sinclair’s previous novel, 
“Mary Olivier,’ “The Romantic” is a 
powerful though disappointing work. 
She has abandoned the style that made 
“The Tree of Heaven” and “The Belfry” 
such notable novels, and has chosen to 
express herself in a species of the preva- 
lent modern impressionism. Her char- 
acterization, hitherto clear and satisfac- 
tory, has become afflicted with hints and 
suggestions that leave it hazy and poorly 
defined. 

The tale is that of a romantic young 
man and of a supermodern young woman 
who cannot bear cowardice and lying. 
These things have brought to an end for 
Charlotte Redhead an affair with one 
man, and form the psychopathic ground- 
work for the remainder of the story, 
which is concerned with her platonic 
friendship for John Conway. They take 
their part in the war as members of an 
ambulance corps. Conway enters the ad- 
ventures that befall them in Belgium 
with the feeling that war is a happy, 
exhilarating romance, but under the 
stress of battle he proves cowardly, false 
and cruel. The author’s philosophy is 
worked out, through this circumstance, 
in the adjustment of Charlotte’s attitude 
toward life; she escapes a real hatred 
of the world for its cowardice, lying and 
cruelty, through the realization that 
these are not sins so much as they are 
penalties of weakness. Of such abstrac- 
tions is the book made up. 

Strongly contrasted with the peaceful 
English countryside of the first part of 
the book is the second, with its pictures 
of ruined villages and wounded men. 
“The Romantic,” by May Sinclair; the Mac- 

millan Co., New York; $2 net. 

* # 


BARUCH ON THE PEACE 


As chief economic adviser to the 
American delegation, and a member of 
the Supreme Economic Council, who 
helped draw up the clauses of which he 
writes, Bernard M. Baruch is the first 
high official of the Peace Conference to 
write the story of what happened during 
those momentous days. He regards the 
treaty not as = nor yet as the dis- 
grace that it has been called, but as the 


best that could be made at tne time. It_ 


is his aim to explain rather than to at- 
tack, and in this respect the book fur- 
nishes a refreshing contrast with most of 
the mass of Peace Treaty literature. An 
understanding was not to be arrived at 
by normal, healthy nations, but by des- 
perately wounded, exhausted countries, 
with nerves at the breaking point, ani- 
mated bv hate and revenge. In his pref- 
ace Mr. Baruch says: 

“In the reparation clauses the confer- 
ence was not writing a mere contract of 
dollars and cents; it was dealing with 
blood-raw passions still pulsing dwongh 
the people’s veins. . . . No one can un- 
derstand the Peace Treaty who does not 
know and cannot measure the human cor- 
ditions under which it was brought forth. 
It is singular, but true, that peace seemed 
very beautiful during the war, but al- 
most hateful when the war ended. 
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“From a superficial survey of the con- 
ditions that prevailed at the Peace Con- 
ference one would have been quite justi- 
fied in assuming that many of the par- 
ticipants preferred war with all its hor- 
rors to any peace short of that which they 
demanded, Their demands had their 
genesis in deep-rooted and almost in- 
eradicable hatreds and in the insistent 
desire for selfprotection against future 
danger... . 

“If the ideal peace, which some de- 
mand, had been actually undertaken, with 
all that it seemingly involved of sacrifice 
and unselfishness, the result would have 
been the overthrow of at least three of 
the major governments. It would. have 
been followed, further, by the substitu- 
tion of other representatives who would 
have come into power under a popular 
mandate requiring them to be even more 
exacting in their terms.” 

Approximately one third of the book 
is given to the reproduction, verbatim, 
of the economic and reparation clauses 
of the treaty, together with marginal 
notes which emphasize their exact mean- 
ing, and which illustrate the manner in 
which the Economic Commission kept it- 
self informed as to the progress of its 
work. The book contains nothing par- 
tisan or political, but gives the reader 
facts upon which to base an independent 
os It is a work of great historical 
value. 


“The Making of the Reparation and Eco- 
nomic Sections of the Treaty,” by Bernard 
M. Baruch; Harper & Bros., New York; 


$3 net, 
= 7 


MR. CASTLE’S LAST NOVEL 


The reader who enjoys pure romance 
will keenly regret the fact that the re- 
cent death of Edgerton Castle has 
brought to an end the long series of his 
romantic novels, so many of which were 
written in collaboration with his wife. 
The-last in the list is “John Seneschal’s 
Margaret,” which has comparatively lit- 
tle of the blithe sparkle that distinguished 
many of the Castles’ early tales of fine 
ladies and courtly gentlemen of powder 
and patches, lace ruffles and shimmering 
brocades; but it contains a depth and 
richness of feeling that makes it rank 
artistically among the best of their 
work. This more solemn note is due, 
of course, to the war. 

The tale is that of Margaret Amber, a 
splendid heroine, and five officers of 
whom the Turks made prisoners after 
“the long misery” that followed the first 
brief triumph at Kut-el-Amara, Be- 
tween two of the five comrades there was 
a rare friendship. The name of one was 
John Seneschal, whom the others called 
“Brown John”; the second was John 
Tempest, whom they called “Black Jack.” 
What happened to them, and what were 
the visions of the weird dowager, Lady 
Seneschal, the reader should learn for 
himself. 

Mr. Castle was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, passing later through 
Sandhurst and the Inner Temple. He 
held a commission in a West India regi- 
ment, and afterward took a course in 
submarine mining. He was a grandson 
of Egerton Smith, founder of the Liver- 
pool Mercury, and was a director of a 
newspaper company. His interests were 
many, and it is said that his death was 
hastened by his heavy volunteer work 
during the war. His first book, written 
at the age of 26 years, was on “Schools 
and Masters of Fence,” and for many 
years he was amateur swordsmanship 
champion of Great Britain, a distinc- 
tion none ever succeeded in winning 
from him. Doubtless it was from this 
circumstance that there is so much of 
the spirit of chivalry, of fair play and 
courtesy, of blithe courage and debonair 
grace, in his works of fiction. 

John Seneschal’s Margaret,” by Agnes and 

Edgerton Castle; D. Appleton & Co., New 

York; $2 net. 





Books Received 


“Personal Aspects of Jane Austen,” by 
Mary A, Austen-Leigh; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York; $4 net. 

“Children in the Mist,” short stories by 
George Madden Martin; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; $1.75 net. 

“The Happy Highways,” a novel, by Storm 
Jameson; Century Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Kaleema,” a novel, by Marion McClel- 
land; Century Co., New York; $2 net. 





Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





























BAD YEARS 
1820 
(From an old tombstone) 


He died the year the locusts came— 
The land with blight was saddened; 
He fell from the roof of the old barn 

frame— 
He’d starved to death if he hadn’t. 


1920 
(From Everybody’s Diary) 
He lived the year of reconstruction, 
Cancellations, slumps and general re- 
duction— 
Over half he had went up the flue 
But, thank the Lord—he did come 
through. —Empire Gazette. 
* 


During the progress of a big protract- 
ed meeting, for which the South is fa- 
mous, an ardent sister of the church, who 
usually came in an old-fashioned buck- 
board drawn by the family horse, was 
late for a particularly important service, 
and was being severely censured by the 
pastor. 

Explaining the reason for being late, 
the good sister said that the horse had 
taken fright at a passing train and bolted, 
and that the wreck of the rig had pre- 
vented her from being on time. 

“My dear sister, such little things 
should not make you late for divine serv- 
ice, you should trust in the Lord.” 

“Well, brother,” she replied, and there 
was a look of calm peacefulness on her 
face, “I did trust in the Lord till the 
belly band busted, and then I had to 
jump.” —Alabama Register. 

* * 

“Do you ever catch any whales, cap- 
tain?” asked the fair passenger on the 
ocean liner. 

“Often, ma’am,” answered the digni- 
fied captain. 

“How very wonderful! Please tell me 
how you catch them.” 

“We drop a few of the old salts on 
their tails, ma’am.” —Fun. 

* * 


Burst: “How come you're taking up 
chewing tobacco?” 

Dud: “Well, the wife drinks home 
brew and smokes cigarettes, so I’ve got 
to do something to assert my masculin- 
ity.” —Chaparral., 

* 

“Don’t expect too much from political 
candidates. If you are really looking for 
information, study the Encyclopedia. It 
belongs to no political party.” —Life. 

* * 


The woman who has been heeding the 
Book-a-Week campaign stopped in at a 
shop to browse. Her eyes finally turned 
from novels at $2.50 to Professor Dewey’s 
newest volume of lectures. 

“And how much is this?” she asked the 
saleswoman. 

“$1.60,” was the reply. 

“In this time of white paper shortage!” 
exclaimed the woman in pleased surprise. 

“Philosophy is still cheap,” came the 
answer. “You can get almost anything 
for books on spiritualism or psychoan- 
alysis, but philosophy is still cheap.” 

—New York Evening Sun. 
* * 

A celebrated revivalist came to address 
his flock, and before he began to speak 
the pastor said: “Brother Jones, before 
you begins this discourse, there are some 
powerful bad Negroes in this here con- 
gregation, and I want to pray for you,” 
which he did in this fashion: 

“O Lord, give Brother Jones the eye 
of an eagle, that he may see sin from 
afar. Glue his ear to the gospel tele- 
phone, and connect him with the central 
skies. Illuminate his brow with the 
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brightness-that will make the fires of hell 
look like a tallow candle. Nail his hands 
to the gospel plow, and bow his head in 
some lonesome: valley where prayer is 
much wanted to be said, and anoint him 
all over with the kerosene oil of thy sal- 
vation and set him afire.” —Pickup. 
* #* 

“T have to stay in the dining room now. 
Can’t sit in my private office.” 

“Why not?” 

“With this jazz orchestra going I can’t 
tell when a waiter drops a tray of 
dishes.” —Detroit Free Press. 

> | 

“What was the excitement at the 
Jones’s twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sa 9 

“Why, old Colonel Dudd had been se- 
lected to make the speech of congratu- 
lation. He’s an absent-minded old duffer 
and when he stepped up to them he 
pinned a war cross on Jones instead of 
giving them the silver service.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
a 

“So you’re a moonshiner?”’ remarked 
the interested tourist. 

The lanky mountaineer drew himself 
up haughtily. 

“Mister, you got me wrong,” he as- 
serted. “Since prohibition come in we- 
uns call ourselves irrigation engineers.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








AS STENOGRAPHER BY YOUNG LADY 
with two years’ experience; nine months’ 
milling. Address 3886, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
or assistant sales manager for 
500-bbl, or larger, hard wheat 
mill wanted by married man 
who is well acquainted with the 
flour trade and favorably known 


to the large bakery’ trade 
throughout the country. Have 
20 years’ experience in selling 


and also a thorough knowledge 
of flour; can give best of refer- 
ences; no objections to going to 
country mill. Address 865, care 
*Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MILLER; 
my experience covers 20 years’ practical 
experience in large and small mills; no 
guesswork; results certain; can come at 
once. A, A, Beatty, Loup City, Neb. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 38780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








I WANT A POSITION 


Selling in the New England states, 
the very best flour milled, to the 
very best car-lot trade. Recom- 
mendations you will receive regard- 
ing advertiser will absolutely con- 
vince you that he has the experi- 
ence, knowledge of trade and ability 
to produce desired results. Address 
3897, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 50 TO 150-BBL 
mill; young, single man; results equal to 
any; first-class references; want steady 
position in good mill; expect reasonable 
wages. Address Perry E. Harmon, Box 
78, Fairbury, Neb. 





A POSITION WANTED BY LIVE, ENER- 
getic, quality miller to take charge of hard 
or soft wheat mill; full, definite guaranties 
to produce and maintain highest milling 
standards. Address 3858, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY ENERGETIC MAN 
thoroughly conversant with hard and soft 
wheat milling, both East and West; my 
experience covers a period of 12 years; 
age 32; references furnished. Address 717, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILL, MAKING 
quality flour, wants a live broker to rep- 
resent it in the New England states; must 
have a good following with the trade; give 
all details in first letter. Address 3887, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, BY EASTERN BAG HOUSE, 
for Delaware, Maryland and Virginia; 
splendid opportunity for capable, wide- 
awake man acquainted with milling trade 
in this territory; state fully experience, 
age and references. Address, in confi- 
dence, Box 3883, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS STATE SALESMAN 


Large hard winter wheat flour 
concern desires first-class man 
to represent it in state of Illi- 
nois; brand well known, quality 
of flour exceptional, and prices, 
while never low, are always on 
sound selling basis; only very 
high. grade man with perfect 
record and able to refer to all 
previous connections need reply. 
Address 715, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—HIGH -GRADE, SUCCESSFUL 
salesman, acquainted with trade in north- 
ern Wisconsin and upper peninsula of 
Michigan; mill already occupies leading 
position in territory and must have strong 
representative capable of holding and 
building up present distribution material- 
ly; give full particulars regarding experi- 
ence, pergonal information and qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Address 3888, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHIEF CHEMIST, EXPERT IN FEEDS, 
cereais, flour, formerly with large milling 
concern; have installed laboratories.’ Ad- 
dress “Chemist,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Temple Building, Chicago. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED 
cereal chemist, A.B. and A.M. degrees 
Kansas University; age 27; married; re- 
search or control work. Address 3859, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in good modern mill of 1,000 to 3,000 
bbls; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling; guarantee highest results; 


best references; come at once. Address 
716, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AS OFFICE ASSISTANT BY YOUNG 
woman thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of selling, shipping and financing 
flour transactions; excellent references 
covering period of eight years’ business 
experience. Reply R, care Northwestern 
Miller, New York. 


SALESMAN AND BRANCH OFFICE MAN- 
ager of 20 years’ experience with best 
mills seeks position about Jan. 1; refers 
to past and present employers; age 45; 
excellent health; good reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 3860, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








I WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH A 
good spring or hard winter wheat mill 
as state répresentative or salesman; 15 
years’ experience, with an Al record; Wis- 
consin, Illinois or Indiana territory; can 
furnish best of references; thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all branches of the selling end. 
Address 3861, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


I HAVE FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the milling business as a sales manager 
and assistant sales manager with both a 
large and small mill; I am 30 years old, 
single and a university graduate, and 
want to connect with a reliable mill where 
there is an opportunity to advance in pro- 
portion to ability shown and results ac- 
complished. Address 3881, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALES EXECUTIVE—DO YOU WANT A 
man who is not discouraged at present 
conditions, is an optimist, full of initiative, 
knows how to enthuse salesmen or brokers 
and secure results? At present directing 
sales of one of the largest corn mills in 
the country; understands corn products 
and feeds thoroughly; university educa- 
tion; clean-cut, and able to furnish best of 
references as to ability, etc. If so, write 
me, Address 3862, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


January 19, 1921 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO IS .AT 
present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing that salary be measured by 
results accomplished. Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


CAPABLE SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO 
make a change on or about Feb. 1, 1921; 
am now employed by Oklahoma mill; am 
personally acquainted with most all Okla- 
homa trade; prefer connection with Okla- 
homa mill, but would consider Kansas 
mill; can furnish best of references as to 
ability to produce, etc. Address Box 1093, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MICHIGAN SALESMAN AVAILABLE— 
Unavoidable circumstances necessitate 
change; have worked Michigan trade for 
five years; know the trade thoroughly and 
all important buyers, both bakery and 
jobbing; want connection with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill, preferably for 
Michigan, where I reside and have assured 
trade; good past record of sales and can 
get satisfactory volume of business on a 
high-class flour. Address ‘‘Michigan Sales- 











man,” care Northwestern Miller, Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
STATE MANAGER AND SALESMAN, 


hard worker, reliable and responsible flour 
salesman for the state of Michigan; have 
lived in state for 30 years; know all car-lot 
as well as bakers flour users of the state; 
can give all references and bond required; 
spring wheat mill preferred; flour must be 
high-class and able to repeat; now em- 
ployed as state representative, but going 
to make a change. As I do not know 
what good mill might be in need of a 
good representative, I am taking this 
means of letting the mills know that a 
good man’s services are for sale. Address 
R. A. B., care Mertz Hotel, Saginaw, Mich. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTY WITH $6,000 TO $8,000 
to take active interest in grain and mill- 
ing business, Minnesota; strictly high-class 
proposition; prefer party with grain or 
office experience. Address 3891, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BROKERAGE CONNECTION; 
one of the oldest northwestern mills, 
manufacturing high-grade products, de- 
sires to establish a strong brokerage con- 
nection for eastern Pennsylvania, including 
Philadelphia, if desired. Address 3870, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; 
plant in good shape and ready to run. 
Address C. P. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR McDAN- 
iels angle screen separators, bran packers, 
bleachers, centrifugal reels, Buckleys and 
packer tallies; our list of machinery for 
sale is very complete; if in need of any- 


thing, write us. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 75 K.W. DIRECT CON. 
nected steam unit, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 2,200 
volts, Ideal Tandem compound engine; one 
10x30 and one 14x36 Corliss engine; a’ lot 
of boilers, pumps, etc. Address Kansas 
City Machine Works, Station ‘A,’ Kansas 
City, Mo. 





High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 


Davenport Flour Mills 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








SITUATION WANTED—SALESMAN, SUC- 
cessfully selling flour to the highest grade 
car-lot buyers, both jobbers and bakers, 
in New England for past 15 years, and 
during past four years sales manager in 
that territory for large spring wheat mill, 
is open for position with mill making 
high-grade flour only; unquestionable ref- 
erences regarding character, ability, etc., 
can be obtained by addressing Z, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy— 


ELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 











